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PREFACE 


Tim Editor has two cogent reasons jor a brief inter- 
vention : first,' to explain the object of this book ; 
second, to express gratitude where much is due. 

“ The Book of France ” has a fourfold aim. 
Primarily, it is intended to raise money for French 
sufferers fro7n German barbarity. But it also aims at 
forging a new link in that chain of amity which day 
by day binds more and more closely the illustrious 
Republic of France to our own dear Motherland. Thus 
sojne of the most distinguished of our native writers 
have been willing to translate into English the work 
of their French confreres. The volume, therefore, 
repi'esefits much that is most hilliant in the world of 
letters on both sides of the Channel. It has been 
adoi'ned by the pencil and the bi‘ush of some of the most 
emine7it Fre7ich artists of our day. A7id it is to be 
hoped that in those ti77ies of peace to which we all look 
forward this book 7nay live as the 7ne7}7orial of an 
episode in the greatest co7t7bat fought for light and 
libe7-ty agamst darkness and oppression. 

It re77iai7is to tlmik the and 2 ene 7 ’otis 
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helpers zcithoiit whose collahoraiion this volume could 
never have come into being : the contributors, including 
alike zoi'iters of original articles, translators and artists, 
whose names appear in the table of contents ; the 
members of the Committee, especially Lady Randolph 
Churchill, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Mine. Arsene Darme- 
steter, Mr. Edmund Gosse, M. Aime de Fleuriau, 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, M. Mercadiei', and Miss Frances 
A. Welby ; the firm of Messrs. Maanillan for their 
gmerosity in forgoing all profit in the publication of 
the book ; M. Edouard Champion, the French pub- 
lisher, and Mdlle. Champion, for valuable counsel and 
■ othei- assistance ; Mine. Duclatux for much kindly aid ; 
newspapers and other periodicals for inserting free of 
charge advertisements of the book; newspaper pro- 
^letors and editors especially the Lord Northcliffe, 

< T f’,"'"' Milne, jor their 

kmd mterest and help ; and Mr. E. J. Havnes lor 
useful legal advice. ^ J^aynes jor 


WINIFRED STEPHENS, 
Editor. 





^aA-L6, to 23 iqi5. 




, Le President de la Republique envoie 
au comite du Livre de la France ses felici- 
tations et ses voeux pour . Pceuvre gen^reuse 
qu’il a entreprise. 
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GE^'ER^L ]0FTRE. 


FRANCE 1 


I THINK that if there is a genei^l ground in the world, 
on which an appeal might be made, in a civilised 
circle, with a sense of its being uttered only to meet 
at once and beyond the need of insistence a certain 
supreme recognition and response, the idea of what 
France and the French mean to the educated spirit 
of man would be the nameable thing. It would be 
the cause uniting us most quickly in an act of glad 
intelligence, uniting us with the least need of any 
wondering why. We should understand and answer 
together just by the magic of the mention, the touch 
of the two or three words, and this in proportion 
to our feeling ourselves social and communicating 
creatures — ^to the point in fact of a sort of shame 
at any imputation of our not liberally understanding, 
of our waiting in any degree to be nudged or hustled. 
The case of France, as one may hold it, where the 
perceptive social mind is concerned and set in motion, 
is thus only to be called exquisite — so far as we don’t 
seem so to qualify things down. We certainly all 
feel, in the beautiful connection, in two general 
ways ; one of these being that the spring pressed 

^ Remarks at the Meeting of the Committee held on June 9, 1915. 
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with such happy effect lifts the sense by its mere 
vibration into the lightest and brightest air in which, 
taking our world all round, it is given to our finer 
interest about things to breathe and move ; and the 
other being that just having our intelligence, our 
experience at its freest and bravest, taken for granted, 
is a compliment to us, as not purely instinctive persons, 
which we should miss, if it were not paid, rather to 
the degree of finding the omission an insult. 

Such, I say, is our easy relation to the sound of 
a voice raised, even however allusively and casually, 
on behalf of that great national and social presence 
which has always most oppositely, most sensibly, 
most obsessively, as I surely may put it, and above 
all most dazzlmgly, neighboured and admonished 
us here : after such a fashion as really to' have made 
the felt breath of its life, across an interval constantly 
narrowing, a part of our education as distinguished 
from our luck. Our luck in all our past has been 
enormous, the greatest luck on the whole, assuredly, 
that any race has ever had ; but it has never been a 
conscious reaction or a gathered fruition, as one may 
say ; it has just been a singular felicity of position and 
of temperament, and this felicity has made us observe 
and perceive and reflect much less than it has made 
us directly act and profit and enjoy : enjoy of course 
by attending tremendously to all the business in- 
volved in oxir position. So far as we have had 
reactions, therefore, they have not sprung, when they 
have been at all intensified, from the extraordinary 
good fortune of our state. Unless indeed I may 
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put it that what they have very considerably sprung 
from has been exactly a part of our general prodigy — 
the good fortune itself of our being neighboured by 
a native genius so different from our own, so sugges- 
tive of wondrous and attaching comparisons, as to 
keep us chronically aware of the difference and the 
contrast and yet all the while help us to see into them 
and through them. 

We were not, to all appearance, appointed by 
fate for the most perceptive and penetrative offices 
conceivable ; so that to have over against us and 
.within range a proposition, as we nowadays say, 
that could only grow more and more vivid, more 
and more engaging and inspiring, in the measure of 
our growth of criticism and curiosity, or, in other 
words, of the capacity just to pay attention, pay 
attention otherwise than by either sticking very fast 
at home or inquiring of the Antipodes, the Antipodes 
almost exclusively — what has that practically been 
for us but one of the very choicest phases of our 
luck aforesaid, one of the most appraisable of 
our felicities ? the very one, doubtless, that our dis- 
similarity of temperament and taste would have most 
contradictiously and most correctively prescribed 
from the moment we were not to be left simply to 
stew in our juice ! If the advantage I so characterise 
was to be in its own way thoroughly affirmative, 
there was yet nothing about it to do real or injurious 
violence to that abysmal good nature which some- 
times strikes me as our most effective contribution 
to human history. The vision of France, at any 
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rate, so close and so clear at propitious hours, was 
to grow happily illustrational for us as nothing else 
in any like relation to us could possibly have become. 
Other families have a way, on good opportunity, 
of interesting us more than our own, and here was 
this immense acquaintance extraordinarily mattering 
for us and at the same time not irritating us by a 
single claim of cousinship or a single liberty taken 
on any such score. Any liberties taken were much 
rather liberties, I think, of ours — always abounding 
as we did in quite free, and perhaps slightly rough, 
and on the whole rather superficial, movement 
beyond our island circle and toward whatever lay 
in our path. France lay very much in our path, 
our path to almost everything that could beckon us 
forth from our base — and there were very few things 
in the world or places on the globe that didn’t so 
beckon us *, according to which she helped us along 
on our expansive course a good deal more, doubtless, 
than either she or we always knew. 

All of which, you see, is but a manner of making 
my point that her name means more than anything 
in the world to us but just our own. Only at present 
it means ever so much more, almost unspeakably 
more, than it has ever done in the past, and I can’t 
help inviting you to feel with me, for a very few 
moments, what the real force of this association to 
which we now throb consists of, and why it so moves 
us. We enjoy generous emotions because they are 
generous, because generosity is a noble passion and 
a glow, because we spring with it for the time above 
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our common pedestrian pace — and this just in pro- 
portion as all questions and doubts about it drop 
to the ground. But great reasons never spoil a great 
sympathy, and to see an inspiring object in a strong 
light never made any such a shade less inspiring. 
So, therefore, in these days when our great neighbour 
and Ally is before us in a beauty tliat is tragic, tragic 
because menaced and overdarkened, the closest 
possible appreciation of what it is that is thereby in 
peril for ourselves and for the world makes the image 
shine with its highest brightness at the same time 
that the cloud upon it is made more black. When 
I sound the depth of my own affection so fondly 
excited, I take the like measure for all of us and fe.el 
the glad recognition I meet in thus putting it to you, 
for our full illumination, that what happens to 
France happens to all that part of ourselves which 
we are most proud, and most finely advised, to enlarge 
and cultivate and consecrate. 

Our heroic friend sums up for us, in other words, 
and has always summed up, the life of the mind 
and the life of the senses alike, taken together, in 
the most irrepressible freedom of either — and, after 
that fashion, positively lives for us, carries on ex- 
perience for us ; does it under our tacit and our at 
present utterly ungrudging view of her being formed 
and endowed and constantly prompted, toward 
such doing, on all sorts of sides that are simply so 
many reasons for our standing off, standing off in 
a sort of awed intellectual hush or social suspense, 
and watching and admiring and thanking her. She 
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is sole and single in this, that she takes charge of 
those of the interests of man which most dispose 
him to fraternise with himself, to pervade all his 
possibilities and to taste all his faculties, and in 
consequence to find and to make the earth a friendlier, 
an easier, and especially a more various sojourn ; and 
the great thing is the amiability and the authority, 
intimately combined, with which she has induced us 
aU to trust her on this ground. There are matters 
as to which every set of people has of course most 
to trust itself, most to feel its own genius and its own 
stoutness — as we are here and all round about us 


knowing and abiding by that now as we have never 
done. ^ But I verily think there has never been any- 
thing in the world — since the most golden aspect 
of antiquity at least — ^like the way in which France 
has been trusted to gather the rarest and,- fairest 
and sweetest fruits of our so tremendously and so 
mercilessly tumed-up garden of life. She has 
gardraed where the soil of humanity has been most 
grateful and the aspect, so to call it, most toward 
t e sun, and there, at the high and yet mild and 
lortunate centre, she has grown the precious, in- 
timate, the nourishing, finishing things that she has 
me austibly scattered abroad. And if we have all 
so taken them from her, so expected them from her 
as our right, to the point that she would have seemed 
positively to ^1 of a passed pledge to help us to 

bSamfnf'h d^TOointed us, this hL been 

S M "S to the impression of genius 

as no nation smce the Greeks has treated the wafching 
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world, and because of our feeling that genius at that 
intensity is infallible. 

What it has all amounted to, as I say, is that we 
have never known otherwise an agent so beautifully 
organised, organised from within, for a mission, and 
that such an organisation at free play has made us 
really want never to lift a finger to brealc the charm. 
We catch at eveiy turn of our present long-drawn 
crisis indeed that portentous name : it’s displayed 
to us on a measureless scale that our Enemy is 
organised, organised possibly to the effect of binding 
us with a spell if anything could keep us passive. 
The term has been in a manner, by that association, 
compromised and vulgarised : I say vulgarised because 
any history of organisation from without and for 
intended aggression and self-imposition, however 
elaborate the thing may be, shows for merely mechani- 
cal and bristling compared with the condition of 
being naturally and functionally endowed and ap- 
pointed. This last is the only fair account of the 
complete and perfect case that France has shown us 
and that civilisation has depended on for half its 
assurances. Well, now, we have before us this 
boundless extension of the case, that, as we have 
always known what it was to . see the wonderful 
character I speak of range through its variety and 
keep shining with another and still another light, 
so in these days we assist at what we may verily 
call the supreme evidence of its incomparable gift 
for vivid exhibition. It takes our great Ally, and 
her only, to be as vivid for concentration, for 
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reflection, for intelligent, inspired contraction of life 
toward an end all but smothered in sacrifice, as 
she has ever been for the most splendidly wasteful 
diffusion and communication ; and to give us a 
view of her nature and her mind in which, laying 
down almost every advantage, every art and every 
appeal that we have generally known her by, she 
takes on energies, forms of collective sincerity, silent 
eloquence and selected example that are fresh 
revelations — and so, bleeding at every pore, while 
at no time in ail her history so completely erect, 
makes us feel her perhaps as never before our 
incalculable, immortal France. 


Henry James. 



LA GRANDE-BRETAGNE, par J. H. Rosny 
A iNfi, WITH English Translation by Thomas 
Hardy 

L’Angleterre est depuis plusieurs siecles la plus 
heureuse des nations europeennes. Ses fautes 
memes, et elle en a commis de graves, semblent 
avoir tourne a son avantage. Ses erreurs ne lui 
ont pas nui. Elle a su reparer en temps de guerre 
les pires d^fauts d’une organisation qui fut souvent 
d6fectueuse et quelquefois deplorable. Elle n’etait 
aucunement preparee, par exemple, pour se lutter 
centre Napoleon — et pourtant elle fut de beaucoup 
le plus redoutable adversaire de la France imp'eriale. 
Elle avait une armee archai'que au d6but de la 
campagne de Crimee. Elle n’avait pas prevue les 
difficultes, ni les nouvelles methodes combatives de 
la guerre du Transvaal, encore qu’elle eut du en 
etre informee par les evenements de i88i. Le 
bonheur de I’Angleterre ne fut done pas toujours 
la suite de sa prevoyance ou de sa sagesse. II 
comporta une part aventureuse qui eut pu couter 
cher a une nation moins merveilleusement douee. 
C’est le caractere anglais qui a de tout temps repare 
les erreurs et les fautes dues a une confiance extreme 
dans les ressources des trois royaumes. Ce carac- 
tere comporta le gout du risque, mais un puissant 
controle sur soi-meme, qui empeche de pousser 
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trop loin le succes. II comporte une tenacite extreme 
dans le malheur, une resolution indomptable ser^e 
par une admirable lucidite. Nul bomme du mon c 
n’a jusqu’a present, mieux que 1’ Anglais, harmoms 
les qualites qui portent aux grands entreprises avec 
la sagesse qui sait eviter la hate, Texces, Faffolement. 

Et c’est bien ia raison pour laquelle la Grande- 
Bretagne a su, aidee par sa position insulaire, 
organiser un monde plus vaste que ne le 
monde romain. Mais une autre raison contribua 
a cette grande fortune — au moins dans la periode 
modeme. Je veux parler de la tolerance angl^se 
vis-a-vis des grands et des petits peuples curo- 
peens. L’Angleterre depuis longtemps deja, au 
fait depuis le developpement de Fere industrielle, 
a su respecter les droits d’autrui. Dans son propre 
domaine, par exemple, elle a fait aux Canadiens 
fran9ais ime place telle que ceux - ci sont tout 
naturellement devenus de tr^ loyaux sujets de 
Fempire. Apr^ la guerre anglo-boer, le general en 
chef des Burghers a pu devenir le leader politique 
de ^ FAfrique du Sud. Dans FInde, un regime 
liberal a ete accorde aux indigenes et la Grande- 
Bretagne a fait les plus beaux efforts pour ameliorer 
le sort des pauvres et pour faire disparaitre la famine. 

Vis-a-vis des etrangers, la conduite de FAngle- 
terre n’a pas ete moins equitable. La Hollande a 
garde ses vastes colonies sans etre inquietee ; le 
Portugal conserve paisiblement ses terres africaines, 
et la France, depuis 1871, a pu se constituer im 
immense domaine colonial. Par ailleurs FAngleterre 
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s’est montree favorable a la liberation de la Grece 
et de ritaKe, elle a toujours la plus vive bienveillance 
aux petits pays neutres. L’Europe entiere salt a 
n’en pas douter que la Grande-Bretagne est de plus 
en plus incKnee a agir equitablement avec toutes 
les nations civilisees, qu’elle ne vise aucune conquete 
territoriale, des Balkans a I’Atlantique, et qu’elle n’a 
aucun but tyrannique. Comment pourrait-elle ne 
pas avoir une magmfique influence morale dans un 
moment surtout ou un autre peuple, formidable 
par sa force”militaire et industrielle, menace toutes 
les libertes,' meprise tous les droits, dechire tous 
les traites qui ne sont plus a sa convenance et ne veut 
plus d’autre regie que sa volonte, d’autres lois que 
celles qui seront dictees par ses appetits, par son 
orgueil, par son m^pris et par sa ferocite ? 

Aujourd’hui, le sort de I’Angleterre se mele 
etroitement au sort de I’Europe, bien plus etroitement 
qu’au debut du XIX® siecle, car le genie fran9ais 
ne mena9ait pas I’essence meme du grand mouve- 
ment civilisateur, qui a commence a la Renaissance. 
Avec I’Allemagne victorieuse, lasdate ogni speranza I 
C’est la fin d’une ere lumineuse . . . Mais les 
allies ne seront pas vaincus. La France heroique 
est ressuscitee ; I’Angleterre indomptable a fait 
iaillir miraculeusement des armees de son sol ; la 
Russie est prete pour les batailles geantes. 

Une fois de plus I’Angleterre sera I’heureuse 
Angleterre. Elle sortira de Thorrible epreuve plus 
grande, plus belle et plus aimee. 

J. H. Rosny AiN^. 



GREAT BRITAIN 

{A Frenchynan's Reflectioyis on British Character 
and Policy) 

For centuries England has been the most fortunate 
nation in ^Europe. Her very mistakes — and some 
of them have been grave — seem to have turned to 
her advantage. Her errors have done her no harm. 
In war-time she has shown herself capable of re- 
pairing the faults of an organisation often defective 
and sometimes deplorable. For example, she was 
totally unprepared for her struggle with Napoleon. 
Nevertheless she was by far the most formidable 
adversary of imperial France. At the opening of the 
Crimean War her army was quite out of date. In 
the Boer War she had foreseen neither the difficulties 
nor the new methods of warfare which were to 
prevail in that struggle, although she ought to have 
learnt them from the events of i88i. England’s 
success, therefore, has not always been the result 
of her foresight or of her prudence. It even in- 
volved a certain risk for which a less gifted nation 
might have had to pay dearly. It is character which, 
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with the English throughout all ages, has repaired 
the errors and faults that have arisen from an over- 
weening confidence in the resources of the three 
Idngdoms. Into this national character enters, in 
addition to a relish for adventure and risk, a certain 
reasonableness which imposes limits, and, among 
the best, a certain dogged tenacity and indomitable 
will served by admirably clear vision. Hitherto no 
one in the world has known so well as the Englishman 
how to blend those qualities which inspire grand 
enterprises with the prudence which sees how to 
avoid haste, excess, and infatuation. And this it 
is which, combined with her insular position, has 
enabled Great Britain to organise a dominion more 
vast than that of ancient Rome. Yet another cause 
— at least in modern times — has contributed to her 
success. I refer to England’s tolerant attitude to- 
wards other European nations, great and small. 
It is long now — ^indeed ever since the opening of the 
industrial era — since England first learnt to respect 
the rights of other peoples. Take her own dominions, 
for example : she has put French Canadians into 
such an advantageous position that quite naturally 
they include themselves among the Empire’s most 
loyal subjects. After the Boer War, the Boer 
general-in-chief became the political leader in South 
Africa. In India the natives have been generously 
governed, and Great Britain has done her best to 
improve the lot of the poor and to put an end to 
the scourge of famine. 

Towards foreigners England has behaved with 
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equal justice. Holland has not been disturbed ^ 
her possession of vast colonics ; Portugal peaces y 
holds her African possessions; and France, sine 
1871, has been able to build up a great colonia 

empire. , 

Besides favouring the liberation of Greece a 
Italy, England has always been kind to little 
countries. AH Europe never for an instant doub 
that England grows more and more inclined to ^ 
justly towards all civilised nations ; that, from the 
Balkans to the Atlantic, she aims at no terntona 
conquest, and that she is not moved by any tyranmea 
motives.' 

How can she avoid exercising a magnificent 
moral influence, at a time especially when another 
nation, formidable alike through its military ^ 
industrial power, is threatening all liberty, despising 
^ rights, tearing up all treaties which have become 
inconvenient, recognising no rule save her own wilh 
no laws save those dictated by her appetites, her 
pride, her scorn, or her ferocity ? 

To-day England’s fate is intimately linked with 
that of Euro’pe, far more intimately than in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, for the French 
spirit did not then menace the very essence of the 
movement towards civilisation, which began at the 
Renaissance. "With Germany victorious, lasciate 
ogni speranza ! (give up all hope). It would mean 
the end of a glorious epoch. . . . But the i^es 
^ riot be conquered. Heroic France has returned, 
lingiand, the undaunted, out of her soil has miracu- 
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lously caused armies to spring, Russia stands ready 
for gigantic battle. 

■ Once again England shall be happy England. 
From this terrific ordeal she will come forth greater, 
fairer, more beloved. 

J, H. RoSNY AlNE, 
Translated by Thomas Hardy. 



ESSAI SUR LA MENTALITE ALLEMANDE, 
'par Rene Boylesve, with English Trans- 
lation BY W. G. Hartog, M.A., F.R.S.L., 
Docteur de l’Universite de Paris 

Vous connaissez cette methode de psychologic em- 
ployee couramment par les litterateurs et surtout par 
les auteurs dramatiques, qui consiste a saisir ses per- 
sonnages ou tout au moins son heros principal dans 
un moment de crise qu’on salt porter rapidement a 
I’etat aigu, afin que I’interessant individu, presse 
par les evenements, comme un citron entre les doigts, 
degorge jusqu’a son dernier sue. La guerre est 
I’evenement incomparable pour degager d’un peuple 
tous les elements incertains ou caches qui le carac- 
terisent. A Petat de paix, il pouvait demeurer enig- 
matique pour la plupart, a ’la fagon d’un homme du 
monde sur le compte de qui on ne se prive pas de 
dire ceci ou cela, sans d’ailleurs croire beaucoup a ce 
que Ton dit, parce que, en temps ordinaire, on ne 
s’interesse tres vivement ni a la personne ^que I’on 
jugc, ni au jugement meme que Ton porte ; a I’etat 
de guerre, que Ton soit son adversaire direct ou le 
simple spectateur de ses actions, I’un doit a tout prix 
le connaitre a fond, et I’autre, indifferent peut-etre 
ou rebelle jusqu’ici a toute psychologic, tient pas- 
sionnement a penetrer un caractere en vedette. 

17 
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C’est alors que chacun s’apergoit 

capitale de la psycEologie, de ^ "^^Vest-a-dire 

ou de cette simple cunosite morde — c est a 
“ des mcEurs ” — comme nous disons, nou . 
Fran5ais qui avons autrefois excelle “ “^^ons 
et les negligeons trop aujourdhm. oi n 
mis autant d’ardeur a connaitre les Allemand q 
en out depense a inventorier jusqu en ses p ^ . 
fimes details materiels le pays objet de leur con ’ 
nous ecririons aujourd’imi cette petite 
reposee et la paix conclue, car nous eussions app 
notre enquete cet “ esprit de finesse qui Jf ^ 
manque pas et qui leur fait totalement detau , » 

negligeant, nous autres, de reperer la place 
pendules ou des bibelots a brocanter, nous auri 
su plus tot et que les AUemands etaient nos enne _ j 
et que leurs intentions de nous attaquer etaie 
brulantes, et la maniere dont ils se proposa^ii^ 
d’executer leur attaque. Tandis que, Fran9ais, An 
glais, ou Russes, malgre nombre d’avertissemen s, 
en reabte, nous n’en savions rien. . , 

Quand nous voulons nous figurer la ment^ 

' allemande, nous sommes obliges de faire un ettott 
pour oubUer ce qu’elle a ete, en grande partie^ 
moins, avant la constitution de I’Empire et I’hege- 
monie de la Prusse, et ce que nous avons cru long- 
temps qu’elle etait encore. II faut faire table rase 
* de I’AUemagne de Madame de Stael, de celie aussi 
que nous a fait connaitre Heine et de ceUe qu’a tant 
cherie Renan. L’AHemagne de la pbilosoplue, de la 
poesie et de la musique, TAllemagne du reve, du 
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sentiment et des hautes speculations de I’esprit a 
sombre dans la victoire trop complete de 1870 et 
sous la domination acceptee d’un de ses Etats, ex- 
clusivement militaire. 

La preponderance acceptee de la Prusse et de la 
morale publique Bismarkienne, “ La force prime le 
droit,” a suffi, en un petit nombre d’annees, a boule- 
verser la mentalite de tout un peuple. Un peuple 
est gate, profondement et rapidement, par sa morale 
d’Etat quand il est de nature assez docile pour 
qu’une fraction importante de lui-meme ne regimbe 
pas contre I’influence officielle. La morale d’Etat, 
quelle qu’elle puisse etre, chez les Fran^ais, par 
exemple, ne saurait jamais impregner la France, 
parce qu’une reaction passionn^e se produit auto- 
matiquement dans une bonne partie de ses membres, 
contre ce qui provient de la tete. C’est meme cette 
particularite qui trompe si aisement I’etranger sur 
nous, parce que les resultats publics^de notre singulier 
syst^me de representation sont apparents, tandis que 
notre vie reelle et notre 6tat d’esprit national est 
tout different, tres complexe, et difficilement accessible 
a qui regarde du dehors. Au contraire, tout Alle- 
mand, depuis 1870, a ^te immatricule dans une 
caserne immense et a accept^ la discipline d’un 
soldat. II a ete rompu a attendre et a recevoir d’en 
haut le mot d’ordre, et, ressentant les avantages que 
procure a la sante physique, un r%ime oil le caprice 
ou la volonte individuels s’annnulent, au profit d’un 
certain ordre general, il a oublie sa personnalite et 
gross! demesurement I’idole de I’Etat d’oii decoulaient 
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pour lui vie familiale abondante et facile, et ptos 
perite collective. 

Desormais, d n’est plus ce que, par ses ^ 
dances lointaines on ses heredites psychologique , 
pourrait etre : il est ce que I’Etat veut qu i s • 
De sorte que I’Allemagne nouvelle, ce n etait p 
telle contree babitee par tel peuple dont on a co 
jadis les tendances, ce n’etait plus tell^ ^^^us 
propres aux montagnes ou a la vallee, ce n etait p 
tede personnalite influente, telle tete de parti, 
parti — quoiqu’en details, certaines nuances eusse 
valu d’etre differenciees ; — I’Allemagne, c etait u 
grand pays, discipline, jouissant d’une opul^ 
prosperite materielle, sous un gouvemement stapl , 
puissant et qui n’avait domestique ainsi la nation, 
c’etait cldr, qu’en vue d’un but. 

Pared etat d’un peuple ne laisse pas que d’avoir 
son opportunite et meme la grandeur. On n en 
saurait souhaiter de medleur a un pays vaincu, destine 
au relevement. Ce n’est pas I’initiative indiidduelle, 
a elle seule, qui est capable d’amener un relevement 
national ; d faut a cette grande tache une autorite 
consciente, obeie et animee d’imperturbable con- 
stance. Chez un peuple vaincu, I’essentiel etant le 
relevement, lequel ne se peut accomplir que par H 
force, d faut se resigner a voir toutes les beureuses 
manifestations de la personnalite sacrifiees a une 
fin commune, unique et consideree comme sacree ; 
Vexistence nationale, e’est le dieu qui se nourrit du 
sang k'^plus precieux et qu’d faut nourrir, quelles 
que soient ses exigences, parce que ce dieu importe 
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plus que tout. Par centre, chez un peuple qui a 
realise avec son unit6 toutes ses ambitions rationnelles 
et quelques-unes au dela, se soumettre avec une 
telle cohesion a un regime aussi peu favorable au 
developpement individuel et aussi fortifiant pour la 
communaute, semblait jusqu’a I’evidence tendre vers 
une seule fin : le debordement hors des limites 
naturelles. C’etait un peuple plethorique, qui aurait 
eu besoin des saignees que sont la culture de I’idea- 
lisme, la poursuite des reformes sociales, I’anarchie 
relative que produit une fibre culture individuelle 
tres intense. Pacifique et satisfait, avec sa cerebralite 
acquise, si ce peuple avait eu le sens de la liberte et 
si a la tete de ce peuple eut regne une intelligence, 
c’etait I’occasion infiniment rare de voir renaitre un 
siecle de Pericles, de Leon X ou de Louis XIV. 

Par malheur, non seulement pour I’Allemagne, 
mais pour le monde entier, le sens de la liberte n’est 
pas encore ne en Allemagne ; par une malchance 
egale, I’Empire constitue en 1871 n’avait a sa tete 
que des soldats excellents, et un organisateur, ad- 
mirable, mais grossier, un architecte d’Etat, ma9on 
et goujat a la fois, un entrepreneur de travaux 
publics sans scrupules, capable de batir la forteresse 
oil abrite desormais la vie, mais n’ayant jamais congu 
la vie que comme un travail de forteresse. 

On a pu se demander, pendant une trentaine 
d’ann^es, si I’Empereur Guillaume, succedant brutale- 
ment a Bismarck, allait etre ce “ prince de la paix ” 
attendu. On ne saurait affirmer, encore a I’heure 
actuelle, que la perspective d’un si beau role n’ait 
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pas flatte sa cervelle mcertaine. 
s’y sont probablement opposdes, dont deu. 
partie de son heritage; une -Ration 

produisant I’incertitude et la simulation, ^ 

si I’on vent, et ie cabotinage en second ^ 
traits meme sur quoi 6tait assise sa suffisan 
" m’as-tu vu ? ” un peu \mlgaire, et qui ne 
iamais de le piquer, au travers des iauners , 

I’absence de ces hommes de gdnie sans lesq 
n’est pas de beau rfegne, qui, a eux seulS’jai 
mieux qu’un beau regne, et dont le sien, en ^ 

fut sterile. Quels sont les hommes qui bril 
depuis quarante-quatre annees autour de la cour 
imperiale ? A part ce farouche et inquietant 
isole qu’est Nietzsche, on les cherche. Pas un gra ^ 
ecrivain, pas un grand musicien, pas un 
s’impose ni au monde ni meme au monde a 
mand. On n’entendait parler dans ce pays que ® 
chanceliers, de budgets de guerre, de costumes 
imperiaux et d’industrialisme fiorissant. Comme une 
jolie femme coquette, on eut dit que le Cesar ne 
voulait pas que I’attention s’ecartat de lui, de lui seul, 
de ses bijoux lourdauds, de sa livree. Nous avons 
su plus tard qu’il y avait, en Allemagne, une httera- 
ture : elle etait militaire ; et des ecrivains originaux 
ils se nommaient Treitschke, Droysen, von Hart- 
mann, Lasson, Ostvvald, Haeckel, Harnack et von 
Bemhardi ; ils avaient reinvente la guerre a la fa^on 
des Huns et des Vandales. Leurs oeuvres sont^ a 
present connues ; leurs formules principales ont ete 
pubhees dans les joumaux de tons les pays ; si une 
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inconcevable mechancete du Destin voulait leur 
triomphe, le monde qui avait ete amene a son point 
de floraison par la culture greco-latine et le christia- 
nisme combines, retrograderait, comme on Fa dit, 
d’une quarantaine de siecles. 

L’Allemagne n’a done pas ete, depuis la guerre de 
’70, une reunion de libres individus sollicitant Fana- 
lyse ; on perd son temps a y chercher des sommets 
representatifs ; elle ne possede qu’un sommet : 
celui d’oii part le commandement auquel elle se 
soumet avec une docilite servile. 

Or ce commandement n’est pas d’essence supe- 
rieure. C’est un commandement passe, par quelque 
disgrace du sort, non entre les mains d’un chef-ne, 
mais entre les mains d’un sous-officier connais- 
sant sa th^orie, mais surtout grise de ses galons, 
jouant au monsieur, mais au monsieur endimanche ; 
au fond, demeure caporal. Nombre de nos hommes 
politiques issus de la plus basse democratie, ont 
fait preuve, une fois au pouvoir, d’un sens plus fin 
que I’heritier des Hohenzollern. L’homme superieur 
suscite autour de lui des hommes superieurs ; en tons 
cas il y a chez Fhomme appele au commandement 
supreme une sup6riorite qui consiste a deviner et le 
lieu oil se tapit le genie et I’importance premiere du 
genie, et que la source du genie est dans sa propre 
Hberte. C’est ce que Napoleon ne comprit qu’a 
moitie ; c’est ce que Louis XIV, qui, intellectuelle- 
ment, ne valait probablement pas Napoldon, sentit 
a merveille, en vrai “ Monsieur ” qu’il etait, et 
realisa tout a fait. 
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A la qualite du commandement allemand s ap- 
pareilla, semble-t-il, toute la mentalite de 
magne. On ne pent pas dire que les lettres y bn - 
lerent, nous Favons deja remarque, non plus_ que 
roriginalite dans les arts ; la politique y toujours 
posante,la diplomatic quelque peu grossiere, nous en 
voyons encore aujourd’hui les exemples : Ip sciencp 
et leurs multiples applications sont mieux a la portee 
d’un cerveau sans finesse, et Ton a cru longtemps qu 
la science allemande avail atteint une supremaUe 
incontestee. Bien qu’il ne m’appartienne pas de 
me prononcer sur ce cbapitre, je ne crois pas faure 
erreur en constatant que le proces de cette fameuse 
science allemande a ete revise, et, sans pretendre lui 
retrancher sa part honorable dans les travaux de ces 
quarante dernieres annees, des memoires d’hoimnes 
impartiaux et competents ne concluent pas aujour- 
d’hui a sa primaute. 

En revanche, un tres grand elan fut donne, et 
pmme une impulsion venant d’un centre unique, 
a 1 Industrie, au commerce et en general a tout ce 
qui conceme le bien-etre materiel. Les maisons 
allemands, les bateaux allemands, les chemins de fer 
allemands se multiplierent a la surface du globe, et 
une organisation merveiUeuse, ime activite sans egale, 
une admirable entente nationale contribuerent a 
1 extension de la marque de fabrique allemande et a 
la renommee de I’Allemagne industrielle et com- 
mercialc. La guerre et I’industrie sont les deux 
pands fails significatifs de I’activite allemande depuis 
le trauc de Franefort. 
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L’Allemagne est un people de soldats et d’hommes 
d’affaires, ayant a sa tete un industriel en habit 
militaire. • 

Ce n’est pas une opinion meprisante que nous 
entendons emettre par-la. C’est une opinion qui 
comporte seulement, pour nous, race vieille et 
affinee, et race qui fut en contact admiratif devant 
I’ancienne Aliemagne de la poesie, la constatation 
que I’AUemagne actuelle, avec toutes ses pretentions, 
nous fait un peu I’effet de ces gros parvenus arrives 
par le negoce a la fortune et de qui I’esprit manque de 
formation classique. Entre une certaine classe, chez 
nous classe d’ailleurs entierement depourvue de 
morgue et de prejuges — et le monde qu’une classe 
telle que I’allemande compose, il y aura toujours 
quelque gene et quelque impossibilite d’entente. 

Le propre de I’heureux commer9ant, soudaine- 
ment enrichi et prive irremediablement de ces 
“ humanites ” qui font I’ornement et presque la 
raison d’etre de la vie, c’est I’ostentation. II croit 
naivement a la valeur intrinseque du bien-etre qu’il 
se procure abondamment, de I’opulente demeure 
qu’il se fait construire, de toutes les marques ex- 
terieures d’opulence dont il peut eblouir le voisin. 
II est d’une cr^dulite touchante quant a tout ce 
qui est mangeaille, buverie, signes eclatants de sante 
physique. Il meprise I’homme pale, le nerveux, le 
concentre, le taciturne ou le solitaire, celui que nous 
avons trop honore sous le nom devenu ambigu d’in- 
tellectuel ; un Pascal, un Vauvenargues, un Watteau, 
evidemment seraient chez lui condamnes. 
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On Eonore pourtant cEez lui 
arts, comme chez le 

cachette nn professeur de pEilosopEie et s PP 
pour omer sa maison a quelque marcto 
bleaux. La coimaissance reelle et le ^ 

font defaut : deux choses auxquelles on ne ^PP 
par rien. Des lors le gout est rapidement 
par le grand, le couteux, I’innombrable ; ne pou a 
Leindre le beau, il lance le colossaL Colossal est 
un mot que I’AHemand a rendu odieux, 
desormais ecrire par un K et nLmployer que 
langue de Guillaume II. -• , ^ 

En litterature, en arts, se souvenant maigre 
de rorigine commerciale, on estimera le litterateur, 
peintre ou le musicien qui font I’eloge de la 
plus que celui qui iimove en son art ou I’eleve. ^ 
marque fatalement une aversion rapide pour le vr , 
pour le simple, et pour la discretion ; les preferenc^ 
vont a ce qui flamboie, a ce qui bruit, a ce qui semo e 
destine a s’^taler, ne fut-ce qu’un court momen , 
devant la mondiale galerie. On atteint ainsi tres 
rapidement le faux, et on s’ingenie des lors a exalter 
le mensonge : il ne s’agit en rien de f^e bon, beau 
ou bien, mais de faire ce qui frappe Pimagination si 
prompte et si versatile des hommes : pire encore, ce 
qui conquerit, en le moins de temps possible, le pl^® 
grand nombre possible d’imaginations. On adopte 
ou cree Ic blu^. 

Le bluff est une methode de psychologie tres 
pauvre. Elle donne des fesultats ; mais comme le 
charlatanisme en medecine ; cela n’a qu’un temps et 
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provoque une reaction vindicative et durable. Les 
hommes se laissent duper en un din d’ceil, mais 
passent leur vie k se souvenir qu’ils I’ont 6te. 

Rien n’est plus oppose que le bluff a nos vieux 
instincts fran9ais de probite modeste qui nous in- 
spiraient Thorreur du nom r^pandu, la saine crainte 
du tapage et la parfaite satisfaction d’avoir bien agi, 
fut-ce dans Tombre ; Testime de I’ouvrage de bonne 
quality est populaire chez toutes nos classes d’arti- 
sans ; le d^gout de la camelote - r^cl^me, vous le 
trouverez chez toutes nos classes de travailleurs. On 
comparera plus tard, quand la verite sera totalement 
connue, les communiques officiels de la presente 
guerre, chez les nations alliees, si sobres, si courageux, 
si simples, a ceux qui r^pandirent, de Tautre cote, 
Tannonce de la prise de Paris par I’arm^e allemande 
et le passage de la Mer rouge par les Turcs ! On 
nous parle de la science allemande, et il ne s’agit pas 
de la nier : mais qu'est-ce qu’une science qui a pour 
but premier d’affirmer la superiorite de sa decouverte 
nationale ? Nous ne sommes plus suspects, je pense, 
de manquer de patriotisme ; mais quel est le savant 
fran^ais qui ne soit pret, comme Claude Bernard en 
1870, a incliner ses sentiments les plus' profonds 
devant la majestd de ce que sa methode lui declare 
etre la verity } Cette haute conscience est le plus 
beau courage, et c’est elle qui, en definitive, attire la 
consideration et le respect de Phumanite, 

Le bluff est non seulement le r^sultat d’une 
psychologie bien mediocre, mais il contient quelque 
chose d’humiliant pour celui a qui il s’adresse : le 
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hhtffeur a naturellement un mepris outrecuidan 
envers ce\ix a qui il en veut faire accroire ; li 
traite comnie des troupeaux d’imbeciles ; or, que es 
que soient les faiblesses et meme les miseres^ 
I’esprit humain, il est tout a fait faux, et c’est ^erne 
une niaiserie insigne, de le croire stupide. 11 
et dans tous les pays, une quantite attristante d in- 
dividus ineptes ; mais cbaque peuple, pris dans son 
ensemble, contient un sens commun tr^ aigu, meme 
une malignite profonde, qui n’est pas loin de rappeler 
ce sens genial de la vie, de son developpement et ue 
sa conservation, que possede, en chacun de nos corps, 
la collection de nos cellules. C’est cette constatation 


qua corrige les innombrables epreuves deprimantes 
qu’un homme reflecbi fait quotidiennement autour 
de lui ; la puissance defensive et constructive de 
I’ensemble repare les lezardes ou les affaissements 
particxdiers ; c’est un regard de myope qui nous 
conduit a la misanthropic ; une plus large informa- 
tion doit conclure a quelque optimisme. Au resume, 

I homme n est pas si bete j il perce tot ou tard la 
faussete, arrache les travestissements, et denonce 
1 astuce •, il merite qu’on le traite avec loyaute, en 
personne et non pas en niais. C’est ce que 
1 Allemand ne comprend pas. 

Il ne comprend pas cela a cause de sa conception 
anstocratique du monde ; I’expression “ aristocra- 
tique etant prise dans son sens le plus positif. 
Je crois, pour ma part, a la necessite du gouvemement 
aes masses humaines par une aristocratie : mais si 
e anstocraPe se refuse a comprendre les possi- 
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bilites infinies de superiorite qui gisent un peu 
partout dans ces masses, je lui retire son beau nom 
d’aristocratie et je la fletrie de celui de societe d’ex- 
ploitation pour la traite des hommes. Le marchand 
d’esclaves ignore que sa marchandise contient et le 
cceur et la redoutable cervelle humaine — de toutes les 
substances explosives la pire — . II se complait dans 
cette ignorance facile ; il s’accoutume a ne considerer 
que son propre interet, sa volonte, son caprice, ses 
conceptions personnelles ; il commande, et, autour 
de lui, tout le monde execute. Situation ancienne 
comme le monde, perpetuellement renouvelee dans 
I’histoire, chez celui qui a triomphe par la force ; 
mais situation tragique pour le “ temoin oculaire ” 
qui regarde, qui comprend, qui prevoit et qui attend. 
L’eclat de la substance humaine molestee ou volon- 
tairement ignoree ne saurait tarder. Ici cela produit 
la revolution, terrible ; la cela donne lieu a quelque 
enorme cataclysme national. On ne fait pas fi 
impunement des hommes, on ne dirige pas sa vie 
longtemps ou loin sans la connaissance.et le respect 
des hommes, lesquels constituent les obstacles aux- 
quels se heurte un jour ou I’autre Fintelligence egoiste 
du potentat. A etre tout puissant, le potentat fatale- 
ment devientbete. Il pent se faire que nous voyions 
un jour, en Allemagne, le potentat et la masse humaine 
en conflit ; nous n’en sommes pas la ; je n’escompte 
pas cet evenement, I’existence individuelle, chez le 
peuple allemand, etant trop pauvre. Mais nous 
pouvons tres bien unir pour le moment le marchand 
d’esclaves et I’esclave et les concevoir comme un 
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potentat unique, imbu du nieme orgueil, de la meme 
kifatuation et de la meme ignorance 7 is-a-vis ji® la 
masse des hommes qui sont alors representes par tour 

ce qui n’est pas allemand. , 

Le peuple allemand, empereur ou vilain, est 

convaincu que I’univers non allemand est 
corveable a merci. C’est un prodige dimbecillite 
que produit Torgueil sans cesse entretenu et sur- 
6chauffe. Le peuple arrive a cet etat d aberration 
cesse d’etre ce que nous pouvons appeler inteliigem, 
puisque I’intelligence consiste essentiellement a ae- 
couvrir des rapports justes entre les objets. L Al e 
mand ne voit plus ni rapports entre les objets et lui, 
ni rapports entre les objets entre eux. ■ H ne voit que 
lui, lui toujours ; il se figure etre seul ou il croit les 
autres totalement meprisables, parce qu’il s’est forge 
de routes pieces une opinion superieure de lui-meme. 
Dans la vie, les hommes qui precedent selon ce 
systeme sont odieux, d’abord, joues souvent par le 
premier venu, et parfois finissent au cabanon. On a 
quelque indulgence pour les idealistes transcendants 
qu’aucune r^alite ne gena jamais en la liberty illimitee 
de leurs conceptions. Mais ce qu’il y a de grave 
dans le cas present de I’Allemand, c’est que ses 
facultes ne s’appliquent plus aux concepts ideaux, 
c’est qu’il est, chez lui, un tres remarquable realiste, 
c’est qu’d a, en homme positif ou en homme de 
science, une notion tres exacte de la resistance des 
objets physiques, Et il ne voit pas qu’il y a d’autres 
hommes que lui, et que sa puissance laquelle nous ne 
rcprochons pas d’etre ambitieuse, pent et doit fatale- 
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merit se heurter a des puissances qu’il convien- 
drait d’analyser serieusement avant de s’exposer au 
choc. 

L’experience semble prouver que I’Allemand 
n’avait pas sufRsamment analyse les puissances ad- 
verses. L’Allemand a grossierement ignore la 
Belgique ; il a ignor6 I’Angleterre d’une fa9on qui 
confond I’entendement, en la mesestimant comme 
puissance morale, comme puissance - calculatrice, 
comme puissance militaire ; il a manifeste son 
dedain de la Russie, dont huit mois de guerre nous 
font comprendre et les raisons qu’il avait de croire y 
pouvoir frapper un grand coup, et la quality mediocre, 
tout a fait insuffisante, de ces raisons : raisons de 
commer9ant entreprenant, qui croit toujours pouvoir 
ecraser la boutique rivale ; non pas raisons d’homme 
superieur. Toujours nous retrouvons en lui I’homme 
audacieux et fort ; jamais nous ne trouvons Thomme 
de genie. Il a m^sestime la Serbie, a moins qu’il ne 
se soit moque de I’Autriche, le “ brillant second ” ; 
et I’ev^nement aura demontre encore non seulement 
que ses elements d ’appreciation etaient faux, mais 
qu’il ne convient de se moquer de personne, meme de 
ses amis. Quant a la France, universellement mal 
connue, on est tent6 d’excuser I’Allemagne de I’avoir 
traitee de quantite quasi-negligeable, avant de s’aper- 
cevoir, selon I’expression d’un de ses principaux 
journaux, qu’ “ elle I’egalait sur les champs de 
bataille.” L’Allemand qui, depuis vingt ans, vivait 
chez nous, n’a jamais aper9u que les caracteres les 
plus superficiels de notre race. Il plongeait les 
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racines de son espionnage si savant, jusqu’aux pro- 
fondeurs de notre sol, mais il 6tait dupe de tout ce 
qui, chez nous, est apparences. Nous sommes gens 
d’extreme civilisation : nous ne montrons que des 
apparences. II fallait etre psychologue et atteindre 
au coeur de la patrie franyaise, Ils avaient besoin 
d’un Schopenhauer ; les Bernhardi qu’ils ont ne le 
remplaceront pas. 

Manque de psychologie, c’est le defaut capital d’un 
peuple nullement compose de “ surhommes ” mais 
d’espiits subalternes ; ce sera, je crois, le defaut 
capital de I’Allemagne dans I’incomparable campagne 
presente. XI ne s’ est pas revele chez elle un esprit 
distingue et de premier ordre ; ils ont la force phy- 
sique ; ils en demontreront toute la valeur et toute 
I’insuffisance. 


Leur conception aristocratique du monde qui les 
a conduits au mepris ridicule du genre humain, a 
fausse leur conception scientifique, laquelle a propage 
I’ignorance psychologique parmi les esprits dits “ cul- 
tiyes ” comme le principe du militarisme absolu 
repandait ailleurs la servilite. Nous sommes d’ac- 
cord, je crois, en .^gleterre comme en France pour 
admettre que 1 existence de la communaute depend 
non seulement de la direction, mais de la qualite des 
individus. L Allemagne a cru fortifier la communau- 
te en suppnrnant les tendances individuelles. Elie 


ment demontrera qu’en ceci ne reside pas la force 
vernablc. Nation femelle ” a dit de I’Memagne ie 
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grand Kipling ! ^ Ma joie a 6te grande de retrouver 
sous la plume d’un tel genie Topinion meme que 
j’avais exprimee en pensant que la virilite d’un peuple 
residait en une force intellectuelle partout dissemin^e, 
en un jugement spontand d’individus situes tant au 
dernier qu’au premier echelon de Techelle sociale. 
On connait trop ces fameuses methodes allemandes 
centre lesquelles notre jeunesse fran9aise de ces 
dernieres annees s’etait insurgde, car elles avaient 
envahi nos ecoles. Elles consistaient, soit en litt^ra- 
ture, soit en histoire, par exemple, a supprimer le 
jugement individuel des eleves sur les ceuvres et les 
faits, au profit d’une surabondance pedante de ren- 
seignements ; on remplissait les pages de petites 
notes prouvant qu’on avait pris connaissance d’une 
bibliotheque ; on restreignait au ihinimum son opi- 
nion, prouvant que le sens propre de I’individu n’im- 
portait pas : soumission complete ; absence totale 
d’interpretation. Un magnifique ordre apparent 
de la machine sociale doit sortir de telles methodes 
d’enseignement ; une pauvrete insigne est cachee 
par-dessous ; e’est une superbe ligne de parade qui 
arrache des cris d’admiration au touriste etranger qui 
passe, mais oil pas une des unites ne serait capable de 
s’improviser une defense ingenieuse. De I’intellec- 
tuel au militaire, tout est con9u sur le meme plan. 
S’il etait permis d’employer une expression pejorative 
apropos de qualites sociales si respectables quand elles 
sont autrement con9ues, il faudrait dire que e’est la, 

1 See Le Temps, 3rd Feb, 1915. Letter from Riidyard Kipling to a friend 
in France. — Editor. 
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vraiment la folie de rorganisation, raberration de 
I’ordre. 

Ne leur reprochons que d’avoir pousse ces qualites 
bors des limites oii elles sont dignes du plus profond 
respect. A notre avis, I’ordre public qui ne se 
concilie pas avec la liberte individuelle, I’organisation, 
si imposante qu’elle soit, qui ne coordonne pas, sans 
les violenter, les tendances spontanees et diverses 
a rinfini d’un peuple, ne sont qu’un ordre et qu’une 
organisation de facade. Le veritable ordre public est 
celui qui regne sur un peuple libre. L’Angleterre, a 
ce point de vue, fut depuis plusieurs siecles et demeure 
notre modMe. Nous-memes, aux institutions si 
decriees, mais qui avons fait, bravement, audacieuse- 
ment, genereusement, toutes les experiences sociales, 
et qui trouvons en nous, aux heures difficiles, une si 
grande cohesion, une si forte volonte commune, une 
“ union sacree ” selon I’heureuse formule de notre 
President du Conseil, sommes peut-etre beaucoup 
moins eloignes du veritable ordre public que Ton ne 
le croit communement, et, dans la science de la vie, 
de la He nationale meme, nous avons peut-etre fait 
un pas beaucoup plus grand que I’Allemagne avec 
toute sa fameuse organisation barbare dont elle a 
cru nous ^eraser. 


REisii Boylesve. 





ESSAY ON 

THE MENTALITY OF THE GERMANS 


We are familiar with that psychological method con- 
stantly resorted to by literary men, and especially by 
dramatists, which consists in taking their characters, 
or at the least their principal hero, at a period of crisis 
which they can rapidly bring to its acute stage ; and 
this they do in order that the interesting individual, 
under the stress of events, may, just like a lemon 
squeezed between the fingers, yield up all contents 
to the very last drop of juice. War has a power 
possessed by no other event to set free the hidden or 
uncertain elements in the character of a people. 

In a state of peace a nation may have remained 
almost entirely enigmatical, like a man of the world, 
about whom we feel at liberty to make remarks, 
without, however, placing any great belief in what 
we say, because in ordinary times we have no vivid 
interest either in the person whom we judge or in 
the Judgment that we pass. But in a state of war 
the direct adversaries of a nation must at any cost 
get to understand it through and through, and mere 
« spectators, though previously indifferent perhaps or 
even totally averse to all psychological inquiry, are 

3S 
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now passionately anxious to penetrate into a char- 
acter so conspicuous. 

It is at such a moment that every one reahses 
the capital importance of psychology, of the study 
of character, or of that simple spirit of ethical 
inquiry, the itiide des mosurs, as we French say, we 
who formerly excelled in these exercises which to- 
day we neglect over-much. Had we but expended 
as much energy in trying to Imow the Germans as 
they have done in making an inventory to the 
minutest material items of the country which they 
covet, we should be writing this short essay to-day 
at our ease and after the conclusion of peace, for 
we should have brought to bear on this inquiry that 
spirit of subtlety in which we are not wanting, ^d 
which they entirely lack ; and had we not busied 
ourselves with making an inventory of clocks and 
bric-a-brac, we should have become aware sooner 
of the German intentions, realised that they were our 
enemies, burning with the desire to attack us, and 
should have known in what way they intended to 
carry out this attack. As it was, in spite of numerous 
warnings, neither French, English, nor Russians 
knew anything about it. 

When we wish to form a picture of what German 
mentality is, we must make an effort to forget, at any 
rate to a large extent, what it was before the constitution 
of the Empire and the Prussian hegemony, and what 
for a long time we thought it continued to be. We must 
efface from our minds the Germany of Mme. de 
Stael, the Germany which Heine taught us to know, 
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and the Germany so beloved by Renan. The 
Germany of philosophy, of poetr}^ of music, the 
Germany of dreams, of sentiment, and of high 
intellectual speculation, foundered in the too complete 
victory of 1870, and under the accepted domina- 
tion of one of its states, a military state pure and 
simple. 

The accepted preponderance of Prussia and of 
Bismarck’s political principle, “ Might conquers 
right,” has been sulEcient in a few years to upset the 
mentality of a whole nation. A nation is profoundly 
and rapidly spoiled by its State morality when its 
nature is so docile that no important fraction of itself 
rebels against official influence. State morality, no 
matter what it may be among the French for example, 
can never impregnate the whole of France, because a 
passionate reaction is set up automatically through- 
out a large portion of her body against the product of 
her head. It is this very peculiarity which deceives 
the foreigner so easily in regard to us, because the 
public results of our singular system of representation 
are apparent, while our real life and our national 
state of mind are entirely different, very complex, 
and not easily accessible to those who look from 
without. In Germany, on the contrary, every 
German has, since 1870, been enrolled, as it were, 
into one huge barracks, and has accepted the dis- 
cipline of the soldier. He has been broken into 
awaiting from above the word of command; and 
feeling the advantages to physical health that attend 
a system in which individual whim or caprice vanish 
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before the advantages of a certain general order, he 
has become oblivious to his personality, and ex- 
aggerated out of all proportion the worship of the 
State idol which sheds on him an easy and well- 
nourished family life and a collective prosperity. 

Henceforward he is no longer what ancient 
ancestry or his psychological inheritance might have 
made him ; he is what the State wishes him to be. 
So that we should no longer have regarded the 
new Germany as a known country inhabited by 
known people with whose tendencies we were 
acquainted; no longer the old manners or customs 
peculiar to the hills or the valleys ; no given domi- 
nating personality, no given party-leaders, no given 
party. Although certain party differences of detail 
still deserved discrimination, Germany had become 
a great country, disciplined, enjoying an opulent 
material prosperity under a stable and powerful 
government that had clearly only domesticated the 
nation in this way with one end in view. 

A nation in this condition is by no means lacking 
either in opportunity or in greatness. One would 
wish for no better state of things in a conquered 
country destined to rise again. Individual initiative 
cannot alone bring about a national resurrection ; 
for a task so great one needs a conscious authority^ 
obeyed and animated by an unshakable constancy, 
in a conquered nation, the essential thing being its 
resurrection, which cannot be accomplished save by 
resigned to seeing all the happy 
manifestations of personality sacrificed to the common 
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end, which is the only end, and one to be held as 
sacred ; national existence is a god that feeds on the 
most precious blood, and it must be so fed no matter 
what its exigencies may be, because the god is the 
most important thing of all. 

On the other hand, for a nation that had realised 
together with its unity all reasonable ambitions, and 
even more, this cohesive submission to a regime so 
little favourable to individual development, and so 
strengthening to the community, seemed manifestly 
to tend towards one result, and one alone — ^the over- 
flow of its natural boundaries. The Germans were 
a plethoric people in need of that blood-letting 
represented by the cultivation of idealism, the pursuit 
of social reform, and the relative anarchy produced 
by a free and intensive individual culture. Had 
they been peaceful and content with the mental 
powers they had acquired, had they possessed the 
sense of liberty and at their head had a man of 
intelligence, we should have had once more the 
infinitely rare spectacle of a new age of Pericles, of 
Leo X., or of Louis XIV. 

Unfortunately, not alone for Germany, but for 
the whole world, the sense of liberty has not yet 
been born in Germany ; and by an equal misfortune 
the Empire constituted in 1871 had as its only chiefs 
excellent soldiers and a wonderful but coarse organ- 
iser, an architect of State who was at the same time 
both mason and navvy, an unscrupulous contractor 
of public works, capable of building a fortress for 
the protection of life, but having never conceived life 
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except as a part of fortification. For thirty years no 
one knew whether the Emperor William, after his 
brutal overthrow of Bismarck, would not be the 
long-awaited “ Prince of Peace.” One cannot state 
definitely, even at the present day, that so fine a role 
would not have flattered his uncertain brain. Many 
causes probably tended to prevent this, of which 
two formed part of his inheritance : first, a morbid 
agitation producing uncertainty and dissimulation, 
or hesitation if you like, combined with the mania 
for play-acting ; and in the second place, that treaty 
on 'which was based the somewhat vulgar self- 
sufficiency of his “ hast thou seen me ? ” which has 


never ceased to sting him, even through his laurels. 
Lastly , there was an absence of those men of genius 
without whom a reign cannot be great, who alone 
count for more than a great reign ; and his has been 
certainly barren of such. Who are the men who 
Mve shone during the last forty-four years around 
me Imperial Crown ? Apart from that untamed, 
isolated, and disturbing poet Nietzsche, we seek 
tliem in vain. Not one great writer, not one great 
musician, not one painter, makes his mark on tlie 
world— not even on the world of Germany. In that 

7 chancellors, of war- 

imperial uniforms, and of a flourishing 

thought that the 
Snti™ t?, I coquette, did not wish men’s 

lit. Itim, from him alone, 
rrom Ins vulgar jewels, his liveries. 

We learned later that there existed in Germany 
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a literature, and that it was a military one ; that 
she had original writers, and their names were 
Treitschke, Droysen, von Hartmann, Lasson, 
Ostwald, Haeckel, Harnack, and von Bernhardi ; 
they had re-invented war after the fashion of the Huns 
and the Vandals. Their works are at the present 
day known ; their chief formulae have been pub- 
lished in the newspapers of every country : if an 
inconceivable malignity of Fate were to will the 
trhunph of these men, the world, brought to its 
blossoming by Graeco-Latin culture and by Chris- 
tianity combined, would retreat, as has been said, 
through forty centuries. 

Germany, then, since the war of 1870, has not been 
a gathering of free individuals demanding analysis ; it 
would be vain to look for its representative summits. 
It possesses but one summit : tliat from which there 
issues the word of command, which it obeys with 
servile docility. 

Now this word of command is not of a higher 
kind ; it is a word of command that, through some 
unhappy fate, comes, not from a born leader, but 
from a non-commissioned officer who knows his 
military theory, but who is above all intoxicated by his 
stripes, playing the gentleman, and the gentleman 
in his Sunday best, but at bottom still a corporal. 
Many of our politicians, sprang from the lowest 
ranks of the democracy, have given proof, when once 
in power, of finer feelings than the heir of the Hohen- 
zollerns. The superior man gathers superior men 
around him ; at any rate there exists in the man who 
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is called to the supreme command a superiority that 
consists in guessing where genius lurks hidden, m 
appreciating the capital importance of genius, and 
in knowing that the source of genius lies in its own 
freedom. This is what Napoleon but half under- 
stood ; it was this that Louis XIV., who W'as probably 
intellectually inferior to Napoleon, admirably appreci- 
ated, and, like the true “ Monsieur ” he was, com- 
pletely realised. 

It would seem that the whole mind of Germany 
became assimilated in temper to the German word 
of command. As we have seen, there has been 
neither brilliancy of letters in Germany nor originality 
in the arts. Its politics were always ponderous, its 
diplomacy somewhat coarse, and this has been made 
plain by recent examples. The sciences and their 
many applications are more within the scope of a 
brain lacking in subtlety, and it was long thought 
that the science of Germany had attained to an un- 
challenged supremacy. Though I am not com- 
petent to give my opinion on this matter, I do not 
think that I am mistaken in saydng that Ae verdict 
ori this famous German science has been upset, and 
without claiming to deprive it of its honourable 
share in the achievements of the last forty y^ears, 
recent memoirs written by non-partisan and com- 
petent authorities do not to-day attribute to it the first 
place. 

On the other hand, a great stimulus was given, an 
impulse, as it were, from a single centre, to industry, 
to commerce, and in general to aU that concerns 
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material well-being. German houses, German ships, 
German railways were multiplied over the surface 
of the globe ; and a marvellous organisation, an 
unequalled activity, an admirable combined effort 
of the nation as a whole, contributed to the exten- 
sion of all German manufactured goods and to the 
reputation of industrial and commercial Germany. 
War and industry are the two great significant facts 
of German activity since the treaty of Frankfort. 

Germany is a nation of soldiers and business men, 
with a manufacturer in military uniform at their head. 

I do not mean this as a contemptuous expression 
of opinion, but it is an opinion which means that to 
us — an ancient and refined race, in whom contact 
with the former Germany of thinkers awakened our 
admiration — that to us, Germany as she is, with all 
her claims, seems somewhat like one of those crass 
parvenus who have attained to fortune in business 
and whose minds are lacking in classical culture. 
There must always exist between a certain class in 
France — a class, moreover, entirely devoid of pride 
or prejudice — and a world composed of Germans 
and their like, some feeling of discomfort and in- 
completeness of understanding. 

The characteristic of the fortunate man of busi- 
ness, who has suddenly become rich and irremediably 
deprived of that humane culture which constitutes the 
ornament of life and almost the reason for living, is 
ostentation. Such a man has a simple belief in the 
intrinsic value of the comfort which he obtains for 
himself in profusion, of the sumptuous dwelling 
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that he has built for himself, of all the external marks 
of wealth with which he can dazzle his neighbours. 
In all that pertains to eatables and drinkables his 
credulity is touching, a striking sign of his physical 
health. He despises the man who is pal^^ 
nervous, who is concentrated, taciturn, or solitary, 
him on whom we have too often bestowed the now 
doubtful title of intellectual. A Pascal, a Vauve- 
nargues, a Watteau would obviously meet with his 
condemnation. Yet intelligence and the arts sxe 
honoured in his country just as the multi-millionaire 
indulges secretly in the luxury of a professor of 
philosophy and has recourse for the adornment of 
his house to some picture-dealer. He is lacking in 
true Imowledge and taste ; he lacks completely two 
qualities which nothing else can replace. Hence the 
artistic soon gives way before what is big, costly, and 
pro^se ; unable to attain to the beautiful, he launches 
forth in the colossal. “ Colossal ” is a word that the 
Cretan has rendered hateful ; in future we must 

WiUi^^I^ ^ ^ language of 


In hterature, in the arts, remembering, despite 
commercial origin, the German will esteem 
a er e man of letters, the painter, or the musician 
who praises his house than the man who is an 
^ovator m his art or who_ raises it to a higher level, 
what inevitably increasing aversion from 

fo taste turns 

destfoedSi 2T’ things that appear 

P , though but for one brief moment, 
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in the galleries of the world. Thus he rapidly 
attains to what is false, and uses every means hence- 
forth to exalt what is untrue ; his business is not 
to make what is good or fine or satisfying, but only 
to make what strikes men’s ready and facile imagina- 
tion ; or, worse still, that which conquers in the 
least possible time the greatest possible number 
of imaginations. He adopts, or rather creates, what 
is known as bluff. 

Bluff is a very poor psychological method. It 
does give results, but in' the same way as quackery in 
medicine : it is only transient, and causes a reaction 
that is vindictive and lasting. It is only the matter 
of a moment to dupe a man, but he spends his whole 
life remembering that he has been duped. 

Nothing is more directly opposed than bluff to 
our old French instincts of modest probity, that 
inspired us with the horror of advertisement, the 
wholesome fear of noisiness, and the perfect satis- 
faction of good work even though performed in 
secret. The esteem for work of good quality is . 
popular among all our artisan class ; the disgust 
inspired by shoddy goods, and cheap advertisement, 
this you will find throughout the entirety of our 
working classes. 

• Later on, when the whole truth is known, there 
will be instituted a comparison between the official 
conimuniquh of the present war published by the 
allied nations, so sober, brave, and simple, with 
those on the other side which spread the news of 
the capture of Paris by the Germans and the crossing 
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of the Red Sea by the Turks I They talk to us of 
German science, and we cannot deny its existence ; 
but what is the value of a science of which the 
primary object is to advertise the superiority of the 
nationd discoveries ? We are no longer suspected, 
I believe, of a lack of patriotism ; but what French 
man of science is not prepared, as was Claude 
Bernard in 1870, to subordinate his deepest feelings 
to the majesty of that which his method declares to 
him to be the truth ? This high conscientiousness 
is the finest sort of courage, and it is this that in the 
last resort attracts the respect and the consideration 
of humanity. 

Bluff is not only the outcome of a very mediocre 
psychology, but it contains something humiliating 
to the person on whom it is tried. The bluffer has 
of course a supreme contempt for those whom he 
intends to take in ; he treats them like a flock of 


nincompoops. Now, whatever may be the weak- 
nesses and even the poverty of the human mind, it 
IS altogether fdse, nay, it is the height of foUy, to 
hmk It smpid. There exist in all countries a sad 
num er o mc^pables ; but every nation, taken as a 
o e, as a fund of acute common-sense, even of 
deep s^ewdness, which almost remind one of that 

development, and of 
eacW possessed by the totahty of cells in 
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repair the cracks and yielding of the parts ; it is 
the vision of the short-sighted that brings one to 
misanthropy ; a wider knowledge must lead us to 
optimism in some degree. 

To resume, man is no fool ; sooner or later he 
sees through what is false, tears off disguises, and 
denounces mere cunning ; he deserves to be treated 
with straightforwardness, as a grown-up person and 
not as a ninny. That is what the German fails to 
understand. 

He does not understand this because of his 
aristocratic conception of the world, the expression 
“ aristocratic ” being used here in its most concrete 
sense. I, for my part, believe in the necessity of 
the government of human masses by an aristocracy ; 
but if this aristocracy refuses to understand the 
infinite possibilities of superiority which are almost 
everywhere latent in these masses, then I take from 
it this fine name of aristocracy, and I brand it with 
the name of an exploiting company for traffic in 
men. The slave-dealer is ignorant that his goods 
contain both the heart and the redoubtable brain of 
man — of all explosives the most dangerous. He is 
satisfied with this facile ignorance ; he becomes 
accustomed only to consider his own interest, his 
will, his whims, his own ideas : he is in command, 
surrounded by persons who carry out his orders. 
The situation is as old as the world, everlastingly 
recurring in history in the case of those who have 
triumphed through force ; but to the “ eye-witness ” 
who looks on, who understands, who foresees, and 



a terrible revolution ; now it gives rise to some 
stupendous national upheaval. One cannot despise 
men with impumty, one cannot lead one’s life long 
or far without the knowledge or respect of one’s 
fellow - men ; some day they surely will block the 
way for the potentate of selfish intelligence. By dint 
of becoming all-powerful, the potentate inevitably 
becomes stupid. It may happen that we shall one 
day see in Germany the potentate and the human 
masses in conflict ; we have not yet reached that 
stage . nor do I count on the event, individual 
existence being too poor a thing in the German 
people. But we can very well combine for the 
moment the slave-dealer and his slaves, and conceive 
ttiem as a smsle uote.ntntP +1,0 came 
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another. He sees, always and only, himself ; he 
thinl^s he is alone, or else that others are entirely 
contemptible, because he has constructed out of 
nothing an entire and overweening opinion of him- 
self. In daily life, men who proceed according to 
this system are first of all hateful, often taken in by 
the first-comer, and they sometimes end their lives 
in a padded cell. One has some indulgence for 
transcendental idealists whom no reality has ever 
hampered in the unlimited freedom of their con- 
ceptions. But the serious thing in the present state 
of the German is that his faculties are no longer 
applied to ideal concepts, that he is, at home, a very 
remarkable realist, that he has as a practical man 
and as a man of science a very exact notion of the 
resistance of physical objects. And he does not see 
that there exist other men besides himself, and that 
his power, which we do not blame for being am- 
bitious, may and will inevitably come into conflict 
with powers that he ought seriously to analyze before 
exposing himself to the collision. 

Experience seems to show that the German had 
not sufficiently analyzed these adverse powers. The 
German proved himself crassly ignorant of Belgium : 
he has shown an astounding ignorance of England, 
underestimating her moral power, her prescience, 
and her military strength ; he has shown his con- 
tempt for Russia, and eight months of war have 
made us understand the reasons he had for believing 
that he could strike her a mighty blow, and the 
mediocre and altogether inadequate quality of these 
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reasons: the reasons o£ an 

man who always thinks he can crush ^aiity. 

and not the reasons of the man of S ^ 

In him we always find boldness ^d s l3ia, 

never the man of genius. He unde^ed^^^^^^^^^^ 
unless it was that he was laughing m ^ 

Austria, his •' brilUant second ” ; ^d ev^s 
show once more not only that his judg 
wrong, but that it is unwise to laugh at any 

even at one’s friends. , ^ j nne is 

As for France, universally ill-understooQ, 
tempted to forgive Germany for having 
as a quasi-neghgible quantity until she disc 
to quote one of the chief German newspapers, 

France equalled Germany on the battlefield. 

The German who for twenty years lived ^ 
us perceived nothing but the most superficial c 
acteristics of our race. He buried the roots oi 
clever espionage in the very depths of our soil, 
he was duped by everything that is with us app^ 
ances. \Ye are a people of extreme civilisation and 
show only what is superficial. It was necessary , 
a psychologist and to reach the core of France. 
Germans needed a Schopenhauer ; the Bernhar 
they have will not replace him. c 

A lack of psychology, that is the capital fault o 
a nation composed not of “ supermen ” but ot 
second-rate minds ; that will be the capital fault ot 
Germany in this unparalleled present campaigd- 
No distinguished man of the first rank has revealed 
himself on her side. The Germans possess physical 
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force ; they will prove all its value and all its in- 
adequacy. 

The aristocratic conception of the world which 
has led them to a ridiculous contempt for the human 
race has led astray their scientific conceptions, and 
has spread psychological ignorance among so-called 
cultivated minds, just as the spirit of absolute 
militarism has spread servility in other places. 

We are agreed, I thinlc, in England as in France, 
in believing that the existence of a community 
depends not only on the direction but on the quality 
of individuals. Germany, by the suppression of 
individual tendency, hoped that she would strengthen 
the whole community. It is true that she has thus 
created a formidable and imposing mass ; but I 
refuse to admit, and I hope to be justified by the 
event, that true force resides therein. “ A female 
nation,” said the great Kipling, speaking of Germany. 
Great was my joy to find in the writings of a man of 
such genius the very opinion I had expressed, 
thinldng that the virility of a nation resides in an 
intellectual force that is disseminated throughout, in 
a spontaneous judgment of individuals to be found 
on every rung of the social ladder from the lowest 
to the highest. We know too well those famous 
German methods against which our youth of France 
have rebelled during these last years, for they had 
invaded our schools. The method, in literature and 
in history, consisted in suppressing the individual 
judgments of the pupils on books and facts, and in 
replacing them by a pedantic superabundance of 
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information : the pupils filled page after page with 
little notes to show that they had made themselves 
acquainted with a library ; they reduced their own 
opinion to a minimum, so proving that individuality 
counted for nothing. There was an absolute sub- 
mission, a total lack of interpretation. A magnificent 
surface order of the social machine must result from 
such methods of teaching ; but underneath a signal 
povert)'^ is hidden. It is a splendid mihtary parade 
that extorts admiration from the tourist stranger 
passing by, but of which not a single unit would be 
capable of improvising an ingenious defence. Every- 
thing, from the intellectual to the military, is con- 
ceived on the same plan. If it were permissible to 
employ a pejorative expression to describe social 
qualities so greatly to be respected when they are 
properly conceived, we would say that this is in 
truth organisation gone mad, order gone crazy. 

Let us only reproach the Germans with having 
pushed these qualities beyond the limits within which 
ey are worthy of the deepest respect. In our 
opii^n, a public order irreconcilable with individual 

no matter how imposing, that 
an/i 1 without violating the spontaneous 

hnt nr, diverse tendencies of a race, are nothing 
Dublir organisation for display. True 

Sck V " 1 over a free 

been for point of view, has 

We o\ir<?pKr^^ cenmries and remains our model. 

decried who ’ institutions so much 

ed. who have, nevertheless, tried bravely, 
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boldly, generously every single social experiment, 
and who at this difficult hour find in ourselves a 
cohesion so great, a common purpose so strong, a 
“ sacred union,” to use the happy phrase of our 
Premier, we are perhaps far less distant from true 
public order than is commonly believed ; and in the 
science of life, and even of national life, we have 
perhaps made a far greater advance tlian Germany, 
with all her famous barbarian organisation by which 
she thought we should be crushed. 

Ren6 Boylesve, 
Translated by W. G. Hartog. 



DEBOUT POUR LA' DERNito GUERRE! 
PAR Anatole France, with English Trans- 
lation BY H. G. Wells 

Ils se realisent les reves prophetiques de H. G. Wells, 
ils prennent une monstrueuse forme vivante et 
passent en horreur Dite, Malebolge et tout ce que 
le poete vit dans Tempire des douleurs. Ce ne sont 
point des Martiens, mais des professeurs allemands 
qui accomplirent cette chose. Les Allemands ont 
imprime a cette guerre des formes successives qui 
toutes temoignent de leur horrible genie : la forme 
en trombe, en typhon qui les a conduits jusqu’a la 
Marne oil ils ont essuy^ une defaite irreparable, puis 
la forme souterraine, puis la forme metallurgique et 
chimique. 

Un medecin philosophe de mes amis qui, pres 
de moi, lit ce que j’ecris, m’interrompt : “ — N’en 
doutez pas,” me dit-il, “ si on les laisse faire, a cette 
derniere forme, ils feront succeder la forme bacterio- 
iogique, et, apres la lutte des gaz deleteres et des 
liquides enflammes, ils inaugureront la lutte des 
tubes de culture. II faudra creer dans chaque pays 
alli6 un ministere des serums.” 

C’est done la le fruit de leur savoir I Et je 
songe a ce mot de notre bon Rabelais : “ Science 
sans conscience est la perte de I’ame.” 

ss 
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Jusqu’a ce jour, jusqu’a eux, la guerre atroce, 
epouvantable, gardait, du moins encore parmi les 
nations formees sur les mines de Fempire romain, 
un visage d’homme, quelque chose qui, dans sa 
fiireur meme, rappelait le grec ingenieux ou le mde 
iatin, inventeurs de tous les arts de la paix et de la 
guerre. La guerre avait ses lois, sa mesure ; des 
classiques comme Napoleon y pouvaient exercer 
ieur genie. Les Allemands ont ote a Fart des armes 
tout ce qui lui restait encore d’humain. Ils avaient 
tue la paix ; ils tuent la guerre. Ils en font un 
monstre qui ne peut vivre : il est trop laid. 

Debout pour la demiere guerre ! A Foeuvre ! 
Courage ! 

O Grande-Bretagne, reine des mers, toi qui aimes 
la justice, 6 Sainte Russie, geante au cceur infini- 
ment tendre, 6 belle Italic que raon coeur adore, 
6 Belgique heroique et martyre, 6 here Serbie, et 
toi France, ma chere patrie, et vous nations qu’on 
entend au loin appreter vos armes, etouffez Fhydre 
et deraain vous sourirez en vous tenant par la main 
dans FEurope delivree 1 


Anatole France. 



LET US ARISE AND END WAR ! 

The prophetic nightmares of our scientific fantastics 
are being lamentably realised ; they come about us 
monstrously alive, surpassing the horror of Dis, 
Malebolge and all that the poet beheld in the kingdom 
of misery. But it is not Martians but German 
professors who accomplish these things. They have 
given this war a succession of forms that testify 
continually to their genius for grotesque evil, first 
the likeness of the waterspout and typhoon that 
brought them to the Marne and defeat irreparable, 
then the sullen warfare of the caverns, then the 
conflict of metals and chemicals. ... A philosophi- 
cal doctor who sits beside me and reads as I write, 
interrupts. “ Be certain,” he says, “ that when they 
abandon that last method they will take to bacterio- 
logical war ; after the poison gas and the jet of fire, 
they will fight as disease cultures. We shall have to 
create in every country a ministry of anti-Teutonic 
serums.” 

And to this their science has brought them ! I 
recall the mot of our good Rabelais : “ Knowledge 
without conscience is damnation.” 

Up till now, until they came, war, hideous and 
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horrible though it might be, did presen’^e, at least 
among the nations formed out of the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, a human countenance, something 
which even in its madness could yet recall the 
ingenuous Greek and the vigorous Latin who in- 
vented all the arts of war and peace alike. War had 
still its laws and measures, within which such classics 
as Napoleon found scope for all their genius. The 
Germans have robbed the profession of arms of 
every vestige of humanity. They murdered peace, 
now they are murdering war. They have made 
out of it a monstrosity too evil to survive. 

And so for the last war, the supreme task. O 
Britain, queen of the seas and lover of justice ; Russia, 
giant of the subtle and tender heart ; beautifol Italy, 
whom my heart adores; Belgium, heroic martyr; 
proud Serbia ; and France, dear Fatherland, and all 
you nations who still arm to aid us, throttle and end 
for ever this hydra, and to-morrow you will smile 
and clasp hands across Europe delivered. 

Anatole France, 
Translated by H. G. Wells. 



L’ENVAHISSEMENT, par Remy de Gourmont, 
WITH English Translation by Thomas Hardy 

Je me disais an commencement de cette guerre, et 
j’ai vu ce sentiment eprouve par bien des persoimes : 
si la guerre pouvait se localiser du cote des frontieres, 
du cote de la Belgique, il semble qu’elle serait moins 
douloureuse. Sans doute, c’est ce qui n’est pas 
encore arrive, mais pour ceux qui, apres les premiers 
evenements, s’attendaient au pire, il est evident que 
la situation s’est grandement amelioree. Mais le 
serait-elle jusqu’a mon voeu premier, Fennemi aurait- 
il ete refoule jusqu’aux departements frontieres, en 
souffririons-nous beaucoup moins dans notre senti- 
ment ? Le danger ecarte pour Paris, il resterait 
que Fennemi s’est installe sur un sol qui nous 
appartient et, n’en occupat-il plus qu’une petite 
partie, que nous eprouverions encore je ne sais 
quelle impression de souillure. Mais, au moment 
oil j’ecris, Fimpression de souillure n’est pas la 
seule, quoiqu’elle soit fondamentale, celle de ravage, 
de devastation, impression qui ne r^pond que trop 
a des faits trop precis, nous etreint. Qu’ont-ils 
fait de ces villes belles ou charmantes ? de ces 
paysages oil notre pensee se promene d^semparee, 
de tout ce domaine enfin, qui jamais ne nous donne 
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plus la sensation d’un domaine et od nous ne sommes 
plus les maitres ? Quant aux habitants, je ne me 
les represente plus que comme des errants, comme 
des betes traquees qui se faufilent entre les arbres, 
se cachent dans les mines. C’est douloureux. 
Pensez, si vous n’avez pas de souvenirs de ce cote- 
la, aux maisons que vous avez aimees, aux petites 
villes de province ou vous avez laisse, sous les ormes 
d’un pare ou les tilleuls de la place publique, une 
emotion que vous imaginez toujours vivante et qui 
vous attend- Vous y faites souvent un lent peleri- 
nage, dont vous revenez un peu melancolique, mais 
heureux tout de meme. N’y pensez plus, c’est 
devenu impossible : Ils sont la et devant . eux tous 
les souvenirs ont fui. Oil se cacheraient-ils ? Tout 
n’est que decombres. Et dire que le printemps 
mettra un air de fausse fete sur ces mines pleurantes ! 
Et si par hasard ces hideuses gens n’ont pas detmit 
la maison de vos souvenirs, ils y auront laisse leur 
odeur. Ce sera peut-etre plus triste encore. II 
faut avoir bien pitie de ceux dont la petite patrie 
a ete infectee. C’est pour eux que j’ai ecrit ces 
quatre mots, pauvres coeurs ! 

, Remy de Gourmont. 



INVASION 


At the. beginning of this war I used to say to myself 
— and I have found many others who thought the 
same — ^that it might be less grievous if the fighting 
could be localised on the frontier, towards Belgium. 
That has certainly not yet happened. Nevertheless 
for those who, ^ter the earliest events, expected 
the worst, the situation has vastly improved. But 
supposing my first wish had been realised, and the 
enemy had been driven back to the frontier depart- 
ments, would our heart’s wound have been less 
deep ? Even with danger staved off Paris, the enemy 
would still have been encamped on a soil which is 
ours ; and however limited the extent of his occupa- 
tion, we should still have suffered the anguish of 
defilement. But at the present time we suffer 
something more than this, although the sense of 
defilement is the prevailing impression : there comes 
over us a feeling of outrage, of devastation, which 
corresponds only too well with facts. How have our 
fair towns been treated, those country scenes over 
which our minds loved to wander, and that beautiful 
demesne which has ceased to appear to us a demesne 
and over which we are lords no longer ! As for the 
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people, what are they but wanderers, hunted creatures 
lurking in forests or hiding amidst ruins ! O the 
sorrow of it ! Think, if you have no more personal 
recollections, of the homes you loved, of tiie little 
provincial toivns, where beneath the park ehns or 
the limes on the public square you imagined you 
had left an emotion which time would never dull, 
that would always await you there. To that spot 
you would wend in slow pilgrimage, returning 
melancholy perhaps, but yet happy. Now you must 
cease to think of it. Such thought has become 
impossible. They are there, and every memory 
they have put to flight. Where could memory 
linger ? Everything is ruined. And though over 
this weeping desolation Spring may cast some sem- 
blance of joy, though these frightful folk may per- 
chance have left standing the house you remember, 
they will have polluted it in some way, rendering it 
more piteous perhaps than if it had been destroyed. 
How sorrowful the lot of those whose birthplaces 
and firesides have been thus infected. Poor hearts ! 
For them I write these lines. 

Rerty de Gourmont, 
Translated by Thomas Hardy. 



LA BASILIQUE-FANTOME, par Pierre Loti, 
WITH English Translation by Sir Sidney 
Colvin 

Qctobre 1914 . 

Pour la voir, notre l^endaire et merveilleuse basili- 
que fran9aise, pour lui dire adieu avant sa chute et 
son emiettement sans espoir, j’avais fait faire un 
detour de deux heures a mon auto militaire, en 
revenant d’une mission de service terminee. 

Le matin d’octobre etait brumeux et froid. Les 
coteaux de la Champagne, ce jour-la deserts, avec 
leurs vignobles aux feuilles d’un brun noir, humides 
de pluie, semblaient tout rev^tus d’une sorte de 
basane luisante. Nous avions aussi travers6 une 
foret, en tenant I’osil au guet et les armes pretes, en 
cas de uhlans en maraude. Et enfin nous avions 
aper9u, tres loin dans le brouillard, se dressant de 
toute sa grande taille au-dessus d’un semis de carres 
rouge atres qui devaient etre des toits de maisons, 
une forme immense d’^lise : c’etait evidemment 
cela. 

L’entree de Reims : defenses de toute sorte, 
encombrements de pierres, tranchees, chevaux de 
frise, sentinelles la baionnette croisee. Pour passer, 
I’uniforme et I’appareil militaire ne suffisent pas ; il 
faut parlementer, donner le mot de rallieme7it. 
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• • 

Dans la tres grande ville, inconnue pour moi, je 
demande le chemin de la cathedrale, car on ne I’aper- 
9oit plus ; sa silhouette qui, vue des lointains, 
dominait si bien toutes choses, comme un chateau 
de geants dominerait des demeures de nains, sa 
haute silhouette grise semble s’etre accroupie pour se 
cacher. “ La cathedrale,” repondent les gens, “ c’est 
d’abord tout droit par la ; ensuite vous tournerez 
a gauche, puis a droite, etc.” Et mon auto s’engage 
dans des rues pleines de monde. Beaucoup de sol- 
dats, des regiments en marche, des files de voitures 
d’ambulances ; mais aussi beaucoup de passants 
quelconques, pas plus anxieux que si de rien n’etait ; 
meme beaucoup de femmes en toilette, un livre de 
messe a la main, car c’est dimanche. 

A un carrefour, un rassemblement devant une 
maison aux murailles egratignees de frais ; c’est 
qu’un obus est tombe la tout a I’heure, sans utilite 
du reste comme sans excuse. Simple petite farce 
de brutes, pour dire : vous savez, nous sommes la ; 

■ simple jeu, histoire de tuer quelques personnes, en 
choisissant le dimanche matin parce qu’il y a plus de 
monde dans les rues. Mais, en verite, on dirait que 
cette ville a tout a fait pris son parti d’etre sous les 
jumelles feroces et sous le feu des sauvages embus- 
ques aux coteaux voisins ; ces passants s’arretent 
une minute pour regarder le mur, les traces des 
eclats de fer, et puis achevent tranquiUement leur 
promenade dominicale. Cette fois, ce sont des 
femmes, nous dit-on, et des petites filles que cette 
gentillc farce a couchees dans des mares de sang ; 
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on nous apprend cela, et on n’y pense plus, comme si 
c’etait la moindre des choses, par les temps qui 
courent . . . 

Maintenant le quartier se fait desert ; des maisons 
fermees, du silence comme pour un deuil. Et, au 
bout d’une rue, les grandes portes grises apparaissent, 
les liautes ogives merveilleusement ciselees et les 
hautes tours. Pas un bruit et pas une ame vivante, 
sur la place oil trone encore la basilique-fantome, 
et un vent glace y souffle, sous un ciel opaque. 

Elle tient encore sa place comme par miracle, 
la basilique de Reims, mais tellement criblee et 
dechiree qu’on la devine prete a s’effondrer a la 
moindre secousse ; elle donne I’impression d’une 
grande momie, encore droite et majestueuse, mais 
qu’un rien ferait tomber en cendres. Le sol est 
jonch6 de ses debris precieux. On I’a entouree en 
hate d’une solide barriere de bois blanc, en dedans 
de laquelle sa sainte poussiere a forme des monceaux : 
fragments de rosace, cassons de vitrail, tetes d’anges, 
mains jointes de saints ou de saintes . . . Du haut 
en bas de la tour de gauche, la pierre calcinee a pris 
une etrange couleur de chair cuite^ et les saints 
personnages, toujours debout en rang sur les cor- 
, niches, ont ete comme decortiques par le feu ; ils 
n’ont plus ni visages ni doigts, et, avec leur forme 
humaine qui cependant persiste, ils ressemblent a 
des morts, alignes a la file, dont les contours ne 
s’indiqueraient plus que mollement sous des especes 
de suaires rouge atres. 

Nous faisons le tour de la place sans rencontrer 
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personne, et la barriere qui isole le fragile et encore 
admirable fantome est partout solidement fermee. 
Quant au vieux palais attenant a la basilique, le 
palais episcopal oii A^enaient se reposer les rois de 
France le jour du sacre, il n’est plus qu’une mine 
sans fenetres ni toiture, partout lechee et noircie 
par la flamme. 

Quel joyau sans pared elle etait, cette eglise, plus 
belle encore que Notre-Dame de Paris, plus ajouree 
et plus legere, plus elancee aussi avec ses colonnes 
comme de longs roseaux, etonnantes d’etre si freles 
et de pouvoir tenir ; merveille de notre art religieux 
de France, chef-d’muvre que la foi de nos ancetres 
avait fait eclore la dans sa purete mystique, avant 
que nous fussent venues d’ltalie, pour tout materia- 
liser et tout gater, les lourdeurs sensuelles de ce que 
Ton est convenu d’appeler la Renaissance . . . Oh ! 
la grossiere et lache et imbecile bmtalite de ces 
paquets de ferraiUe, lances a toute volee centre des 
dentelles si delicates, qui depuis des siecies s’ele- 
vaient en confiance dans Pair, et que tant de batailles, 
d’invasions, de tourmentes n’avaient jamais ose 
atteindre ! . . . 

Cette grande maison fermee, la sur la place, doit 
etre I’archeveche, Je tente de sonner au portail, 
pour d^ander la faveur d’entrer dans la cathedrale. 
“ Son Eminence, me dit-on, est a la messe, mais va 
bientdt rentrer. Si je veux attendre , . Et, 
pendant que j’attends, le pretre qui me rcfoit me 
come I’incendie du palais episcopal : “ D’avance ils 
avaiem arrosd les toits avee je nc sais quelle substance 
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diabolique ; quand ensuite ils ont jete leurs bombes 
incendiaires, les charpentes ont brule comme paille, 
et on voyait partout des jets de flammes vertes qui 
fusaient avec un bruit de feu d’artifice.” 

En effet, les barbares avaient premedite et pre- 
pare de • longue main ce sacrilege ; malgre leurs 
pretextes niaisement absurdes, malgre leurs denega- 
tions ehontees, ce qu’ils avaient voulu aneantir ici, 
c’etait le coeur meme de la vieille France ; quelque 
idee superstitieuse les y poussait, autant que leurs 
instincts de sauvages, et c’est a cette besogne qu’ils 
se sont acharnes, alors que, dans la ville, rien d’autre 
ou presque rien n’a souffert. 

— “ Ne pourrait-on pas,” dis-je, “ essayer de rem- 
placer la toiture brulee de la basilique, recouvrir bien 
vite les routes , sans quoi elles ne resisteront pas au 
prochain hirer ? ” 

— “ fividemment,” dit-il, “ aux premieres neiges, 
aux premieres pluies, tout risque de crouler, d’autant 
plus que ces pierres calcinees ont perdu leur resis- 
tance. Mais nous ne pouvons meme pas tenter cela 
pour les preserver un peu, car les Allemands ne nous 
quittent pas des yeux ; au bout de leurs lorgnettes, 
c’est la cathedrale, toujours la cathedrale, et des 
qu’un homme seulement parait sur un clocheton, 
dans une tour, la pluie d’obus aussitot recommence. 
Non, il n’y a rien a faire. A la grace de Dieu.” 

En rentrant, le prelat me donne gracieusement 
un guide qui a les clefs de la barriere, et je penetre 
enfin dans les mines de la basilique, dans la nef 
denudee, qui parait ainsi plus haute encore et plus 
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immense. H y fait froid, et il y fait lugubre a pleurer. 
Ce froid inattendu, ce froid bien plus apre que 
celui de Fexterieur, est peut-etre ce qui des Fabord 
vous saisit et vous deroute ; au lieu de cette senteur 
un peu lourde qui d’ordinaire traine dans les vieilles 
basiliques — fumees de tant d’encens qu’on y a 
brule, emanations de tant de cercueils qu’on y a 
benis, de tant de generations humaines qui s’y sont 
pressees pour Fangoisse et la priere — au lieu de 
cela, un vent humide et glace, qui entre en bruissant 
par toutes les lezardes des murailles, par toutes les 
brisures des vitraux et les trous des voutes. Ces 
voutes, la-haut, de place en place crevees par la 
mitraille, les yeux tout de suite se levent d’instinct 
pour les regarder, les yeux sont comme entraines vers 
elles par le jaillissement de toutes ces colonnes, aussi 
minces que des joncs, qui s’elancent en gerbes pour 
les soutenir ; elles ont des courbes fuy antes, ces 
voutes, des courbes d’une grace exquise qui sem- 
blent avoir ete imaginees pour ne pas rompre la 
montee des prieres, pour ne pas faire retomber les 
regards en quete de ciel. On ne se lasse plus de 
pencher le front en arriere pour les voir, les voutes 
sacrees qui vont s’aneantir ; et puis il y a la-haut 
aussi, tout la-haut, les longues series d’ogives presque 
aeriennes sur quoi elles s’appuient, des ogives in- 
definiment pareilles d’un bout a Fautre de la nef, et 
qui, malgre leurs decoupures compliquees, sont 
reposantes a suivre, dans leur fuite en perspective, 
ynt elles ont d’harmonie. Ces immenses plafonds 
de pierre, en apparence si legers et de plus si lointains, 
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n’oppressent ni n’enferment ; vraiment on les dirait 
affranchis de toute pesanteur et a peine materiels. 

Du reste, mieux vaut s’avancer la-dessous tete 
levde et ne pas trop controler sur quoi Ton marche, 
car ce pavage, un peu tristement sonore, vient d’etre 
souille et noirci par des carbonisations de chair 
humaine. On sait que, le jour de Tincendie, I’eglise 
etait pleine de blesses allemands, etendus sur des 
couches de paille qui prirent feu, et cela devint une 
scene d’horreur digne d’un reve du Dante ; tons ces 
etres, dont les plaies vives cuisaient a la flamme, se 
trainaient en hurlant, sur des moignons rouges, pour 
essayer de gagner les portes trop etroites. On sait 
aussi rheroisme de ces brancardiers, pretres et 
religieuses, risquant leur vie au milieu des bombes 
pour essayer de sauver ces maUieureuses brutes que 
leurs propres freres allemands n’avaient meme pas 
songe a epargner ; ils ne parvinrent cependant pas 
a les sauver tons, il en resta, qui acheverent de bruler 
dans la nef, laissant d’immondes caillots sur les 
saintes dalles oil jadis des corteges de rois et de reines 
avaient traine lentement leurs manteaux d’hermine, 
au son des grandes orgues et du plain-chant . . . 

— “ Tenez,” me dit mon guide, en me montrant 
un large trou dans I’un des bas-cotes, “ void le travail 
d’un obus qu’ils nous ont lance hier au soir. Et 
puis, venez voir le miracle.” 

Et il me mene dans le chceur, oil la statue de 
Jeanne d’Arc, preservee, dirait-on, par quelque grace 
speciale, est toujours la, intacte, avec ses yeux de 
douce extase. 
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Le plus irreparable desastre est celui de ces grandes 
verrieres, que les artistes myst€rieux du treizieme 
siecle avaient religieusement composees, dans la 
meditation et le songe, assemblant par centaines les 
saints et les saintes aux draperies translucides, aux 
aureoles lumineuses. La encore la ferraille alle- 
mande s’est niee par gros paquets stupides, crevant 
tout. Les chefs-d’oeuvre, que personne ne repro- 
duira plus, ont seme sur les dalles leurs debris, a 
jamais impossibles a demeler, les ors, les rouges et 
les bleus dont on a perdu le secret. Finies, les trans- 
parences d’arc-en-ciel ; finies, les jolies attitudes 
naives de tous ces personnages et leurs pMes petites 
figures extasiees ; les mille cassons precieux de ces 
verreries, qui au cours des siecles s’etaient irisees peu 
a peu a la fa9on des opales, gisent a terre, oil du reste 
ils brillent encore comme des gemmes . . . 

Silence aujourd’hui dans cette basilique, comme 
sur la place deserte alentour ; silence de mort entre 
ces murs qui avaient si longtemps vibre de la voix 
des orgues et des vieux chants rituels de France. Le 
vent froid est seul a y faire un semblant de musique, 
ce matin de dimanche, et, lorsque par instants il 
soufHe plus fort, on entend aussi comme la chute de 
perles tr^ legeres : c’est ce qui restait encore en 
place beaux vitraux du Treizieme, qui acheve 
de s’effriter sans recours. 

Tout un cycle raagnifique de notre histoire, qui 
semblait continuer de vivre dans ce sanctuaire, 
d unc vie presque tcrrestre bien qu’immaterielle, 
vient d ctre soudam plonge plus au fond de I’abime 
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des choses revolues dont ie souvenir meme s’abolira 
bientot. La Grande Barbaric a passe par la, la 
barbaric moderne d’outre-Rliin, mille fois pire que 
I’ancienne, parce qu’elle est betement et outrageuse- 
ment satisfaite d’elle-meme, et par consequent fon- 
ciere, incurable, definitive, — destinde, si on ne 
Fecrase, a jcter sur le monde une sinistre nuit 
d ’eclipse . . . 

Vraiment cette Jeanne d’Arc, dans le chceur, est 
etrange d’etre rest^e debout, si calme, intacte, im- 
maculee au milieu du desarroi, n’ayant meme pas 
sur sa robe la moindre egratignure. 


Pierre Loti. 



THE GHOST OF A CATHEDRAL 


I HAD directed my army motor-car to make a two- 
hours’ detour on the return from a military errand 
in order that I might see our wonderful, legend- 
haunted French Cathedral — see it and bid it fare- 
well before it should be fallen and crumbled to 
pieces past hope. 

The October morning was foggy and cold. 
The leaves in the vineyards were black - brown 
with autumn and wet with rain, so that the hill 
slopes of Champagne, deserted that day, seemed 
all clothed in a sort of coat of glistening tan. Our 
road had taken us also through a forest, where 
we had to keep our eyes open and weapons ready 
in case of meeting marauding parties of Uhlans. 
And at last we had discerned, far off in the mist, the 
huge form of a church towering with all its height 
above a patch of reddish squares which could only 
be roofs of houses : this was evidently the thing we 
were seeking. 

The entrance to Rheims. Defences of every 
kind, stone barricades, trenches, spiked railings, 
sentries with fixed bayonets. To gain admission, 
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our military uniform and paraphernalia are not 
enough ; we have to parley and give the pass-word. 

The town being very large and to me unknown, 
I inquire the way to the Cathedral, for it is no longer 
in sight : its tall grey mass, whose outlines from a 
distance dominated everything as a giant’s castle 
might dominate the homes of dwarfs, appeared to 
have squatted down as if to hide itself. “ The 
way to the Cathedral ? — ^first straight ahead,” we 
are told, “ then a turn to the left, then one to the 
right,” etc. And so the car malces its way into 
streets full of people. Numbers of soldiers, regi- 
ments on the march, files of ambulance carriages ; 
but also plenty of ordinary passers-by, seeming no 
more anxious than if nothing at all was happening ; 
even plenty of women dressed in their best and 
walking prayer-book in hand, for the day is Sunday. 

At a corner where four streets meet there we find 
a group gathered outside a house with the marks of 
fresh scratches on its walls. A shell had fallen there 
a little while before, fired without object or excuse. 
Merely a brutal little jest on the part of the enemy, 
as much as to say, “ We’re there, you know ” : 
merely a bit of sport, a fancy to kill a few people, 
choosing Sunday morning for the game because 
then there are more of them in the streets. But 
indeed the town seems to have got thoroughly used 
to living under the scrutiny of ferocious field-glasses 
and the fire of savages ambushed on the slopes of 
the neighbouring hills. The passers-by only stop 
for a minute to look at the wall and notice the marks 
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left by fragments of shells, and then go on quietly 
to finish their Sunday walk. This time it was some 
women and little girls whom the enemy’s pretty jest 
had laid out in pools of their own blood. So people 
teU us and then seem to think no more about it, as 
though in times like these it were a matter of no 
account at all. 

By this time the quarter is getting deserted ; the 
houses are shut and a funereal silence prevails ; and 
there, at the end of a street, appear the great grey 
doors, the lofty pointed arches, with their marvellous 
carvings, and above them the lofty towers. Not a 
sound, not a living soul on the public square where 
the ghost of the great church still towers enthroned : 
only an icy wind blowing under a dense murky 
sky. 

Yes, the Cathedral of Rheims still holds its place, 
but almost, it would seem, by miracle, and so riddled 
and rent that you feel it ready to collapse at the 
slightest shock : it impresses you like a kind of huge 
'.mummy, still upright and majestic, but threatening 
to fall into ashes at a breath. The ground is heaped 
with precious fragments of what it once was. The 
ruin has been hastily fenced in with a solid barrier of 
white wood, within which its sacred dust is piled 
in mounds : bits of carved bosses, splinters of 
painted glass, heads of angels, folded hands of male 
or female saints. . . . From top to bottom of the 
left-hand tower the calcined stone has taken on a 
strange colour of roasted flesh, and the images of 
saints, still stationed in rows above the cornices. 
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have been as it were flayed by the fire ; they have lost 
their faces and fingers, but with their human shapes, 
which they still keep, seem lilce rows of corpses 
wrapped in a kind of reddish cere-cloths through 
which their outlines show vague and blunted. 

We wallc, without meeting a soul, round the place 
where the Cathedral stands, fragile, ghostly, but 
still admirably beautiful, and find the barrier which 
fences it off everywhere solidly closed. As to the 
ancient episcopal palace adjoining it, where the kings 
of France were wont to come for rest on coronation 
day, it is now nothing more than a ruin, windowless, 
roofless, and everywhere licked and blackened by 
the tongue of fire. 

What an incomparable jewel it was, this church 
of Rheims, more beautiful even than Notre Dame 
of Paris, airier and more lace-like, more soaring 
with its columns as slender as reeds, so slender 
and frail that it is amazing how they could hold 
firm : a marvel of our French religious art, a 
master-piece conceived and created in its mysticah^ 
purity by the faith of our ancestor's before there 
had come to us from Italy, to materialise and spoil 
everything, that load of heavy sensual conceptions 
which history has agreed to label the Renaissance. 

. . . Oh to think of the gross and dastardly and 
brainless brutality of hurling those canisters of scrap- 
iron in volleys against the fretwork, delicate as lace, 
which for centuries had reared itself proudly and con- 
fidently in air, and which so many battles, invasions, 
and whirlwinds had never dared to touch ! 
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That great closed house yonder, facing the 
square, should be the residence of the archbishop. 
I venture to ring at the gate to beg the favour of 
admission to the Cathedral. His Eminence, I am 
told, is at mass, but will soon be back, and if I like 
to wait. . . . While I wait, the priest who receives 
me tells me how the episcopal palace was burnt. 
“ They sprayed the roofs beforehand with some 
kind of diabolical fluid ; then, when they threw 
their incendiary bombs on it, the timbers burnt 
like straw, and you saw jets of green flame shooting 
out everywhere with a noise like fire-works.” 

The truth is that the barbarians had premeditated 
and prepared this sacrilege long beforehand. In 
spite of their idiotically absurd pretexts, and for 
all their shameless denials, it was the very heart of 
ancient France that they were bent on here destroying. 
It was some superstitious idea which drove them to 
it, not merely their natural instinct as savages ; and 
they worked fiercely at this particular piece of 
destruction while in the rest of the town nothing or 
next to nothing suffered. 

“ Might it not be possible,” I asked, “ to try and 
replace the burnt roof and cover over the stone 
vaultings quickly, or else they will never stand the 
coming %vinter ? ” “ Obviously,” was the reply, 
“ when the first snows come, or the first rains, there 
is a risk of everything collapsing, and all the more 
seeing that these calcined stones have lost their 
power of resistance. But we cannot even make the 
smallest attempt to protect them as you suggest, 
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for the Germans never talce their eyes off us ; they 
keep the Cathedral always at the end of their spy- 
glasses, always the Cathedral, and the moment the 
figure of a man appears on a pinnacle or inside a 
tower the shower of shells begins again. No, there 
is nothing to be done. Under God’s providence 
we must take our chance.” 

When the archbishop returned he courteously 
gave me a guide who had the keys of the enclosure, 
and so at last I gain admission into the ruins of the 
church : into the great nave, which seems all the 
loftier and vaster for being stripped bare. It is 
cold in there, and depressing to tears. What strikes 
and disconcerts you at first is perhaps that unex- 
pected chill, a chill much more bitter than that of 
the outer air. Instead of the rather heavy odour 
which generally hangs about the interior of an 
ancient church — an odour compounded of so much 
incense burned there, of emanations from so many 
coffins blessed and so many human generations 
congregated there with their sufferings and their 
prayers — instead of that, a damp and icy wind comes 
rustling in through all the crevices of the walls, 
through all the breaches in the windows and holes 
in the vaulted arches. Those vaults high aloft, 
broken here and there by the passage of shells — 
you lift your eyes at once instinctively to gaze at 
them, you feel your sight inevitably drawn towards 
them by the upward spring of all those columns, 
slender as reeds, which soar in sheaves and clusters 
to sustain them. They are wonderful, these vaults 
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with their exquisitely graceful flying curves, which 
seem to have been conceived in order not to interrup 
the upward flight of human prayers or baulk the 
vision of human eyes uplifted in search of he^em 
You never tire of keeping your head thrown bac 
to gaze at them, those sacred vaultings doonie 
presently to fall in ruin ; and then, besides, you see 
up there, far up and away, the long, almost aeria 
series of pointed arches from above which the vault- 
ings spring, arches repeating each other indefinitely 
from one end to the other of the nave and restiu 
to follow in their long receding perspective, such, 
in spite of their complicated cutting up of the wall 
surface, is their general effect of harmony. These 
huge ceilings of stone, in appearance so light and 
moreover hanging so high aloft, neither shut in nor 
oppress the spirit : truly one might imagine them 
enfranchised from all laws of gravity and conditions 
of matter. 

For the rest, it is just as well, in walking under 
them, to keep your head raised and not notice too 
carefully what you are walking on. For this pave- 
ment, yielding a dreary echo to your tread, has been 
lately blackened and defiled by contact with tlic 
charred flesh of human beings. It is matter of 
common knowledge liow on the day when tlie church 
Was set in flames it was full of German wounded 
laid on couches of straw ; how' the straw took fire 
and the scene became one of horror such as Dante 
might have dreamed ; how all these creatures, their 
raw wounds scorching in the flames, dragged tliem- 
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selves shrieking on their bleeding stumps to tiy and 
reach the doors, which were too narrow for the crush. 
Of common knowledge it is also how the stretcher- 
bearers, both priests and nuns, heroically risked 
their lives amid the falling shells in the attempt to 
save these unhappy brutes, whom it had never 
occurred to their own German brothers to try and 
spare. Nevertheless they could not succeed in 
saving all, and there remained some who were 
consumed by fire in the nave, leaving loathsome 
blotches on the sacred pavement where processions of 
kings and queens had once trained solemnly their 
ermine cloaks to the sound of the grand organ and 
of plain-song. ... 

“ Look,” said my guide, as he showed me a great 
hole in one of the side aisles, “ that was done by a 
shell they dropped on us yesterday evening. And 
now come and see the miracle.” And with that he 
took me into the choir, where the statue of Joan of 
Arc, preserved, one would say, by some special grace, 
still stands intact with its looks of gentle ecstasy. 

The most irreparable disaster is that of those 
great stained windows composed by the mysterious 
artists of the thirteenth century in their devout 
dreams and meditations, and depicting men and 
women saints assembled by the hundred with their 
translucent draperies and luminous aureoles. There 
again the great bundles of Gennan scrap-iron came 
stupidly volleying and crashing. Masterpieces that 
no one can reproduce showered down their frag- 
ments never to be sorted again, their wonderful 
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golds and reds and blues of which the secret has 
been lost, upon the pavement stones. Gone for 
ever those rainbow transparencies, gone for ever 
those companies of saints with the charm of their 
simple attitudes and pale, ecstatic little faces. Those 
innumerable precious cuttings of painted glass, which 
in the course of ages had acquired an iridescence 
like that of opals, lie strewn on the ground, and 
shattered as they are still gleam there like gems. 

Within the Cathedral there is silence to-day, as 
in the deserted public place outside : there is silence 
as of death within these walls which had vibrated 
so long to the voices of organs and the old ritual 
chants of France. The chill moaning of the wind is 
the only semblance of music heard there on this 
Sunday morning, and when from time to time it 
rises higher you hear also something like a dropping 
of the lightest pearls : it is the final, irrecoverable 
flaking down of the last fragments of the beautiful 
thirteenth-century windows which had kept their 
place. 

A whole magnificent cycle of our history had 
in this sanctuary seemed still to live, with a life 
immaterial indeed yet almost terrestrial and real. 
By this sacrilege it has been suddenly plunged 
into the deepest gulf of things which have passed 
away and of which even the memory will perish 
before long. The great barbarism has passed over 
^e place, the modem barbarism from beyond the 
I^ine, a thousand times worse than any that was of 
old, inasmuch as it is stolidly and outrageously self- 
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satisfied, and consequently radical, incurable, final, 
— and destined, if it is not crushed, to darken the 
world with the night of a sinister eclipse. . . . 

That Joan of Arc in the choir — strange it is, 
truly, that amid all tlie disarray she should still be 
standing there, serene, intact, immaculate, without so 
much as a single scratch upon her robe. 

Pierre Loti, 

Translated by Sir Sidney Colvin. 



LES COULISSES D’UNE GRANDE BATAILLE, 
Brie, Septembre 1914, par Madame Mary 
Duclaux, with a Translation by the Author 

I 

L’arm^e de Paris coiinait a fond la Brie ; cette plaine, — 
disons mieux : ce plateau fertile — qui, s’elevant entre 
la Seine et la Marne, domine de ses quelques cen- 
taines de metres et Pile de France et la Champagne. 
Sur une carte hypsometrique on voit ses faibles 
sommets surgir, comme une ile, des vallees alentour. 
Aucun pays n’est plus abondant ; ce mot de Brie veut 
dire, en vieille langue celtique, “ terre meuble,” et 
le seul nom evoque, pour toute oreille fran9aise, 
une vision d’immenses moissons, de grandes fermes 
claires et gaies enfermees comme des forteresses 
dans leurs blanches murailles, de charmantes villes 
aux beaux clochers, toutes celebres dans nos fastes 
agricoles qui exaltent les roses de Provins comme 
les laines de Coulommiers, la farine de Corbeil, 
les volailles de Meaux, les fruits de Melun et de 
Fontainebleau. Entre les champs de ble, des routes, 
qui sont des avenues royales, franchissent le plateau 
en tons les sens : zebre par les troncs des arbres, on 
voit glisser le vaste- horizon ondule ou, de loin en 
loin, pour la joie des chasseurs, un beau bouquet 
de bois s’eleve, tout rond, sur la glebe nourriciere. 
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Mais a Fautomne, — lorsque les dernieres recoltes 
sont en grange et les moutons dans les chaumes, — 
le pays denude prend un caractere plus noble et 
plus severe. II devient alors un admirable terrain 
de mancEuvres ; environ tons les deux ans, pour 
I’enseignement de nos jeunes soldats, on y refait 
la Campagne de France, en corrigeant les erreurs 
de Napoleon . . . J’etais en Brie en septembre 
1914 au moment ou nos soldats refaisaient cette 
bataille pour de bon. 


II 

Nous etions en Brie des les premiers jours de 
juillet, mais la oii le plateau s’abaisse pres de Paris, 
surplombant en simple balcon la grande vallee oil 
la Seine bouge et glisse entre les arbres et les maisons. 
J’aime beaucoup ce petit pays de Sucy qui conserve 
encore le caractere emouvant d’un ancetre paysan 
assis aux portes du metropole. On monte la longue 
pente qui mene de la gare au village, et la, presque 
tout de suite, les moissons, les vergers, les bois, 
vous mettent sous les yeux un veritable paysage 
briard . . . Quelques-uns de nos plus intimes amis 
habitent depuis longtemps ce calme pays, si different 
des ordinaires environs de Paris. Ils nous avaient 
prete pour le mois de juiUet, pendant leur absence 
aux eaux, une belle maison blanche au fond d’un 
beau pare boise. Nous y vivions dans une tran- 
quillite a peine eclaboussee par quelques rumeurs 
Caillaux . . . Tout d’un coup, le samedi, 
aout, les cloches du village se mirent a sonnet 
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a coups redoubles tandis qu’au fort de Sucy, les 
tambours battaient un etrange et sinistre avertisse- 
ment. Ces bruits-la, je les entendis pour la premiere 
fois : c’etait le tocsin, c’etait la generale, c’etait la 
patrie en danger. 

Au village on affichait deja I’ordre de la mobilisa- 
tion. Des femmes affair^es, aux yeux rouges, aux 
levres serrees, s’agitaient en silence ; leurs hommes, 
surexcites, avec une sorte de gaiete volontaire, se 
rassemblaient , causant entre eux. Le sombre souvenir 
de ’70 pesait encore sur le pays. On n’avait qu’une 
demi-confiance dans la resistance premiere de nos 
armes. Certes, on voulait vendre sa vie bien cher, 
mais on disait tout bas : “ Dans un mois ils seront 
ici 1 ” Et les vieux exhumaient leurs souvenirs 
de la grande guerre. 

La certitude de vaincre ne devait s’emparer de 
la France que six semaines plus tard, apres le miracle 
de la Marne, mais deja I’esprit de sacrifice etait 
absolu. Et puis on avait aussi le desir d’en finir, 
une bonne fois (et fut-ce dans des conditions me- 
diocres) avec la querelle toujours renaissante d’un 
mauvais voisin. “ Ils nous cherchent trop ! ” di- 
saient ces jeunes gens — “ Ils sont toujours a nous 
chercher ! ” Les socialistes marchaient aussi volon- 
tairement que les autres. Je vois encore un grand 
gaillard d’ouvrier, debout sur le seuil du marchand 
de vin : “ Nous reglerons les comptes apres (disait- 
il), mais maintenant il faut se battre.” 

Cependant, d’heure en heure les conditions de 
la vie se transformaient autour de nous. Comme 
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par enchantement I’argent devint introuvable ; per- 
sonne ne voulait plus changer un cheque ni meme 
un billet de cent francs : I’embarras etait grand. 
La circulation des gens etait presqu’aussi entravee 
que celle des especes, car le chemin de fer etait 
immobilise par le transport des troupes : plus de 
voyages, plus de joxu'naux, plus de lettres : une 
depeche que nous hasardions mit vingt-quatre heures 
pour franchir quarante kilometres. Les chevaux 
du village, les autos des chateaux, etaient requisi- 
tionnes pour Farmee. Les plus simples mouve- 
ments de la vie ordinaire etaient comme disloques ; 
tout devenait difficile et complique. 

Pourtant, il fallait bien demarrer. La maison de 
nos amis se trouve construite dans la zone militaire ; 
elle confine au fort ; on allait, sans doute, la detruire, 
si elle genait le tir. Le lendemain (dimanche 2 
aout) nous etions assez heureuses pour trouver au 
village une mechante charrette avec une vieille 
haridelle refusee a Farmee ; notre amie, ayant ob- 
tenu un sursis de requisition, nous preta son auto. 
Dans ces deux voitures, nous nous entassions — six 
personnes, dont une octogenaire, avec leurs bagages 
— et nous nous mimes en route pour Melun, ou 
deja nous avions arrete une petite maison, a travers 
les plaines de la Brie, toutes couvertes de la plus 
merv^eilleuse moisson. 


in 

La Hlle de Melun, qui avoue treize ou quatorze 
mille habitants, ne s’etale point aux regards. Lors- 
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qu’on y arrive par le plateau, I’ceil plonge vers la 
Seine et ne s’aper^oit pas d’une rue. On voit au 
premier plan la vieille place de la Prefecture avec 
ses quinconces, d’oii s’eleve un vieil et svelte clocher, 
se profilant gracieusement centre quelque chose de 
vague, de bleu, de vaste, d’ou emergent une fleche 
d’eglise et plusieurs toits pointus. Et puis, bien plus 
loin, on distingue des champs et les premiers halliers 
de la foret. La ville de Melun est comme escamotee — 
elle et sa riviere — dans I’intervalle de cette invisible 
vallee. 

La voie abrupte qui devale la cote du clocher 
vers la Seine s’appelle la rue Saint Barthelemy. 
C’est la que le soir, vers sept heures, on vend les 
journaux de Paris avec les dernieres depeches. Le 
couchant rosit derriere le clocher. C’est I’heure 
tranquille oii les dragons vont boire — ou plutot 
diner en ville, — les dragons en permission de sortie. 
Les voila qui descendent de la caserne, assez nom- 
breux, se pressant a la rencontre des jeunes cyclistes 
qui montent de la gare avec leurs paquets d’ “ In- 
transigeant ” et de “ Liberte.” Les bourgeois sortent 
sur le pas de leur porte ; on accourt de toutes parts ; 
un groupe de charmantes dames de la Croix-Rouge, 
toutes blanches depuis leurs menus souliers de bal 
jusqu’au voile qui drape leur tete, fait tableau dans 
un coin. Comme il n’y a pas assez de journaux 
pour tout le monde, on se les partage fraternellement, 
Un grand capitaine d’Infanterie se penche pour lire 
la “ Patrie ” avec le cuisinier du “ Grand Monarque ” 
qui le dent deploye, tandis qu’un enfant des ecoles 
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s’approche de moi en m^offrant timidement une 
feuiUe deja toute froissee. 

Ce qu’on y lit n’est guere rassurant : c’est la 
ruee des Allemands a travers la Belgique, balayant 
tout sur leur passage ; c’est la defaite de Charleroi ; 
c’est la retraite de Mons. Entre les reticences des 
communiques et les ratures de la Censure nous 
entrevoyons de bien tristes choses. Evidemment 
nous n’avons pu soutenir le choc ! Que deviendra 
la France ? . . . “ Nous avons perdu un peu de 
terrain.” Et le lendemain les journaux avouent 
“ im l%er recul ” (en effet de la frontiere jusqu’a 
Chantilly !). A la Prefecture on ne cache plus qu’il 
y a eu “ des incidents — peut-etre des accidents.” 
Affolees'^par ce mystere, les imaginations se montent. 
Le malaise public devient assez vite un sentiment 
de vague effroi. Qu’est-ce done que ces j^Ulemands 
invincibles, inhumains et surhumains, qui brulent, 
saccagent, piUent tout ce qui se trouve sur leur 
chemin ? Ils sont deja dans le Nord ... a Soissons 
... a Compi^ne ... a Senlis . . . aux portes 
de^Paris ! 


IV 

Quel spectacle alors que les routes et les rues de 
la vieille ville endormie ! La Belle aux Bles dormant 
se reveilla dans un sursaut de terreur. Le dimanche, 
9 aout, les premiers reservistes partaient. C’etaient 
les hommes de la campagne, petits Briards souples 
qui marchaient, marchaient, comme s’ils voulaient 
aller a pied au bout du monde, en fredonnant a 
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mi-voix la Marseillaise.” Je les vois encore defiler 
entre les routes bordees de leurs families et de leurs 
amis, se pencbatvt sonvent de cdte, ioi pour serrer 
une main qui se tend, et la pour embrasser un petit 
enfant qu’on souleve vers les soldats. Us portent 
au bout de leurs baionnettes des bouquets de dahlias, 
de bluets et de roses, et ils passent vite, vite, presque 
en courant ... 

Le lendemain, a notre ^tonnement, ce ne sont 
plus les troupiers qui s’en vont. On rassemble les 
liommes du pays trop jeunes encore ou trop ages 
pour se battre. On les emmene a la gare — hommes 
grisonnants, adolescents de quinze a dix-sept ans — 
et on les embarque pour Albi, le depot de notre 
regiment. Je m’etonnais de voir partir ces hommes, 
evidemment les ouvriers agricoles des villages de 
la region, laissant sur la plaine, 6parpill6es, les 
moissons, car je ne savais pas encore la coutume 
prussienne d’emmener en captivite les habitants du 
pays, jeunes et vieux, sains et malades, qu’ils raflent 
dans leurs champs et conduisent de ville en ville, 
comme des troupeaux. Le gouvernement militaire, 
mieux renseigne par le sort de trop de nos villages, 
pr^venait rennemi, et enleva lui-meme ceux qu’il 
jugeait le plus exposes, en attendant de s’en servir 
centre Tagresseur. 

C’etait le mardi, septembre, qu’on me 
signala pour la premiere fois un passage de refugies 
du Nord. J’allais aussitot les voir. C’^tait des 
maraichers des environs de Valenciennes qui se 
dirigeaient vers I’Ouest. Presque tout de suite, il en 
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arrivait d’autres, partis d’une grande exploitation 
agricole pres de Saint-Quentin, a cinq ou six char- 
retees pleines, sous la conduite du fermier. Ils 
etaient la, assises dans leurs petites voitures sans 
baches, aussi propres, aussi calmes, aussi admirables 
les uns que les autres, accompagnes d’une quantite 
invraisemblable d’enfants qui jouaient en ce moment- 
la au bord de la route. C’etait a ne pas comprendre 
comment ils pouvaient tous s’entasser dans ces 
humbles voitures, deja encombrees de paquets de 
linge et de rouleaux de couvertures. Je suppose 
qu’ils allaient tour a tour en voiture ou a pied. Ils 
etaient deja depuis plusieurs jours en route — pauvre 
tribu errante qui conservait, quand meme, le plus 
etrange aspect d’ordre et de tenue. Le temps 
heureusement se maintenait splendide ; ils ne 
soufFraient que de la chaleur. Que faisaient-ils 
plus tard sous la pluie battante ? Je les ai toujours 
presents a I’esprit, si tranquilles, si ranges, et comme 
epoussetes, dans leur miserables chariots, me contant 
avec leur accent trainant la maniere dont le tonnerre 
du canon les avait surpris dans leurs champs. Ce 
bruit etait bientot suivi d’un autre, plus proche et 
presque plus terrible encore, qui etait I’explosion du 
pont. Les Anglais faisaient sauter ponts, passerelles, 
et routes — tout ce qui pouvait servir a I’ennemi. 
Puis un officier “ ben poli ” les invita a s’eloigner, 
vers I’inconnu : ils etaient “ evacues.” C’etait la 
premiere fois que j’avais a faire a ce mot qui allait, 
pendant quelques jours, frapper nos oreilles con- 
tinuellement, comme un refrain. 
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Malgre leur belle allure decente, ces fuyards 
effaraient les habitants des endroits oil ils passaient, 
et il en venait toujours et de toutes soites. Ce meme 
soir je me trouvais dans le cabinet du Prefet. L’ai- 
mable Conseiller qui me recevait etait appele a chaque 
instant au telephone : tous les maires des environs 
demandaient des instructions : devraient-ils rester 
pour attendre Fennemi ? Ou s’il fallait partir en 
emmenant les troupeaux ? Ce jour-la meme (mais 
je ne le savais pas encore) on avait evacue les villages 
de FOurcq et la terreur gagnait le Grand-Morin. 
Peut-etre savait-on cela a Corbeil, a Brie-Comte- 
Robert. Le telephone de la Prefecture avait beau 
conseiller le calme, le courage ; les fermiers partaient, 
emmenant leurs betes, et les longs troupeaux meu- 
glants encombraient les routes, dans une poussiere 
epaisse qu’aggravait encore le mouvement des fuyards 
de Paris, bourgeois effar6s entasses dans leurs taxi- 
autos fuyant vers Montereau, vers Montargis, vers 
Orleans, vers le Midi. Les Melunois ne se montraient 
guere plus braves. Sauf trois ou quatre families, 
les bourgeois s’en allerent tous, malgre Fextreme 
depense, malgre la difficulte de trouver un moyen de 
transport, malgre Fabandon encore plus cruel oh ils 
devaient laisser leurs concitoyens. “ Ils tuent leur 
chien (nous disait un des leurs, plus courageux), ils 
tuent leur chat, et ils s’en vont.” Ils ne pouvaient 
guere tuer leurs domestiques, mais, pour la plupart, 
ils les laissaient. 

Le Prefet lui-meme jugea que son devoir Fappelait 
aupres du gouvernement a Bordeaux. Le maire se 
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volatilisa promptement. _ La Croix-Rouge fila sur 
Orleans. Les Postes etaient toutes emballees, pretes 
a partir, et je crois que le haut personnel s’en fut a 
Montargis. Les trois Banques rivales, avec un en- 
semble touchant, montraient visage de bois. La 
plupart des magasins se fermaient et je me rappeUe 
tel apres-midi ob la blanchisseuse, apres la laitiere, 
vint nous dire qu’elle aussi, elle s’absentait. Je ne 
sais laquelle etait la plus triste : de la route poussie- 
reuse encombree de fuyards, ou de la ville, veuve et 
vide derriere ses volets clos. Mais I’armee etait la, 
et le peuple bon et vaillant ; notre petite maison, 
enclose de murs et calme, avec, en face, les deux 
enormes sophoras tout en fleurs, semblait encore 
un abri, un oasis de paix. 


V 

En m’eveillant, le mercredi 2 septembre, j’appris 
que les Anglais, avec leur Quartier-general, etaient 
arrives dans la nuit. On les voyait dans les rues, 
alettes, ingambes, vifs, propres et gais, comme s’ils 
ne sortaient pas de cet enfer de Charleroi, comme 
s’ils n’avaient pas fui pendant 5 jours devant le plus 
epouvantable ennemi, a travers des provinces desolees. 
Leur seule vue etaient un tonique : “ Les Anglais 
sont si rieurs ! ” disaient les bons gens de Melun, 
deja un peu ragaillardis, 

Dans I’apres - midi, je descendais la rue Saint 
Barthelemy vers cette vieille Place, ou carrefour, 
qu occupe I’eglise de Saint Aspais. Je contournais 
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le vieux monument ogival et parfois j’echangeais 
quelques mots avec les femmes qui causaient sur la 
Place, toutes reconfortees par Parriv^e des Allies, lors- 
que je sentis autour de moi comme un frisson general. 
Mais voiia les femmes qui rentrent en courant dans 
leurs maisons, avec je ne sais quel air epouvante I 
Elies marmottent toutes elfarees : “ Les Allemands ! 
Ce sont maintenant les Allemands ! . . .” Je restais 
done seule au milieu de la Place et, quoique je n’eprou- 
vais pas le sentiment de la peur — plutot une immense 
attente — j’ai du etre encore plus consternee qu’elles, 
car pour rien au monde je n’aurais pu bouger ou 
parler . . . Alors je vois avancer, tournant le coin 
de I’eglise, une troupe d’aspect, en effet, redoutable : 
des hommes blonds qui marchent avec un rytbme 
libre et sauvage, leurs jambes halves nues sous leurs 
jupes grises : e’etaient les Highlanders en tenue de 
campagne 1 ... La vie reflua dans tout mon 6tre 
et a mon indicible etonnement je m’ecoutais chanter 
le fier chant ecossais : 

“ Fils de l’^)cosse, vous qui, avec Wallace, avez 
donne votre sang pour la patrie, vous qui avez suivi 
au combat le Bruce, Salut ! Je vous souhaite une 
tombe ensanglantee ou bien la victoire ! ” 

Cependant les Highlanders passaient, et chacun 
me faisait de la main un leger salut de compatriote. 

VI 

II y avait maintenant a Melun environ trois 
regiments d’ Anglais, le Quartier-General et I’Avia- 
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tion. Ajoutes a nos dragons et a notre 31™'' cela 
nous faisait bien des soldats pour une petite ville. 
Ils etaient toujours en allees et venues, jamais tous 
a Melun en meme temps, de sorte que les rues et les 
routes retentissaient constamment du passage des 
troupes. Mais le plus etonnant c’etait le train des 
equipages. Qui n’a point vu le service de transports 
d’une armee modeme — et surtout d’une armee 
anglaise — ne pent rien concevoir de pareil. L’artil- 
lerie de la Force Expeditionnaire n’est pas venue 
jusqu’a chez nous ; j’ai aper^u devant mes fenetres 
a Paris, sur la paisible Place Saint Fran9ois-Xavier, 
a quelque enterrement de general, bien plus de 
canons et de caissons qu’il n’y en avait a Melun 
pendant la bataille de la Marne. Cependant PAvia- 
tion y etait au complet. Nous voyions de nos fe- 
netres les enormes voitures qui renfermaient, em- 
paquet^e, cette artillerie des airs. Mais que pou- 
vaient bien contenir ces vastes autos-camions, gigan- 
tesques “ paniers a salade ” — qui s’en allaient, sales, 
aveugles, hideux, dans un fracas de ferraille et un 
tourbillon de poussiere ? Des munitions ? De 
I’equipement ? Des foumitures ? Du ra\dtaille- 
' ment ? Sans doute il y avait un peu de tout : du 
fil de fer barbele et aussi des cisailles, des baionnettes 
et des cartouches, des brancards et des couvertures, 
du pain, du bacon, des rasoirs, du savon, du tabac 
et du the, du rhum et de la confiture d’oranges : il 
faut tant de choses pour equiper nos braves Tommies ! 

Apres les camions militaires, venaient une quantitc 
incroj’^able d’autobus industriels de tous les coins 
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de I’Angleterre et de TEcosse : Colis Postaux de 
Londres, Blanchisserie d’Aberdeen, Laiterie de 
Glasgow &c. II me parut alors qu’un tel encombre- 
ment devait bien alourdir la manoeuvre d’une arm^e 
en campagne, mais, huit jours plus tard, je m’aper9us 
que tout ce luxe de transport pent a la rigueur servir 
a plus d’une fin. 

VII 

Tout cet immense mouvement d’hommes et de 
choses me fit bien comprendre que nous etions peu 
eloign^s du champ de la bataille, Et je regardais 
ma vieille mere, puis je tournais mes yeux vers 
nos trois jolies bonnes et les charmantes jeunes filles 
de notre propridtaire, en me demandant comment 
la premiere pouvait affronter ces routes congestion- 
nees, et, si nous restions, quels risques couraient 
les autres. Nous avions vraiment choisi, pour une 
personne agee, une singuliere villegiature ! Ma mere 
toutefois ne demandait qu’a demeurer : elle etait la 
plus vaillante de nous toutes. Cependant, sentant 
bien le poids de mon ignorance, je me decidais, le 
vendredi, a aller demander aide et conseil a mes 
compatriotes au Quartier-General des Anglais. 

Ils etaient dtablis dans une grande et belle maison 
faisant le coin de la rue Saint-Louis. J’y etais 
refue par un general, encore svelte et jeune sous ses 
cheveux gris, avec cette bonte simple et camarade 
qui est la politesse des Anglais. Appuye, presque 
assis, sur un bout de la table il se mit a m’expliquer 
la situation : “A votre place, je resterais (disait-il). 
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Ma mere est aussi agdc que la votre ; elle se trouvc 
a Paris, qui est a peu pres aussi exposd que Melun, 
et je lui ecris de s’y tenir, car ricn n’est dangercux 
pour les vieiilards comme la route, dans Tetat oix 
vous la voyez, — a moins, naturellement, de se trouver 
directement dans la ligne du feu.” 

— “ Mais voila, general, justement ce que je 
voudrais savoir : que deviendrons - nous, si nous 
nous trouvons prises entre deux' feux ? ” 

— “ Je ne crois pas (r^pondit-il) — je ne crois 
vraiment pas, Madame, que les Allemands arrivent 
jusqu’a la Seine, fividemment cela est possible . . . 
Tenez, Madame, sous peu nous quitterons Melun. 
Et je ne pense pas que nous reviendrons par ici. Si 
nous devrions revenir, passez les ponts avee nous ; ils 
sont mines et le dernier soldat anglais les fera sauter.” 

. . . C’etait, je crois, le lendemain que je re- 
marquais dans la ville un mouvement militaire 
vraiment effrayant. Au coin de notre rue, im soldat 
anglais, a genoux sur le trottoir, raccommodait 
quelque chose a sa bicyclette ; comme je passais, il 
me regardait avec de bons yeux si confiants que je 
m’arretais : 

— “ Croyez- vous, lui dis-je, que nous soyons 
ici fort exposes ? ” 

Pas tant que 9a, Madame. Voyez -vous, 
la ville ici est toute pleine de generaux et je me 
suis toujours dit : Oil il y a beaucoup de generaux, il 
n’y a jamais beaucoup de casse ! . . .” 

Je rentrais chez moi, toute reconfortee par cette 
boime parole. 
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viir 

Cependant le lendemain, le dimanche 6 sep- 
tembre (jour a jamais memorable), nous etions 
reveill6es au premier matin par le grondement du 
canon, apparemment tout proche. Mais sur ces 
terrains ouverts la reverberation porte loin ; les 
Allemands faisaient un feu roulant sur Coulom- 
miers, sur Provins, sur La Ferte, mais ils etaient 
encore a trente ou quarante kilometres de Melun : 
ce qui apres tout n’est qu’une course en auto ! . . . 
Mais vers midi nous n’entendions plus ces coups 
inoubliables, sourds et mats, qui vibrent sinistrement 
jusque dans le coeur de ceux qui les ecoutent. Le 
temps etait si splendide qu’on ne pouvait croire au 
mal. Ma soeur, en rentrant de la messe, nous 
trouvait, ma mere et moi, assises a la veranda, oc- 
cupees a contempler une quantite de gracieux avions 
qui tournaient et voltigeaient, etincelants au ciel, 
s’elangant, emergeant a travers les rameaux fleuris 
des sophoras en face pour darder ensuite leur vol 
jusqu’au bout de Phorizon. Comment croire que 
ces ravissants oiseaux etaient des messagers de mort ? 
Ma mere venait pour la premiere fois de les dis- 
tinguer : nous etions si contentes de I’etat de sa vue 
que nous faisions moins attention a la bataille ! 

C’etait un moment heureux. Mais bientot je 
renaissais a des preoccupations plus graves : le 
sort de Paris etait en ce moment en jeu. Je quittais 
la maison pour aller aux nouvelles ; presque a ma 
porte, je rencontrais un jeune Highlander, aussi 

H 
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doux, aussi reserv<S dans son maintien, qiic s’il sortait 
du preche a Glasgow. Aussitdt je recommence 

mon eternelle antienne ; . , . „ j 

“ Croyez-vous que nous allons voir les Allemanas 


• * i >> 

par ici r 

Et lui de repondre, avec 


le joli accent detache 


de sa race : 

“ Je me suis bien laisse dire, Madame, que les 
Allemands venaient de subir un petit echec.” 

Et c’est de cette modeste maniere, que j’appris 
la victoire de la Marne. 


IX 

Une victoire modeme, pourtant, ne se decide 
pas dans les vingt-quatre heures. Le canon tonnait 
encore plus d’un jour. II s’etait produit, parait-il, 
dans nos lignes un trou qu’il fallait boucher, coute 
que coute ; aussi le mercredi, 9 septembre, le 
mouvement militaire devint - il plus effrene que 
jamais, J’etais assise a ecrire dans ma chambre 
lorsque, vers la fin de Tapres-midi, j’entendis comme 
un long roulement de tonnerre. Je m’approchai 
de la croisee, et la, sur la route, je vis tout Tattirail 
du transport anglais lance a fond de train et convert 
de grappes de soldats,: camions, autos blindes, 
autobus, voitures de toutes sortes disparaissait sous 
Tessaim. Les enormes voitures, aussi rapides que 
lourdes, tanguaient de £3900 effrayante, et je crai- 
gnais a cbaque instant de voirles vaillants Tommies 
lances dans le vide. C etait bien la course de chars 
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la plus extraordinaire et la plus precipitee ; ainsi jetes 
a toute vol^e k travers I’espace, ils faisaient la navette 
entre Vareddes (je crois — ou 6tait-ce Coulommiers ?) 
et Melun, amenant des troupes fraiches directement 
sur le champ de bataille, comme les auto - taxis 
des compagnies parisiennes avaient emporte les 
regiments du General Manoury : c’est peut-etre cette 
ressource de la traction automobile qui nous a gagne 
la victoire de la Marne 1 . . . Les soldats passaient 
dans ce fracas, dans cette poussifere indescriptible, 
saluant de leurs mains, comme de tout Fair de leurs 
gais et jeunes visages, les femmes a leurs fenetres, et 
les gens qui se tenaient aux portes de leurs jardins. 
Morituri salutabant ! Combien d’entr’eux ont laisse 
leurs os sur cette belle plaine de Brie ! 

“ Que de corps le long des fosses, 

L’un sur I’autre tout entasses ! 

Jamais ne fut telle tuerie 
Frappant telle chevalerie ! ” 

Les vieux vers du “ Mystere d’ Orleans ” me revien- 
nent a I’esprit. Mais qui a jamais plaint les soldats 
de Jeanne d’Arc ? Envions plutot ceux qui, par 
une mort glorieuse et joyeusement consentie, peuvent 
donner a leur pays la victoire, abattre un tyran, et 
assurer au monde le triomphe du droit et de la 
liberte. 


Mary Duclaux. 



THE BACKGROUND OF A VICTORY 
Brie, September 1914 

I 

The soldiers of the north of France are familiar 
with the fields of Brie — ^those highflying, rolling 
plains that reach from the Marne to the Seine, 
lifting their gentle eminence above the Valois valleys 
and the chalky levels of Champagne. If you look 
on one of those modern maps that mark the scale 
of heights, you will see this airy table- land float like 
- an island above the lower-lying country, although 
its modest summit rises but a few hundred feet 
above the sea. In constitution and soil it is different 
from the neighbouring regions. In ancient Celtic 
the name Brie means “ arable land ” ; and the 
very sound of it evokes, for a French ear, a vision of 
splendid harvests, of great, white, cheerful farms 
walled in hke fortresses, of picturesque old towns 
with lovely steeples, all of them famous in the 
annals of our agriculture which commemorate 
the roses of Protons, the flocks and cheeses of 
Coulommiers, the flour of Corbeil, the fowls of 
Meaux, the fruits of Melun and of Fontainebleau. 
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The roads, as shady and as straight as royal avenues, 
cross the plain in all directions ; one sees the vast 
horizon slip between the tree -trunks, an endless 
champaign of harvest-land, with here and there 
a round clump of trees, a little wood, compact 
and slender as is the way of France, and, far away 
on the horizon, the forests of Etampes and Fon- 
tainebleau. 

But when autumn has gathered in the harvest 
and set the flocks a-grazing in the stubble, the 
great, bare, noble plain wears a severer aspect. It 
then becomes an admirable country for military 
manosuvres, and the young soldiers of France — 
at least those of the and, 3rd, and 4th corps d'armde 
— every two years or so, fight over there again those 
battles which Napoleon lost a hundred years ago 
against overwhelming odds. Naturally they correct 
the great Emperor’s mistakes. I was in Brie in 
September 1914 when they gave us a new and admir- 
able version (and this time in grim earnest) of the 
Campaign of France. 


II 

We had been in Brie since the beginning of July, 
but at the end near Paris ; there the plain dwindles 
to the merest balcony overhanging the great valley 
where the Seine glitters and glides between the 
houses and the trees. I love the pleasant village of 
Sucy, so simple, set down on the outskirts of the 
capital like some grey-haired old peasant-farmer 
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resting at the gate of his market-town. You leave 
, the railway-station in the valley and climb the long 
slope to the church ; a few steps farther and the plain 
spreads out before your eyes its wealth of cornfields, 
orchards, woods — a characteristic landscape of Brie. 
. . . Some of our dearest friends have lived for 
many years in this quiet country, so unlike the usual 
suburbs of Paris. They were absent that July and 
had lent us their house — a large white cottage in a 
lovely wooded park. We lived there in the deepest 
peace, scarce bespattered by the distant rumours 
of the Caillaux case, and we took very calmly the 
European situation. . . . Suddenly one Saturday 
afternoon — it was the ist of August — the church 
bells began to peal fast and furious, while the drums 
at the neighbouring fort of Sucy beat a strange, 
sinister tattoo. I had never heard just those sounds 
before, yet I knew they rang the tocsin, — ^that they 
were beating a general alarm, because the country 
was in danger. 

We went into the village, where the bill-stickers 
were posting up the order of mobilisation. Anxious, 
red-eyed women with tight lips busied themselves 
in silence. The men, excited, talking with a sort 
of forced gaiety, gathered together in little knots 
and groups. The sombre memory of 1870 hung 
over the village like a cloud ; the soldiers of the 
morrow, persuaded of Prussian invincibility, had 
little confidence in their own power to resist the 
firet shock of onslaught. They were determined to 
sell their lives dear ; but one heard ominous murmurs. 
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“ In a month’s time they’ll be here ! ” and the older 
people exhumed their recollections of the great 

war. 

It was only six weeks later that the sense of 
victory — a full trust in her own strength and in her 
Allies — ^was to take possession of France, after the 
miracle of the Marne ; but from the first day she 
offered herself up in sacrifice, keeping nothing back, 
pouring out her best on the altar. There is some- 
thing religious in the patriotism of the French : 
every son of the soil has in him the stuff of a burnt- 
offering. And, mingling with this oblation, there 

was, in the hearts of all these young men, a natural 
irritation against a wrangling neighbour whose pro- 
vocations never left them long in peace. “ They’re 
always trying to pick a quarrel,” said these youths. 
“ Let ’em come on, and, ready or not, we’ll fight 
the thing to a finish.” The socialists were just as 
eager as the others. I see in my mind’s eye a tall 
workman standing on the steps of the public-house 
and calling out, “ We’ll settle accounts among our- 
selves afterwards, but now we must be off.” 

Meanwhile, hour by hour, the conditions of life 
around us changed, and, one by one, the commodities 
of civilisation vanished as a dream. There was no 
more money ; no one would change a cheque or 
even a bank-note. It became increasingly difficult 
to move from place to place, for the trains were 
required for the transport of troops ; the horses 
were taken for the army, and even the motors of 
the country-houses were requisitioned. No news- 
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papers, no post. A telegram that we sent to some 
friends twenty-five miles away took some twenty- 
four hours to reach them. The simplest movements 
of our daily life had become difficult and complicated. 

And yet it was necessary that we should slip our 
moorings ! Our friends’ cottage is built in the 
mili tary zone ; their park runs right up to the 
outworks of the fort, and we were warned that the 
house might be unroofed, or even pulled down, 
at any moment. On Sunday (August 2) we were 
fortunate enough to find in the village a sort of 
baker’s cart with an old horse which had been 
refused by the army ; our kind hostess obtained 
leave to keep her motor-car another day ; and, 
piled into the two vehicles, bag and baggage, half 
a dozen women, and one of us well over eighty, we 
set out for Melun, where we had already hired a 
house for the summer, driving across the plains of 
Brie, undulating with the tawny wealth of an un- 
gathered harvest. 


Ill 

The town of Melun was originally built, like 
Paris, on an island in the Seine ; the wide sunny 
bridges, the poplars by the river, the towers, the 
fortress walls, remind us still of what must have 
been the little round city of Saint-Louis. But when 
you reach Melun from the plains that overhang 
It (just as the moors overhang the towns in York- 
shire) you see nothing of all this ; the eye plunges 
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towards the Seine and discovers neither street nor 
river. In the foreground stands the old Place de 
la Prefecture with its stiffly-planted quincunxes of 
lime-trees, beyond which there rises an ancient, 
slender belfry, standing out against a vague abyss 
of blue air and sky ; some roofs emerge, a church 
steeple, and then, far away, the fields and the first 
dim outskirts of the forest. Melun itself, and the 
river, and all the bridges are swallowed up, invisible, 
in the interval of the valley. 

The street that drops steeply from the belfry to 
the river is called the rue Saint Barthelemy. And 
there every evening, between six and seven, the 
newsboys come rushing up from the station with 
their bundles of evening papers. Behind the clock- 
tower the sunset flushes the sky ; and, relieved 
against this lovely background, the dragoons come 
hurrying down the street, eager to read the last 
communique. The townspeople open their doors 
and hail the cyclists, whose packets of Intra 7 isigeant 
and Liberte vanish visibly. In one corner a group 
of veiled, white Red-Cross nurses make a picture. 
There are not enough newspapers to go round, so 
we share them fraternally : a tall captain stoops to 
read the Patrie over the shoulder of the white-capped 
chef from the Grand Monarque, and a little boy 
from the Board School sidles up to me, offering his 
rumpled journal. 

And, as we read, our hearts are disquieted within 
us, for, between the erasures of the cetisure and the 
reticences of the official telegrams, we read no 
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cheerful news : heroic Belgium crucified ^ on her 
Calvaiy ; the North of France overrun by invading - 
armies ; our cities burned ; our fields laid waste ; 
Frenchwomen and their little ones driven as beggars 
into the wilderness — for our peaceful provinces are 
become a desolation 1 Terrible invaders, how shall 
we withstand them ? Evidently we have not with- 
stood them 1 What wll be the fate of France ? . . . 
With blurred eyes we read : “We have lost some 
ground ” ; “ Our troops have given way at one 
point.” The Prefecture no longer conceals from 
us that there have been “ incidents — perhaps 
accidents.” As objects loom larger through a mist, 
so the disaster that we divine seems still more sinister 
because we are kept in the dark. A vague fear 
creeps over us as we realise that the enemy is nearing 
us hour by hour. The Germans are at Compiegne, 
at Chantilly, at Senlis, at the very gates of Paris. 

IV 

A ch^ge has come over the spirit of the place : 
the Sleeping Beauty in the cornfields has woken up 
with a start ; and the roads that used to echo to 
the rumble of the harvest waggons are crowded now 
with different passengers. 

This morning the soldiers left — ^the first Reservists. 
They are chiefly peasants from the neighbouring 
farms — small, supple men, tanned with the sun in 
the fields, who walk as if they would march to the end 
of the world. And as they go they hum under their 
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breath the “ Marseillaise.” If I shut my eyes I 
can still see them moving along the white roads 
lined with their families and their friends ; they 
.stoop this way and that, here to press an outstretched 
hand, and there to kiss a baby that the mother lifts 
up towards the soldiers. Posies of dahlias, corn- 
flowers, and roses are spiked on the points of their 
bayonets, and the people throw them flowers as they 
pass with a swift step and a light springy gait, almost 
running on the road to battle. 

The next morning, to our surprise, there was 
another departure — not soldiers this time, but lads 
of seventeen and grizzled men of fifty, just in Aeir 
working clothes. The authorities are sending them 
to Albi in the south. Strange, with the still un- 
garhered harvest lying loose upon the plains, to 
take away these labourers of the farms and fields'! 
I wondered, for my part, since I did not know 
the Customs of the Prussian hordes, who drive off 
all the manhood of the provinces they invade, old 
and young, sound and sick, herding them from town 
to town like cattle until they can entrain them for 
their concentration camps in Germany. They are 
better informed at Headquarters ; they husband the 
last resources of the country. So old and young are 
off for a change of air on the banks of the Tarn. 

It was a Tuesday morning, the first of September, 
when I saw my first troop of travelling refugees. 
They were market-gardeners from the neighbour- 
hood of Valenciennes. Within an hour they were 
followed by a second company : the whole population 
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of a large farm near Saint - Quentin, led by the 
farmer and the farmer’s wife. There were five or 
six cartloads of them ; and there they sat in their 
little uncovered spring-carts and light country gigs, 
as neat as print, composed and quiet, accompanied 
by a quite abnormal quantity of children, who, when 
I saw them, were playing about in the shade of the 
trees on the green edges of the road, I wondered 
how their mothers ever tucked them into the strict 
compass of those narrow vehicles, piled up already 
with bales of clean linen and bundles of wraps. 
I suppose they must have travelled ride and tie. 
They had been several days upon the road — poor 
wandering pilgrims as homeless as ever were the 
migrating nations of an elder world, and yet with 
such an air of homely tidiness and natural, unruffled 
dignity ! The weather, happily, was splendid still ; 
they only suffered from the heat at midday ; but 
in the drenching rains and wild storms of inid- 
September I wondered had they reached their 
journey’s end? I thought of them seated in their 
unsheltered carts, and heard again their quiet drawl- 
ing voices telHng me how the sound of the cannon 
had surprised them in their fields, succeeded by a 
sound yet more dreadful and nearer — ^the blasting, 
bursting explosion of the village bridge. The 
English occupied the country in force, they told me, 
blowing up bridges, ruining the roads, in order to 
prevent the advance of the Germans ; and they, poor 
things, looked on, a little confused between these 
oreign friends and these foreign foes who alike 
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brought devastation in their train, until a pleasant- 
mannered officer politely bade them begone, for 
their home was about to be blown stone from stone. 
They were “ evacuated ” ; it was the first time I 
came in contact with that word which thenceforth, 
for many days, was to haunt me like a refrain. 

Notwithstanding their decent, orderly ways, these 
bands of refugees alarmed the towns they travelled 
through. Those I had spoken with were soon followed 
by a long train, in harvest- wains, spread with straw, 
in market-carts, in waggons, where the old, the sick, 
and the little children were installed, while bevies 
of young girls and women, with a sprinkling of lads, 
walked by the side. Their flocks and herds accom- 
panied them. Many of them were almost neighbours, 
farmers from the villages near Meaux and Coulom- 
miers. Later in the day, when I called at the 
Prefecture, the friendly Conseiller who received me 
was constantly obliged to interrupt our conversation 
in order to answer the telephone : it seemed to me 
that all the Mayors of Seine-et-Marne rang him up 
to ask if they should chance the arrival of the in- 
vaders or take the road at once, with such of their 
goods and cattle as they could convey to a place of 
safety. I did not know then (but perhaps the Mayors 
were better informed) that the valley of the Ourcq was 
already evacuated, — that the Germans were approach- 
ing the banks of the Grand-Morin. The telephone 
of the Prefecture counselled calm, patience, courage, 
but in vain ; and the incessant stream of fugitives 
went bleating, lowing, rumbling along the road, in 
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a cloud of dust, constantly traversed , by the swifter 
current of the refugees from Paris, piled in their 
taxi-cabs, fleeing for dear life from the wrath to 
come towards Montereau, Orleans, Montargis, or 
the South. The citizens of Melun swelled the train. 
Despite the extreme expense and difiiculty of securing 
any means of conveyance, almost all the well-to-do 
families in the place decamped : “ They shoot their 
dog and poison their cat,” said one of them, “ and 
they’re off.” They did not go so far as to make 
away with the servants, but, for the most part, they 
left them to their fate. 

The Prefect went where duty called him — ^to Bor- 
deaux ; the Mayor vanished like a beautiful dream ; 
the Red Cross emigrated to Orleans ; the Post Office 
was all packed up in baskets, and the head officials, 
I believe, were to be met with at Montargis ; the 
three rival Banks, with a touching unanimity, on 
the self-same afternoon closed their doors and 
shutters ; three-fourths of the shops followed suit ; 
and I recollect the day when the laundress and the 
milk-woman called to let us know that they too 
were off. . . . What were we to do, six lone, lorn 
females ? The dusty encumbered road and the 
drear deserted town looked equally uninspiring. 
But our little house, hidden behind its high garden 
walls and sheltered by the flowery shade of two 
immense acacia -trees across the lane, appeared an 
asylum of peace — ^the quietest sanctuary. So we 
stayed on at Melun with the army, and the kind and 
plucky mass of the people. 
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V 

On Wednesday the 2nd the maid who brought 
my breakfast informed me that the English had 
arrived in the night. The Staff was there with 
Sir John French ; the aviation camp was already 
being set out some half a mile beyond the town gates, 
and the British troops were to be seen in the streets, 
alert, nimble, brisk, lively, clean and bright, as 
though they were not still, as it were, singed by 
the hell-fire of Charleroi and broken by the fatigue 
of the retreat from Mons. The very sight and sound 
of them was a tonic. In the twinkling of an eye 
the reputation of their race was changed : “ The 
English love a laugh ! ” said the good people of 
Melun. 

In the course of the afternoon I went down into 
the town, and as I stood on the old market-square 
that surrounds the ancient church of Saint-Aspais, I 
talked to some of the townswomen (much heartened 
by the arrival of the English and politely inclined 
to attribute it to me), when I felt a sudden change in 
the moral atmosphere, and saw the women I was 
talking' to. rush into their houses muttering in dreadful 
voices, “ Les Allemands ! Ce sont maintenant les 
Allemands.” I felt no fear, only an immense strained 
curiosity ; but I must have been at heart far more 
afraid than they, for I could not have moved or cried. 
And there, by the old church, round the corner, came 
the bonny Highlanders ! I stood still on the pave- 
ment and sang “ Scots wha hae ” at the top of my 
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old cracked voice, and they (appreciating the welcome 
and excusing the minstrelsy) waved their hands to 
me as they passed. 

The relief must have been great, for the next 
morning I woke up with an absurd jingle running 
in my head : 

“ Dance since ye’re dancing, William, 

Dance up and doon ; 

Set to your partners, William, 

We’ll play the tune ! 

“ See, make a bow to Paris ! 

Here’s Antwerp toon ; 

Off to the gulf of Riga, 

Back to Verdoon, — 

Ay, but I’m thinking, laddie, 

Ye’ll use your shoon ! 

“ Dance, since ye’re dancing, William, 

Dance up and doon ; 

Set to your partners, William, 

We’ll play the tune. 

“ What ! Wad ye stop the pipers ? 

Nay, ’tis ower soon ! 

Dance, since ye’re dancing, William, 
Dance, ye puir loon ! 

Dance till ye’re dizzy, William ! 

Dance till ye swoon ; 

Dance till ye’re dead, my laddie. 

We’ll play the tune ! ” 
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VI 

There were by this time three regiments of the 
English at Melun besides the Staff and the Flying 
Corps — such brave, bright, orderly, kind young men. 
Add the French Dragoons of the place and our 31st, 
and you have a great many soldiers for a small 
half-empty town ! They were always coming and 
going, never all there at the same time, so that the 
roads were constantly echoing with the passage of 
troops. But nothing was so astonishing as the 
baggage and ammunition ; no one can imagine it 
who has not seen the transport-service of a modern 
army, especially an English army. We had little 
or no cannon visible to the naked eye ; I think 
I have seen more at some military funeral under 
my Paris windows before the quiet church of 
Saint Fran9ois Xavier ; but we had the Flying 
Corps. And we saw from our windows a long 
file of enormous mo tor- waggons, great grey cocoons 
which held, packed close, the dragon-fly wings 
of our aerial artillery. But what could fill those 
endless lorries, drays, motor -omnibuses, cars — 
hideous things like huge “ Black Marias ” gone 
grey with grief — which shook our walls as they 
passed in a rattle and a rumble of old iron and a 
smother of dust ? Barbed wire and scissors, no 
doubt, and bayonets and cartridges, and blankets and 
stretchers, bread, bacon, razors, soap, tea, cake, 
tobacco, rum, and marmalade ! It needs so many 
things to equip our gallant Tommies ! 
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After these military motors there streamed by 
a continual flux of commercial autobuses from all 
parts of the three kingdoms : Carter Paterson, the 
Glasgow Dairy, the Aberdeen Steam Laundry, the 
Universal Appetiser — doubtless surprised to find 
themselves in the steep streets of Melun I As I 
looked at them I thought that such an excess of 
luggage must grievously encumber the movements 
of an army on the march. I was quite wrong ! And 
a week later I perceived that all this luxury of trans- 
port could, on occasion, serve more than one end. 

VII 

All this turmoil of men and things indicated 
that we were not far from the field of battle. And 
sometimes I looked at my mother, old and ill ; and 
sometimes I looked at our three pretty maids. The 
one risked so much in moving along those congested 
roads ! (And who knows what the others risked 
in staying if, after all, the Germans came !) We 
had certainly chosen a strange resort for a delicate 
old lady’s autumn holiday ! And the question now 
was whether it would be more dangerous to leave 
her here or to take her away. Not that she wished 
to go ; my mother was the most courageous of us 
all, or rather she only dreaded that dusty exodus ; 
but I felt we were deciding without sufficient data, 
and so one morning I summoned all my courage 
and V7ent to ask for aid and counsel from our com- 
patriots at Headquarters. 
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The Staff were installed in a comfortable mansion 
at the corner of the rue Saint-Louis, where I was 
received by one of the younger Generals, a slight 
graceful man with grey hair, who greeted me with 
that quiet simplicity, that almost comradely kindness 
which are the good manners of the English. He 
leant up against a comer of the table and explained 
the situation. 

“ I should stay ! ” said he. “I have told my 
mother, who is in Paris, to stay there, and Paris is 
as much exposed as Melun. Privately, I believe 
the Germans have little chance of getting to either. 
Of course they may ; one can never be sure ; we 
may be defeated. But you must run some risk any 
way, and I think, for old persons, nothing is so 
fatal as these terrible roads, unless, of course, you 
are directly in the firing line.” 

I laughed : “ But that is iust the question, 
General ! ” 

“Well, really, I should stay. Still, I will venture 
to give you one piece of advice. We shall be leaving 
soon, and I think you will see no more of us, but 
if we should return — I don’t expect it — ^then follow 
us across the bridges ! There are mines under 
them both and, once across, we shall blow them 
up.” . . . 

It was the next day, I think, that at the street 
corner I saw an English soldier kneeling by the kerb- 
stone, mending his bike. He looked up at me with 
such understanding, friendly eyes that I stopped 
and spoke to him. 
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“ Are we getting the best of it ? ” said I. “ Is 
there much danger ? ” 

“ Well, Miss," said he, “ it’s like this : the place is 
full up with Generals ; and I don’t know how it is, 
but I’ve always noticed where there’s so many 
Generals there’s hot much danger ! ’’ 

I went home comforted by this wise saw. 

VIII 

But the next morning (Sunday, September 6) 
I woke to the muffled roar of distant cannon — ^the 
battle was at Coulommiers, at La Ferte, at Provins, 
more than twenty miles away, but along those roll- 
ing plains the sound reverberated uninterruptedly. 
Throb, thud, plop ; the dismal sound seemed to 
echo in one’s heart. But towards noon it ceased. 
The weather was so lovely one could scarcely believe 
that all was not well with the world. When my 
sister came in from church she foimd us sitting on 
the verandah, my mother and I, watching the 
aeroplanes, quantities of them, as they glittered in 
the sunshine, flitting, apparently, in and out of the 
white - flowered branches of our great acacias, or 
suddenly darting to the extremest verge of the 
horizon. It seemed impossible these graceful lovely 
birds should be the messengers of death. For the 
first time my mother, with her dim eyes, had been 
able to descry them, and we were so pleased that 
we paid less attention to the battle. 

That was a moment’s interlude. Soon our minds 
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harked back to the encounter, so close at hand, 
which doubtless would decide the fate of Paris. I 
went out into the road and saw there a douce, demure 
young Highlander taking his Sunday afternoon’s 
walk, as quietly as if he had been in Glasgow. 

“ How are things going ? ” said I. “ Do you tliink 
the Germans are coming ? ” 

“ I’ve been hearing, Matam, that the Chermans 
will have been hafing a pit of a set-back,” said he. 

And it was in this modest manner that I heard 
of the victory of the Marne. 

IX 

But, in our times, a victory is more than a day’s 
work. We were still to hear, in ever fainter gusts, 
the hoarse bark of the cannon. The battle still 
went on. . . . Somehow, it seems, there came to 
be a weak place in our lines, an empty space which 
must be filled immediately at any price; Men must 
be brought at once to stay that dangerous spot. . . . 
On Wednesday, September 9, I was writing in my 
room in the afternoon when I heard a long thundering 
rumble out of doors. Looking out, I saw in the road 
the whole transport of the English Force, every 
car covered with clusters and swarms of laughing 
soldiers, tearing at the utmost rate of their machines 
in the direction of Coulommiers. The great grey 
lorries, too heavy for such a pace, pitched and 
swayed in the most alarming manner ; at every 
instant I thought I should see some of those brave 
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and cheerful Tommies hurled off into space. It 
was a headlong course, the oddest, most precipitate 
of chariot-races. Forth and back, back and forth 
the motors rushed between Melun and (I think) 
Vareddes, bringing relays of fresh troops right on 
to the field of battle, just as General Manoury 
transported the regiments of Paris in the taxi-cabs 
of the capital . D oubtless it was the efficient prompti- 
tude of our motor-service that helped us to win the 
battle of the Marne ! . . . And still they went 
crashing by, in the most astounding din, half-hidden 
by the swirling dust, through which one caught a 
gleam of waving hands and laughing faces. . . . 
Morituri salutabayit! How many of them have left 
their brave hearts to rot in and enrich the loams of 
Brie I 

“ Que de corps le long des fosses, 

L’un sur I’autre tout entasses ! 

Jamais ne fut telle tuerie 
Frappant telle chevalerie ! ” 

The plaintive couplets of the ancient Mystke 
d'Orleans rise in my mind. But whoever pitied 
the knights of Joan of Arc ? No fate, surely, is so 
worthy of our envy as the glorious death of those 
who in a joyful sacrifice redeem their country and 
their race, achieving, not only victory, but the down- 
fall of a tyrant and the triumph of human right 
and freedom. 


Mary Duclaux. 



DU CCTE DE la guerre (An lieute 7 iant Louts- 
Reti^, PAR LA Duchesse DE Clermont-Ton- 

NERRE, WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATION BY EtHEL 
Clifford (Mrs. Fisher-Dilke) 

L’heure, la saison, Fatmosphere se sont unies pour 
baigner les horizons lorrains d’une tristesse auguste, 
Ce qu’on appelait le jour, cette decoloration morne, 
s’assombrit insensiblement : c’est Fhiver de Janvier, 
un hiver sans neige ; mais des pluies glaciales ont 
amolli le sol jusqu’a un demi-metre de profondeur, 
le transformant en un jaune limon. Les routes 
seraient impraticables si leurs crevasses molles 
n’etaient immediatement combines de pierres par 
les soldats du g^nie qui travaillent, insensibles aux 
elements. Le vent souffle avec abondance sur les 
plateaux et amoncelle la-bas des nuees noires qui 
sont peut-etre les ames de tous ces pauvres gens 
morts tout a Fentour ; le vent transporte aussi le 
bruit sourd du canon qui fait vibrer douloureusement 
les arteres. 

Nous traversons en ce moment le pont de Pagny- 
sur-Meuse, au milieu des files montantes des voitures 
de ravitaillement et des autobus peints couleur guerre, 
c’est-a-dire couleur d’acier ; et, tous les jours, depuis 
des mois, ces automobiles, ces voitures, ces chevaux, 
ces hommes ravitaillent sans faillir les 50,000 hommes 
du 8* corps d’armee, masse dans les villes et dans la 
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terre de I’Est. Trois voitures de la Croix-Rouge, a 
la longueur calculee de deux corps allonges, passent 
le long de la route, et Fodeur des blesses empoisonne 
un instant Fair humide, de ses terribles relents. 

L’automobile qui nous transporte atteint la capi- 
tale de la Lorraine, muette, noire et fermee. Les 
quatre facades de la Place Stanislas indiquent leur 
presence par un carre de nuit plus opaque. Une 
lanterne Louis XV, suspendue a Fun des anglp, 
envoie sa faible lueur sur les grilles enguirlandees 
d’or rose. Pauvres grilles, hautes et legeres dans 
Fair noir, qu’arreteraient-elles ? Les resonnances du 
canon passent encore une fois entre ces orfevreries, 
et une faute de strategie, le mauvais sort pourraient 
pulveriser leur denteUe charmante. Parure incom- 
parable de cette moms belle et provinciale place de 
la Concorde, elles voudraient garder intacte cette 
commemoration de la vie monarchique, galante et 
representative, qui .posa quelque temps son em- 
preinte frivole sur le sol de la dure et stoique Lorraine. 
Autour de cette place, montent les rues aux nobles 
demeures sjunetriques aux volets joints ; les magasins 
de confiserie et de chair fine sont fermes egalement ; 
il n’y a que des mihtaires qui circulent dans les 
espaces vides. 

Puisque la guerre a repris maintenant sur. le 
monde son role preponderant, negligeons la Place 
Stanislas pour contempler des edifices qui sont 
d accord depuis le ^ XV' siecle avec ce rude pays, 
erse vingt-deux fois par les invasions. Les monu- 
ments en pierre noire, aux arches basses et ogivales, 
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sont autrement propices a Tencadrement d’un homme 
d’armes que les rocailles du roi polonais. 

Au sortir de Nancy, St-Nicolas du Port dessine 
dans Pair gris son clocher a la forme rhenane, place 
comme une sentinelle a la porte de ces provinces. 
Les eaux de la Meurthe, les bateaux du port, les 
gigantesques grues dressees, montrent que la vie est 
id vassale du vieux fleuve Rhin. Province attendris- 
sante et courageuse qui puise dans son limon et ses 
moelles la volont 6 d’etre fran^aise. Les hommes 
de la demide guerre sont encore assez jeunes pour 
remettre leurs pieds dans les memes empreintes et 
glisser dans les memes flaques d’un sang a peine 
sec. Les hommes ne vivent done pas pour des 
interds, mais pour des id 6 es, parce que les n^cessit^s 
vitales, infiltrees a une certaine profondeur des 
moelles, s’appellent bien des idees, et ceux de Lor- 
raine savent que pour durer, ils doivent se rattacher 
a ce sol et continuent a representer ce point geo- 
graphique sur la planete. II ne faut pas qu’ils soient 
engloutis par la race voisine, la race contraire ; et 
les cellules lorraines repousseront done jusqu’a ex- 
tinction les lourdes cellules teutonnes. !lfetrange et 
magnifique phenomene ! Est-ce que les Grecs de 
Candie dans leurs luttes sdulaires centre les Turcs 
n’ont pas continue a defendre leur ile mediterraneenne 
avec une obstination inlassable puisqu’aucun des 
fils n’a connu la maison de son pere, dernellement 
ddruite et eternellement reconstruite ? Ainsi se re- 
leveront toutes les mines de I’Est. 

A Chiellemont la hauteur nue de Vitrimont laisse 
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voir a son faite des lignes de maisons cassees et 
enfoncees par les obus. Comme le visage et les 
pieds ont froid en gravissant cette pente ! Rien 
n’arrete la brusquerie du vent, et aucune chaussure 
ne triomphe de I’envahissement glacial de la bone. 
Pauvres pieds geles des soldats, on pense a vous 
soudain ! Milliers de pieds geles arc-bout^ quand 
meme sur le sol, soyez benis et remercies et desormais 
que ce soit en pensant a vous que se celebre le 
Lavement des pieds ! 

Les AUemands, puis les Fran^ais, ont tout bom- 
barde ici ; le carre seul des pieces reste dessine sous 
I’ecroulement des moellons ; des instruments agri- 
coles gisent tordus ; et la vie quotidienne a laisse 
ses traces pathetiques : un petit soulier d’enfant, 
une fourchette de soldat, un kepi, des vetements 
d’hommes qui pourrissent dans la boue ; ces tessons 
de vie humaine sont semes tout autour des flancs de 
ce mont. Les larges trous en forme d’entonnoirs, 
creus^ par les obus, altement avec le renflement des 
petites tombes eparses. Et peut-etre dans un ou 
deux etes la ferme sera reconstruite, de nouveaux 
etres naitront sous des toits refaits, et la chair humaine 
comblant les cavites des obus augmentera I’abondance 
des moissons. 

La vallee est aussi melancolique que le mont, et 
la route, avec sa bordure irreguliere des tombes, est 
plus triste encore. 

Suivant les trajectoires des obus, certaines maisons 
restent singulierement intactes, tandis que d’autres 
endroits sont nettement rases. 
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Tel Gerbeviller, bourgade d’un peu moins de 
2000 habitants, type complet et charmant d’un 
village des marches lorraines. C’est pourquoi ce 
lieu est representatif d’un desastre egalement com- 
plet. Cette petite ville avait groupe ses necessites 
civiques et commerciales sur un amphitheatre se 
terminant au bord d’une riviere courante et pleine 
de tniites. Le chateau, bati sous Louis XIV, 
ajoutait a cet ensemble la force de son architecture. 
A la place des maisons, il ne reste plus qu’un emiette- 
ment, une pulverisation de pierres brunes. On 
dirait une petite montagne couverte de sucre candi, 
dans laquelle un architecte capricieux aurait com- 
mence a elever des carres de fenetres, ou, decourage, 
les aurait jetees par terre. Les moellons d’une 
maison s’enchevetrent dans ceux de la voisine, ne 
laissant subsister qu’une indication chaotique de ce 
que furent ces compartiments de la vie journaliere. 
tJne plaque portant ces mots : “ Rue du Centre,” 
est accrochee devant des decombres pres d’une fon- 
taine restee intacte ; “ Durand, marchand de vins ” 
reste placarde sur du vide ; “ Societe Gen . . 
n’a plus qu’une fa9ade ^croulee ; I’hopital Saint 
Louis est rempli des fragments des maisons qui le 
surplombaient. Une demi-demeure reste pourtant : 
il y a des vitres a la fenetre, des rideaux derriere la 
vitre et une femme derriere cette vitre raccommode 
sans doute les vetements des quatre enfants qui, 
trouvant le bonheur de la liberte dans une catastrophe, 
gambadent dans les mines et s’y dechirent. Trdis 
morceaux de viande rouge sont suspendus derriere 
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I’autre fenetre et une coliection de cartes postales 
donne pour quelques sous la vue complete des mines 
sinistres. 

Sur une place ronde, le chateau de Gerbeviller 
ouvre sur Firfeni ses fa9ades crevees. De cette place 
ronde, on aper9oit le pare, des arbres, des eaux ; 
a I’entree du chateau, deux grandes vasques de marbre 
noir, encadrees par des margelles dessinees sous 
Louis XIV, subsistent pour recevoir I’eau du ciel et 
peut-etre les larmes des habitants. Ici, tout ce qui 
n’a pas ete bombarde a ete incendie ; tout ce qui 
n’a pas ete incendie a ete pille, et il ne reste plus 
maintenant sur les dallages du rez-de-chauss6e que 
de riches decombres ; bois dores, fragments de glaces, 
porcelaines de Chine. La cloche des repas, pr^te 
a 6tre sonnee, demeure avec un petit pan de mur, 
et e’est peut-etre autour d’elle que Gerbeviller se 
reformera et que d’autres generations lorraines ac- 
courront a ces sons futurs representant des main- 
tenant la voix forte de I’instinct, pere de la vie, que 
rien n’arrete. 

En face du chateau, il y a une chapelle, pre- 
occupation et orgueil de I’ancien proprietaire, I’axe 
autour duquel tournait son ame collectionneuse, et 
cette chapelle etait celebre dans le pays, et on en 
parlait a Paris. Pour ceux qui ne Font vue qu’en 
^91 5 >^^11® ^st encore belle et ses mutilations meme 
1 accreditent de ses beautes qui furent. 

Par tranches noires irregulieres, les traces du feu 
couient sur le bleu celeste des murailles ; des lustres 
en. cnstal de roche eclairent encore Fombre des 
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voutes calcinees, pareilles a des girandoles de larmes 
brillantes. Le jour filtre a travers les blessures 
des vitraux coule comme un sang clair sur le sol 
jonche de bijouterie ^cras^e ; For, le cristal, Fargent, 
Fam6thyste font une poussiere diapree qui craque 
sous les pieds. 

Nous errons encore a travers les bosquets, les 
decombres de ce chateau qui ne loge plus pour 
Finstant que le vent et la pluie. La maison du 
concierge, maison sans int^ret, a 6te respectee in- 
tegralement, ce qui est un indice de la culture alle- 
mande, ils ne detruisent pas dans Femportement 
d’un peuple emporte par la poussee furieuse qu’il 
fait en avan^ant sur la terre, mais ils detruisent pour 
abimer, touraienter et souiller. Ce gracieux village 
aneanti conserve encore un signe du passage des 
Allemands : Fusine a biere a ^te respectee. 

Que faisaient-ils pendant les jours de Foccupation ? 
Ils buvaient . . . buvaient . . . buvaient, En sortant 
de Gerbeviller, par une petite route qui va du cote de 
la plaine, on arrive au Tertre des Coloniaux. Huit 
cents soldats fran9ais sont enterres la; ils ont ete 
ramasses dans ces grands champs au commencement 
de septembre. La plaine ^tait recouverte de leurs 
pantalons rouges serres les uns centre les autres, et 
leurs figures etaient noircies par la poudre. 

Un vent glacial secoue les petits drapeaux plantes 
sur cet ossuaire ; une vieille femme et un jeune 
gar9on de seize ans expliquent la bataille d’une voix 
tranquille et morte elle aussi : les Fran9ais etaient 
la, les Allemands caches dans ce petit bois et leurs 
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mitrailleuses ont, d’un seul coup, couche autant de 
soldats par terre, que la moitie du village comptait 
d ’habitants. 

• •••••• 

C’est si triste, ce petit et cette vieille debout, 
sur ce tertre qui renferme dessous huit cents jeunes 
hommes de France ! 

La Duchesse de Clermont-Tonnerre. 



IN WAR’S FOOTSTEPS 
{To Lieutenant Louis-Rene) 

The hour, the season, and the atmosphere combine 
to bathe in a noble sadness the horizons of Lorraine. 
What has been day, that dismal want of colour, 
darkens imperceptibly. It is winter in January, a 
winter without snow ; but freezing rains have so^ed 
the soil to the depth of a foot and a half, changing 
it to yellow clay. The roads would be impassable 
were not their soft ruts immediately filled with 
stones by the engineers, who work regardless of 
the elements. The wind blows freely across the 
tableland, and gathers together dark mists that are 
perhaps the souls of all the unfortunates who have 
died in this neighbourhood; the wind brings also 
the dull sound of the guns, making our pulses throb 
painfully. 

We are at this moment crossing the bridge of 
Pagny-sur-Meuse, in the midst of increasing rows 
of supply-waggons and motor-omnibuses painted 
the steel colour of war. Every day, for months, 
these motor-cars, these carts, these horses, these 
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men have fed without failing the 50,000 men of the 
8th Army Corps, massed in the towns and in the 
country to the east. Three Red Cross ambulance- 
cars, built to take two men full-length, pass along 
the road, and the smell from the wounded for a 
moment pollutes the moist air with its dreadful 
staleness. 

Our motor brings us to the capital of Lorraine, 
silent, dark, close-shuttered. The four facades of 
the Place Stanislas reveal their presence by a square 
of night yet more opaque. A Louis XV. lantern, 
hanging in one of the comers, sheds its feeble light 
over the gates of wrought iron engarlanded with 
reddened gold. Poor gates, tall and fragile in the 
night air, what could they stay ? The reverbera- 
tions of the guns pass once again through their gold 
traceries ; a mist^e in strategy, or a moment’s ill- 
luck, and their charming lace-work would be shattered. 
Incomparable ornaments of this provincial and in- 
ferior Place de la Concorde, they would fain keep 
untouched their commemoration of that monarchic 
life, courtly and representative, which once stamped 
its frivolous mark on the soil of stoic and unyielding 
Lorraine. Out of this Place stretch streets of fine, 
symmetrically-built houses, all with closed shutters ; 
the confectioners’ and the butchers’ shops are alike 
closed. None but soldiers move about the deserted 
squares. 

Since once again war dominates the world, let 
us leave the Place Stanislas and view rather build- 
ings that have been, since the fifteenth century, in 
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harmony with this primitive country, a country 
swept twenty-two times by invasion. These monu- 
ments in black stone with low ogival arches are 
fitter frame for the man in arms than the grotto- 
work of the Polish king. 

As we leave Nancy, St. Nicholas-du-Port lifts 
in the grey air its Rhenish tower, set like a sentinel 
at the gate of these provinces. The waters of the 
Meurthe, the shipping in the port, the huge cranes 
that have been reared, show clearly that here life is 
but vassal to the old Rhine. Touching and brave 
province, with the desire to belong to France welling 
up through its clay and through its inmost fibres 1 
The men of the last war are still young enough to 
tread in their former footprints and to slip in the 
pools of blood that is scarcely dry. Men do not live 
for material advantage, but for ideals ; for vital 
necessities penetrating to the depths of their being 
may well be called ideals, and the men of Lorraine 
know that to survive they must cling to this soil 
and continue to represent this geographical point 
on the planet. They must not be absorbed by the 
neighbouring race, the opposite race ; and the 
Lorraine cells will therefore withstand even to 
extinction the heavy Teutonic cells. Phenomenon 
at once magnificent and strange ! Did not the 
Greeks of Candia, in their eternal straggles with 
the Turks, continue to defend their Mediterranean 
island with an indefatigable determination.? And 
this though no son knew the house of Ifis 
'father, everlastingly destroyed and everlastingly 
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rebuilt. So shall all the ruins of eastern France 
be restored. 

At Chiellemont the bare height of Vitiimont shows 
at its summit line? of houses shattered and blown 
down by shells. How cold one’s face and hands are 
climbing this slope ! Nothing breaks the violence 
of the wind and no footwear is proof against the icy 
invasion of the mud. Poor frozen feet of the soldiers, 
suddenly one thinks of you. Thousands of frozen 
feet, set nevertheless firmly on the ground, our bless- 
ing and our thanks be yours, and henceforward it 
is of you that w^e shall think when we celebrate the 
Washing of the Feet ! 

First the Germans and then the French bom- 
barded here. The square of the rooms alone re- 
mains, outlined beneath the crumbled stonework. 
Agricultural implements lie twisted on the ground, 
and the daily Irfe of the place has left its pathetic 
traces : a child’s little shoe, a soldier’s fork, a forage 
cap, men’s clothing rotting in the mud. These 
fragments of human life are sown all round the sides 
of the hill. Great funnel-shaped holes, excavated 
by the shells, alternate with the mounds of the small 
scattered graves. And perhaps in a summer or two 
the farms will be rebuilt, new beings will be born 
beneath the new roofs, and the human bodies that 
fill the cavities made by the shells will enrich the 
abimdance of the harvest. 

The valley is as melancholy as the hiU, and the 
road, with its irregular edging of graves, is sadder still. 

According to the trajectory of the shells, certain' 
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houses remain singularly untouched, while others 
are utterly demolished. 

So it is at Gerbeviller, a village of rather less than 
two thousand inliabitants, a charming and complete 
example of the villages on the borders of Lorraine, 
and therefore representative of a disaster equally 
complete. This little town had grouped her civil 
and commercial necessities in an amphitheatre ending 
at the edge of a flowing trout-filled stream. The 
chateau, built under Louis XIV., gave to the group 
the character of its design. Where the houses were 
is nothing but a crumbled and pulverised heap of 
brown stones. It looks like a little hill of candied 
sugar in which some capricious architect had begun 
to shape the squares of windows or, discouraged, 
had thrown them down. The pillars of one house 
lie across those of its neighbour, leaving only a chaotic 
indication of what these compartments of daily life 
have been. A sign bearing the words “ Rue du 
Centre ” is fixed to the ruins beside an untouched 
fountain ; ’ “ Durand, marchand de Vins ” hangs 
above an empty space ; “ Societe Gen ...” has no 
more than a fallen fa9ade ; the Saint Louis Hospital 
is full of the ruins of the houses that overhung it. 
One half-dwelling, however, remains ; there is glass 
in the windows, curtains behind the panes, and a 
woman behind these is doubtless mending the 
garments of the four children who, finding happiness 
and liberty in- the catastrophe, frolic among the ruins 
and tear their clothes on them. Three pieces of 
red meat hang in the second window, and a collection 
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of picture-postcards gives, for a penny, a complete 
view of the sinister ruins. 

Across a circular space the chateau of Gerbeviller 
opens its broken fa9ades to the infinite. From this 
circle one can see the park, the trees, the water. 
At the entrance to the chateau two great black marble 
basins, framed in curbs designed under Louis XIV., 
stand to receive the rains of heaven and perhaps the 
tears of the inhabitants. Here all that has not been 
bombarded has been burned, all that has not been 
burned has been pillaged. Nothing remains on the 
stone flagging of the ground-floor but the ruins of 
splendour : gilded wood, fragments of mirrors, broken 
Chinese porcelains. The dinner-gong, ready to be 
sounded, remains hanging on a fragment of uninjured 
wall. It is, perhaps, about this that Gerbeviller will 
rebuild itself, and future generations of Lorraine will 
gather in answer to its sound, a sound representing 
for the future the strong voice of instinct, father of 
life, against whom none can prevail. 

Facing the chateau stands a chapel, the care 
and pride of a former owner, the axis on which 
turned his collector’s soul. This chapel was re- 
nowned all over the countryside and its fame spread 
to Paris. Even to those who only saw it in 1915 
is still beautiful, and its very mutilations are eloquent 
of the beauties that were. 

The traces of the fire sweep in irregular black 
streaks across the sky-blue of the walls. The chande- 
liers of rock-crystal still illumine the shadow of the 
blackened arches, like wreaths of brilliant tears. 
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The light, filtering through the wounds of the 
windows, flows like a stream of clear blood across 
the ground powdered with broken jewel -work. 
Gold, crystal, silver, amethyst mingle in a diapered 
dust that crackles under our tread. 

We wander again tlirough the shrubberies, 
through the ruins of this chateau that for the moment 
houses only the wind and the rain. As an example 
of German culture, the porter’s lodge, an insignificant 
building, stands uninjured. The Germans do not 
destroy in the frenzy of the furious rush across 
country ; they destroy for the sake of destroying, 
to give pain, to defile. The ruins of this charming 
village preserve yet another sign of the German 
visitation : the brewery has been respected. 

What did they do during the days of occupation ? 
They drank . . , and drank again . . . and drank 
again. 

Leaving Gerbeviller by a narrow road that runs 
along the side of the plain we come to the Tertre des 
Coloniaux. Eight hundred French soldiers are buried 
there ; they were picked up in tliese wide fields 
at the beginning of September. The ground was 
covered with their red trousers as they lay pressed 
one against the other. Their faces were blackened 
with powder. 

An icy wind flutters the little flags planted in 
the earth that hides their bones. An old woman 
and a youth of sixteen describe the battle in voices 
full themselves of quiet and of death : the French 
were there, the Germans were hidden in that little 
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wood, and their Maxims with a single volley mowed 
down as many soldiers as half the population of the 
village. 


It is a melancholy memory, the old v/oman and 
the boy standing on the hillock that covers eight 
hundred of the youth of France. 

La Duchesse de Clermont- Tonnerre, 
Translated by 

Ethel Clifford (Mrs. Fisher Dilke). 



MA RENTI^SE dans PARIS, une Page de mon 
Journal de Guerre, 6 novembre 1914, par 
Jacques Blanche, with English Translation 
BY Lady Randolph Churchill 

Nous roulons en automobile,entre Orleans et Etampes. 
Le brouillard est epais et la route est lugubre, soli- 
taire, detrempee, muette, quand nous arretent les 
territoriaux. Ils nous demandent nos passeports : 
les uns confiants, car ils sont parisiens et ne nous 
prendraient pour des Bodies ; d’autres, paysans 
soup9onneux, * qui comparent nos visages avec les 
menues photographies colees au papier que souil- 
lerent tant de doigts investigateurs, au travers de la 
France, partout, depuis plus de deux mois. Pour les 
militaires, le civil est un ennemi, aussi redoutable 
que I’autre. Nos visages ? nous ne les reconnais- 
sons plus nous-memes, quand nous nous voyons 
dans la glace. Comment les reconnaitraient-ils, eux ? 
Ai-je done porte ce chapeau de paille ? Quand cela ? 
L’ete dernier ? II y eut done un de ? J’ai laisse 
pousser ma barbe, comme toi, humble garde des 
voies, fermier, notaire ou hobereau de province, 
qui depuis plus de trois mois, n’as point couche 
dans un lit, ni lave ta peau hirsute. Ne crains rien 
de nous, car je retourne la d’ou j’dais parti, dans la 
ville que tu proteges a ton humble maniere, en faisant 
des difficult^ et les gros yeux, sous tes sourcils en 
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broussailles. Laisse-nous passer, je ramene les miens 
au foyer qui les attend. 

La brume de novembre met aux branches des 
gouttelettes qui tombent sur les feuilles mortes ; de 
ce rideau atmospherique, a la Hsiere d’un bois, 
sortent des Indiens montes sur des mules, un convoi 
de turbans et d’uniformes khaki. Oil sommes-nous 
done? Est-ce bien la route de mon enfance? 
villages sans animation, plaines desertes. Silence. 

Voici Etampes aux nombreuses eglises, la Tour 
de Guinette, le chateau de Brunehaut, oil nous 
venions jadis a Fepoque des vacances. La grille du 
pare est fermee. Les habitants, oil sont-ils ? Voici 
Chamarande, qui me paraissait si beau et si grand, 
quand j’etais petit. Sur ce decor famiUer, la guerre 
et la brume ont jete un manteau gris. Toutes choses 
sont enveloppees, comme des pendules, en I’absence 
du maitre. 

La chasse n’a pas ete ouverte en septembre, le 
gibier pullule et le lievre ralentit sa course, sans 
peur du fusil. 

Je vais done la revoir, la Cite tacitume, une fois 
epargnee, et qui, confiante, grave attend encore, et 
leve son front somme de la couronne civique, vers 
1 ennemi si proche de ses rempai'ts. Remparts 
deserts, inutiles, puisque les obus de la kultur 
moderne crevent le fer et Fader, la pierre de taillc 
et le beton, comme le chiffon de papier de Bethmann- 
Hollveg. 

' ^ peine, depuis que la horde dblouic 

a 1 apparition de Genevieve, la bonne Patronne, h&ita 
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et s’en fut ailleurs ! Prodige. “ Nous savions bien,” 
disent les fideles, “ oui, nous savions qu’ils n’en- 
treraient pas.” Genevieve et Joffre veillent sur 
nous tous. 

Nous roulons ; on approche du camp retranche, 
litrechy. Borne kilometrique : nous ne sommes plus 
qu’a 20 km. de Paris. Les paves de la route se 
sont dechausses, sous la fuite eperdue devant I’in- 
vasion. Ce fut entre ces deux rangees de peupliers, 
verts alors, aujourd’hui squelettes de bois, que 
defilerent carioles, automobiles, charettes et camions, 
flamands, wallons, les gens du nord et ceux de I’lle 
de France, les femmes et les enfants de Paris, les 
vieux, tous ceux qui avaient dit adieu a ce qu’ils 
croyaient ne plus revoir. 

Deux mois, depuis ces heures tragiques ! La 
banlieue n’a plus sa riante robe de pacotille, les villas, 
les chalets blancs et roses, les treillages fleuris, les 
guingettes, se dissimulent aux replis du “ camp 
retranche.” II n’a fallu que deux mois, et I’appren- 
tissage de la guerre a la prussienne, pour forger une 
armure d’acier a la taille de Lutece. Qu’elle se 
dresse, plus grande, plus altiere sous sa cuirasse. 
Elle n’est plus celle que Puvis de Chavannes, en 
1870, moula dans une longue robe de deuil, chassepot 
en main, envoy ant a ses fils exiles un pigeon voyageur. 
La trouverons-nous changee ? plus mure, les yeux 
cernes par la fievre, mais brillants, illumines d’espe- 
rance et de foi . — Noli me tangere. 

Si elle fut I’hotesse trop accueillante, chez qui 
I’intrus met ses coudes sur la table, si Ton s’est ri 
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d’elle, parce qu’elle etait bonne personne, et permit 
a ses invites de rire et d’en prendre a leur aise, si 
elle ouvrit trop larges ses portes, elle a maintenan 
plus d’experience. La Ville-cible est bien gardee. 
Celui qui obtient rhonneur de lui rendre visite, 
que ce soit a ses risques et perils ; qu’il evite 
fers barbeles, les buttes de terre, les barricades e 
troncs d’arbres renverses, les fosses et les fils elec- 
triques. Pour rentrer chez elle, tu diras done 
tu es. 

Voici les grilles de Paris, la porte d’Orleans. 
trou beant est creuse devant Foctroi, tout pret pour 
recevoir un canon de siege. La gorge se serre,^ 
la vue des fortifications, et pour la premiere 
j ’attends avec impatience qu’au bout d’une avenue c 
faubourg, la Tour Eiffel nous apparaisse enfin, si ^ 
brouillard que midi dissipe, nous permet ^ de ^ 
contempler dans sa nouvelle beaute morale. Qu avons 
nous tant medit de la silhouette, de son long cou 
disproportionne a ses quatre pattes lourdaudes • 
Nous ne connumes d’abord que son inutilite, 
ascenseurs charges de visiteurs cosmopolites, 
montaient jusqu’aux plateformes superieures acheter 
des cartes postales, des souvenirs, et entendre de la 
musique. C’est de la haut que les Allemands faisaien 
tomber sur nous leurs regards de feint mepns, e 
c’est de la qu’ils attisaient leur concupiscence. 
Aujourd’hui le drapeau qui indique la direction du 
vent, flotte orgueilleux et allegre sur sa hampe, et 
les mitrailleuses du Trocad(;ro le defendent centre 
les mauvais oiseaux d’outre Rhin, ces colombes, 
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que le gamin de Paris s’cst tant diverti a voir chasser 
dans Ic ciel bleu, dorees par les couchants de Pete. 
La Tour Eiffel nous est sacree, depuis qu’elle est un 
point de mire, comme les clochers de Notre-Dame, 
et qu’elle lance nos messages aux quatre points 
cardinaux, au travers de Pespace, en vibrations 
mysterieuses, qui sont les battements du coeur de 
la France. Les filigranes de ce minaret d’Occident, 
dressent une frele pointe centre la flotte aerienne de 
Pinfatigable Comte Zeppelin, nue en plein jour, 
comme dans la nuit propice a ces gros scaphandriers 
de Pair. 

Nous avons parcouru, pour rentrer chez nous, 
les quartiers de Crenelle et de Javel, si animes, 
d’habitude, d’ouvriers regagnant leur usine. Les 
rues sont d^sertes, les omnibus transportent des 
soldats sur le front ; aux stations de fiacres, des 
taxis attendent un client problematique. Le long 
de la Seine, des chalands sans cargaisons sont con- 
vertis en refuges pour les miseres du Nord, asile sur 
Peau, abri temporaire, puisque des innocents furent 
jetes hors des leurs, sur la terre fenne. 

Et voici notre maison, les chrysanthemes du 
porche soignes par le vieux jardinier, fidele et 
attentif, pour qui les saisons succedent aux saisons, 
les fleurs de Pautomne a celles de Pet6, eternellement 
identiques a elles-memes. L’excellent homme semble 
avoir oublie, dans son ceuvre de paix, que s’il collait 
son oreille au sol, il Pentendrait fremir, que tout pres 
de lui, des moribonds appellent leur femme ou leur 
mere. 
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Le silence de la grande cite est plus lourd que 
celui des champs. ^ . • 

Nous entrons dans les chambres, osant a peine 
nous assurer si chaque meuble est encore a sa place. 
Oui, rien n’est change, si ce n’est nous, les vo)'^ageurs. 
Je m’accoude a la fenetre. Deja, le crepuscule de 
novembre, trop presse d’eteindre le jour, rne permet 
a peine de constater que, dans le voisinage, les 
persiennes sont encore closes. La vie de la Nation 
est ailleurs. Paris s’est repandu au dehor's, et n est 
plus qu’une citadelle avec sa garnison. . . 

Je referme mes volets. J’allume la lampe. Vqici 
les fauteuils, void la table ; sur les murs, les portraits, 
les tableaux les plus chers. Nous nous asseyons 
pres du feu, esquissons les gestes habituels, et ne 
les achevons pas plus que nos phrases. Nous ne 
sommes plus chez nous. 

Ce qui nous entoure, nous appartenait, comme 
nous appartient la vie. ^ . , 

Ceci, que j’ai choisi, cela, que j’ai tant desire, 
cette toile qui est mon oeuvre, “ mes affaires, si 
aimees, je les regarde comme les regarderont mes 
heritiers, avec indifference, et comme si, deja, lo 
commissaire priseur les eparpillait a I’hotel des 
ventes. Ces objets ont la meme realite que les formes, 
la-bas, dans le tain des miroirs juxtaposes, ces deux 
fantomes qui rapetissent a mesure que la reflection 
les multiplie. Et ces deux etres pales, serait-ce done 
nous ? II y a maintenant un crepe sur les gens et 
les choses. 


Jacques Blanche. 



MY RETURN TO PARIS 


A Page from tny W ar Journal^ November 6, 1914 

We are motoring along between Orleans and fetampes. 
The fog is heavy and the road is mournful, solitary, 
wet, silent. We are stopped by territorials. They 
ask us for our passports : some are confiding, for 
they are Parisians, and would not take us for Boches ; 
others are suspicious, peasants who compare our 
faces with the diminutive photographs stuck on the 
paper which so many investigating fingers have 
soiled during the last two months’ journey across 
France. To the military the civilian is as great an 
enemy as the real enemy. Our faces ? We hardly 
recognise them ourselves when we look in the glass. 
How should we recognise them ? Did I wear that 
straw hat, and when ? Last summer ? Was there 
a last summer ? I have let my beard grow like you, 
humble gate-keeper, farmer, attorney, country bump- 
kin, who for more than three months have not slept 
in a bed or washed your unshaven skin ? Fear 
nothing from us, for I am going back to where I came 
from, to the town which you protect in your humble 
way by making difficulties and glaring fiercely under 
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your bushy eyebrows. Let us pass ! I am taking 
back my belongings to the hearth which awai 

^^^The branches are dripping in the Noveniber 
mist on to the dead leaves beneath. Through 
atmospheric curtain on the borders of a wood In a 
emerge mounted on mules— a convoy of tur 
and khaki uniforms. Where are we ? Is this real ^ 
the road my childhood knew ? Villages wi 
animation, deserted plains, silence. 

Here is Etampes with its numerous churcft , 
the Tower of Guinette, the Chateau of 
where we used to come in the holidays. I v ? 
gate is closed. The inhabitants — ^where are tney • 
Here is Chamarande, which used to 
so big and beautiful when I was small. On 
familiar background the war ^ and the mist a 
thrown a grey mantle. All things are wrappe P 
like clocks in the absence of the master, 
shooting season did not open in September ; 
ground is alive with game, and the hare trots along 
leisurely without fear of the gun. . 

Am I then to see her again, the taciturn Oity 
once spared, who now, confiding and grave, waives 
once more and lifts her forehead encircled by i ® 
civic crown towards the enemy so near her ramp^s . 
Ramparts obsolete, useless, since the obus of modern 
Kultur goes through iron and steel, stone and concrete, 
like Bethmann-Hollweg’s scrap of paper. 

Less than two months have passed since the 
hordes, dazzled at the apparition of St. Genevieve, 
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the good patron-saint, hesitated and went elsewhere. 
A miracle ! “ We knew well,” said the faithful, “ yes, 
we knew tliat they would not enter.” Genevieve 
and Joffre watch over us. We spin along, we 
approach the entrenched camp. Etrechy. The mile 
limit. We are now only twenty kilometres from 
Paris. The cobbles of the road have been tom up 
under the mad flight before the invasion. It was 
between those two rows of poplars, green then, now 
bare skeletons, that filed past wagons, motor-cars, 
carts, vans, Flemish, Walloons : people from the 
North, people from the lie de France, women and 
children from Paris, and the very old — all those who 
had said farewell to . what they thought they would 
never see again. 

Only two months since those tragic hours ! The 
outsldrts no longer wear their gay flummery ; the 
pink - and - white villas and cottages, the flowery 
trellises, and the stalls shelter themselves in the 
recesses of an entrenched camp. It has needed only 
two months’ apprenticeship to war d Iq Pnissienne to 
forge a steel armour to the size of Lutetia ! May 
she rise grander and loftier under her cuirass ! She 
is no longer the same that Puvis de Chavannes in 
1876 moulded in her long robe of mourning — rifle 
in hand, sending to her exiled sons a carrier pigeon. 
Shall we find her changed ? matured, her eyes 
hollowed by fever, but more brilliant, illuminated 
by hope and faith . — Noli me tangere. If she was too 
pleasant a hostess, in whose house the intruder put 
his elbows on her table, if she was laughed at because 
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she was too easy-going and permitted her guests to 
laugh and take their ease, if she opened her doors 
too wide, she has now more experience. The 
Target City is well guarded — ^let him who obtains 
the honour of paying her a visit do so at his nsk 
and peril. Let him avoid the wire entanglements, 
the earthworks, the barricades of fallen tree-trunks, 
the ditches and electric wires. He who would 
return to her must disclose his identity ! 

Here are the gates of Paris, the Porte d’Orleans. 
A large and gaping hole is dug before the Custorns 
ready to receive a siege cannon. One gets a lump m 
one’s throat at the sight of the fortifications, and for 
the first time I await with impatience the end of the 
avenue when the Eiffel Tower will come in sighty" 
if the mist which the mid-day sun is dissipating ’svill 
allow us to contemplate it in its new moral beauty- 
Why^ have we so often carped at its silhouette, nt 
its disproportionately long neck, and its four heavy 
paws ? We only thought then of its uselessness and 
of the lifts loaded with cosmopolitan visitors who 
went up to the platforms above to buy postcards 
and souvenirs and hear music. It was from up there 
that the Germans cast on us their looks of pretended 
scorn, and from there that they fed their concu- 
piscence. To-day the flag, which indicates the 
direction of the wind, flutters, proud and gny> 
on its staff, and the mitrailleuses of the Trocadero 
defend it against those wicked birds from the other 
SI e of the Rhine those “ doves ” out of which 
le street urchin of Paris gets so much amusement 
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as they are chased in the blue sky gilded by the 
summer sunset. The Eiffel Tower is sacred to us 
since it has become a landmark like the steeples of 
Notre Dame, and flashes in mysterious vibrations 
our messages through space to the four points of the 
compass — ^the heart-beats of France, The fretwork 
of tins Eastern minaret raises a slender mark for 
the aerial fleet of the indefatigable Count Zeppelin — 
naked in full day as at night, propitious to those big 
divers of the air. 

Before arriving at our home we had to pass the 
quarters of Crenelle and Javel, so animated as a 
rule with worlcmen returning to the factories. The 
streets are deserted, the omnibuses are transporting 
soldiers for the front. At the cab-ranks taxis wait 
for a problematic client. Along the Seine empty 
barges have been converted into refuges for the poor 
creatures from the North : temporary shelters, 
refuges on water, for these innocent people who on 
land have been cast out of their own. And here is 
our house, — the chrysanthemums in the porch, 
taken care of by the old gardener, faithful and atten- 
tive, for whom the seasons succeed the seasons, and 
the flowers of autumn the flowers of summer, to 
him eternally, identically the same. The excellent 
man seems to have forgotten in his work of peace 
that if he glued his ear to the ground he could hear 
it tremble, and that quite close to him the dying are 
calling on their wives and their mothers. 

The silence of the great city is heavier than that 
of the fields. 
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We enter the rooms, hardly daring to assure our- 
selves that each piece of furniture is still in its place. 
Yes, nothing is changed unless it is we, the travellers. 
I lean my elbows on the window. Already the 
November twilight hastening to extinguish the day 
hardly allows me to see that the shutters in the 
neighbourhood are closed. 

The life of the nation is elsewhere. Paris has 
spread herself outside and is now only a citadel wth 
^r garrison. I shut my shutters. I light my lamp- 
Here are my armchairs. Here my table. On the 
walls the portraits and my cherished pictures. We 
by the fire and try to resume our old habits, 
w ich we cannot achieve any more than we can 
sentences. We are no longer at home. 
Tr.* ^ ®nrrounds us belonged to us as life itself- 
IS which I chose, that which I so much desired, 

these are all the things I,so 
difFfrprvr- them as would heirs, with m- 

disnprQi'r,^’ ^ though already the auctioneer was 

have sale-room. These objects 

reflected in^5!^ I'eality as the shapes over there, 
ehosS ""'"tors opposite each other, two 

Are thp<?e u ®^aller as the reflections multiply- 

now hanL^^° ourselves ? A crape veil 

now hangs over all people and all things. 

Tran<?l5f,.^ u Blanche, 

y Jennie Randolph Churchill. 



LA MESSE DES FANTCMES, NofiL 1914, par 
Marcelle Tinayre, with English Transla- 
tion BY Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 

La nuit sans lune et sans neige, la nuit couleur de 
chauve-souris enveloppait de ses ailes noires le 
village abandonne. Pas un reflet, pas un murmure. 
Ombres plus opaques dans Pombre, des toits creves, 
des murs branlants, de hauts conduits de cheminee 
en briques se dressaient, isolement, sur des masses 
informes, cendres et pierrailles . . . Partout, I’odeur 
de la mort. 

II y avait deja plusieurs semaines que les habitants 
avaient^fui, sous les obus et que, par trois fois, sur ce 
petit coin de terre, les hommes aux capotes bleues 
et les hommes aux capotes grisatres s’etaient ren- 
contres, repousses, rejoints et longuement entre- 
tues. Puis la double vague de la bataille avait 
deferle plus loin, vers les sapinieres de PEst. Mais 
les paysans n’etaient pas revenus. Seuls, les cor- 
beaux, planant bas en larges cercles, se repondaient 
de leurs voix croassantes qui semblaient les voix 
memes de la famine, de la desolation et du deuil. 

Le clocher, vise tout d’abord, s’etait ecroul^ dans 
le cimetiere, et les cloches en s’ebranlant pour la 
derniere fois, avaient jete une supreme clameur 
comme pour sonner le glas de la vieille eglise. 
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Pourtant, la nef, trouee sur un cote, n’avait pas 
chu totalement. La voute s’appuyait encore sur les 
troncs massifs des piliers qui s’epanouissaient au- 
dessus des chapiteaux en longues et fines nervures. 
Mais le porche avait beaucoup souffert, et du Christ 
assis dans le cintre, du bas-relief representant le 
Jugement dernier, il ne restart plus rien. 

Or, les heures de la nuit coulant comme un sable 
funebre, la douzieme heure etait proche. 

Comme elle tintait clair, Fannee precedente, 
cette heure de minuit, cette heure de Noel ! Si clair 
que Fon croyait ourr, douze fois, le sonore battement 
d’une grande aile lumineuse. Noel ! . . . Le chceur 
angelique eveille les carillons dans les clochers et les 
enfants dans les berceaux. Les bonnes gens s’en 
vont par les chemins avec leurs batons et leurs 
lantemes. Les vieilles ont des mantes noires. Les 
amoureux se touchent la main, dans Fombrq, et les 
petits gar9ons, les petites filles qui ont voulu voir la 
messe se font trainer un peu et somnolent en mar- 
chant. De toutes les cuisines s’exhale Fodeur grasse 
et chaude du boudin griUe et de Foie rotie . . • 

Cela, c’est le Noel d’autrefois . . . Mais en I9i4> 
1 n y aura pas de Noel ; il n’y aura pas de messe, 
pmsque le cure spldat est tombe en Lorraine; H 
n y aura pas de fideles, puisque les paysans errent a 
ravers la France ; et la douzieme heure ne sonnera 
pas, puisqu rl n y a plus ni clocher ni cloches . • • 

% 

# % 

Dans les tenebres pluvieuses, un frisson passa — 
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pas meme un frisson : une ride sur une eau noire, 
un pli au linceul du silence . . . Une espece de 
mmeur souterraine montait parmi les decombres du 
clocher. Soudain, lentement, sourdement, le village 
mort reconnut Tappel des cloches ensevelies. 

Sous I’entassement des pierres et des poutres, les 
cloches, renversees, a demi enfouies dans le sol meme 
du cimetiere, sonnaient les douze coups de minuit, si 
pres des morts que les morts durent tressailler de les 
entendre. Aux vitraux cribles de trous, une lueur 
dtrange, un pMe reflet de phosphore s’alluma. Peu 
a peu, I’eglise s’eclairait. Les troncs des piliers, 
Togive de la voute, I’autel brise, les statues mutilees 
emergeaient des tenebres. Le rayonnement parais- 
sait venir d’un groupe en bois peint, de style gothique, 
qui representait la Nativite. C’etait Toeuvre d’un 
sculpteur de campagne et la Vierge ^tait faite naive- 
ment, a la ressemblance d’une paysanne. Elle tenait 
sur ses genoux un Jesus nouveau-ne trop grand pour 
son age, et le bon Joseph a barbe blanche les regardait 
d’un air devot, Autour des saintes figures, il y avait 
le boeuf et I’ane et les bergers avec leurs moutons 
et leurs cornemuses et les Rois couronnes d’or et 
charg(5s de vases precieux. 

De seconde en seconde, la clarte devenait plus 
intense et les voix des cloches enterrees plus dis- 
tinctes. Et void que sous le porche rompu, empli de 
brouillard et de nuit, une forme se dessina, d’abord 
vague et inconsistante, puis nette et precise. C’etait 
un pretre en vetements sacerdotaux, jeune, livide et 
calme, avec une blessure au front. Sous sa robe, il 
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portait un pantalon rouge. Une autre forme ap- 
parut pres de lui, et celle-la plus pale encore et 
toute sanglante : c’etait I’enfant de chceur de douze 
ans que les Prussiens avaient assassine. 

Les cloches se turent et I’harmonium creve a 
coups de crosse, gisant dans un coin, s’anima sous 
des doigts invisibles. II jouait un ancien cantique 
de NoH, cependant que Feglise ressuscitee 011 se 
rallumaient les cierges, se peuplait d’une foule 
etrange . . . 

Des fantomes, faits d’une brume transparente, 
qui devenait peu a peu plus dense, et plus opaque, 
des fantomes tenus et flottants comme des toiles 
d’araignees, des etres couleur de cendre, de poussiere, 
de crepuscule, paraissaient naitre du sol, des murs, 
de Fair meme . . . Leurs contours etaient incertains, 
mais, a chaque instant, ils se marquaient davantage, 
et les nuances de leurs vetements prenaient la dou- 
ceur amortie qu’ont les tres vieilles tapisseries des 
musees . Ces costumes offraient une variete singuliere , 
C’etaient des uniformes de soldats, dechires et pou- 
dreux, tels que les gens de France les avaient portes, 
au cours des siecles dans cette province tant de fois 
ravagee par les invasions. Quelques hommes avaient 
le sayon gaulois et les braies ; d’autres le pourpoint 

mi-parti ” des archeurs du moyen age ; d’autres, la 
cuirasse et le casque ; d’autres, Fhabit bleu de roy et 
le tricorne sur la perruque poudree ; d’autres, le 
pantalon raye et Ic chapeau a cocarde des volontaires 
de la Revolution. Et les bonnets a poll du Premier 
Empire voisinaient avec les kepis des Mobijes de 1870. 
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Tons les visages de ces etres mysterieux revelaient 
une parente de race. Tous dtaient simples de traits, 
avec de la nidesse et de la candeur, ainsi que sont les 
liommes de la campagne. 

Car c’etaient des paysans, tous, des paysans nes 
dans ce meme village, depuis les temps ou ce village 
n’etait qu’un groupement de huttes au toit de paille, 
dans une clairiere de la foret celtique. De generation 
en generation, sous des uniformes divers et des 
drapeaux differents, tous avaient combattu pour la 
France . . . 

IIs etaient la, les morts de Bouvines, et ceux qui 
etaient tombes en suivant I’etendard de Jeanne la Lor- 
raine, et ceux qui avaient repousse les reitres d’Alle- 
magne, et ceux de Denain, et ceux qui saluaient 
les Anglais a Fontenoy, et ceux qui chantaient la 
“ Marseillaise ” a Valmy, et ceux qui moururent a 
Waterloo, et ceux qui succomberent a Gravelotte . . . 

Et devant eux, a la place d’honneur, il y avait leurs 
descendants, les soldats tues a Tennemi, cette meme 
annee 1914 : Jacques le forgeron, Pierre le laboureur, 
Antoine le charpentier, et le cure, et Penfant de 
chcEur, saintes victimes, offrande du petit village a 
la Patrie. 

Puisque les vivants etaient partis, les morts 
revenaient, afin que la chaine des traditions ne se 
brisat pas, afin que I’eglise eut son pretre, sa messe, 
sa musique, ses fideles. Les corps gisaient, nul ne 
sait oil, cendre eparse, anonyme, melee a la terre de 
France. Les ames liberees retrouvaient le bameau 
natal et celebraient, avec le Noel de 1914, le dieu 
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toujours renaissant. I’ideal qui ne meurt point, la 
France etemelle. 

— Ite, missa est ! henedic- 

Le prte-fantome donna une derm . 

tion ; I’harmonium exhala une ^ s’affai- 

voici que la clarte imraculeuse ^ominenqa d 
bUr. La niiit, tapie aux creux des cbapeE 
quit lentement les piliers la nef, la ^l^^anouit 
tome du pretre s’effa 9 a ; la foule des ^ 
en brouillard-et vers VEst, ou b^t le 
leverait, un coup de canon annonfa la bataiue p 

^babi^- IMarcelle TinayRE. 



THE SPIRITS’ MASS 
Christinas 1914 

The moonless, snowless night, a night of bat-like 
obscurity, folded in its dark wings the deserted village. 
There was no glimmer of light, no murmur of sound. 
Opaque shadows lingered in the lee of shaking walls, 
of roofs half open to the sky, of high chimney-stacks 
which sprang up stark from formless heaps of ashes 
and crumbled stone. Over all hung, pall-like, the 
odour of death. 

The inhabitants had fled from the rain of shells 
weeks ago, and thrice the hamlet had been a battle- 
ground, the scene of fierce hand-to-hand combats 
between the men in blue and the men in grey. Here 
they had met, here they had been alternately pushed 
back and re-formed, and through it all the long, 
steady killing. Then the twin waves of battle had 
rolled on towards the fir plantations of the east, but 
the village remained deserted. Alone of living things 
the crows, flying low in large circles, answered one 
another in their hoarse croakings, which seemed the 
very voices of famine, of desolation, and of mourning. 

The steeple of the village church had been the 
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first mark for enemy guns, and soon there had come 
a day when the bells rang out the death-knell of the 
church and steeple. Now all that remained of the 
tower lay in the churchyard, a heap of crumbling 
brick and stone. 

But the nave of the church, though it showed 
large holes on one side, still remained standing ; the 
vaulted roof was still supported on the shafts of 
pillars, which branched out above their capitals in 
long, slender mouldings ; but the porch had suffered 
greatly, and of the Christ who had been the centre 
bas-relief of the Last Judgment there remained 
nothing. 

It is Christmas Eve ; the hours creep on, and 
midnight draws nigh. How clear it sounded a year 
ago, that midnight hour — so clear that one seemed 
to hear, twelve times repeated, the sonorous beating 
of a great luminous wing ! 

Noel ! The angelic choir awakens the bells in 
their steeples and the children in their cots. The 
roads fill with good folk bearing lanterns and staves 
on their way to midnight mass. The old people are 
wearing their black cloaks ; there are lovers who 
touch one another’s hands in the darkness ; and 
there are little lads and lasses who would go to the 
mass, and now, sleep-laden, walk with dragging 
steps. Round every kitchen on the way there lingers 
the rich, warm smell of Christmas feastings. . . • 
Such was Christmas before the war. . . . But 
m 1914 there will be no Christmas, no midnight mass, 
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for the soldier priest has died for his country in 
Lorraine ; and there will be no congregation, for 
the peasants are now wanderers over France ; and 
there will be no midnight peal, for both steeple and 
bells have gone. 

% 

Suddenly there runs a shiver through the rain- 
soalced darkness — nay, scarcely a shiver, rather as 
it were a ripple on a black pool, a tiny rift in the 
shroud of silence. . . . Then from amid the ruins 
of the steeple there rises a kind of stifled sigh, and 
slowly, silently, the dead village recognises the call 
of its buried bells. 

Under the heaps of stones and beams, the over- 
turned bells, half buried in the churchyard soil, 
sound the twelve strokes of midnight, so near as to 
startle the dead in their graves. On the riven 
windows of the church there shines an uncanny 
gleam, a pale phosphorescent glimmer. Gradually 
the church is lighted up, and the shafts of the pillars, 
the arch of the roof, the broken altar, the mutilated 
statues, stand out from the darkness. The radiance 
seems to come from a group of the Nativity, carved 
in wood and painted in Gothic style. The country 
craftsman has in his simplicity made the Virgin like a 
peasant woman ; she is nursing a new-born Jesus, 
too big for his age, while the good St. Joseph, white- 
bearded, gazes at them devoutly. All round the holy 
figures are shown the ox and the ass, the shepherds 
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with their flocks and their pipes, and the kings with 
their golden crowns bearing precious vessels. 

Every moment the light in the chancel grows 
brighter and the notes of the buried bells more 
distinct. Lo, under the broken porch, filled with 
the night mist, a form is outlined, vague and shadowy 
at first, then becoming clearly defined. It is the 
figure of a young priest in his vestments, his face 
livid but calin ; on his forehead is a wound. Under 
his robe he is wearing uniform. Beside him appears 
another form, even paler, and all blood-stained it 
is the twelve-year-old altar-server who was murdered 
by the Prussians. 

The bells cease, and the little organ lying in a 
corner, broken up with the butt-ends of rifles, awakes 
under invisible fingers. It plays an old Christmas 
carol, and, as the altar candles are lighted, the church 
comes to life again and is peopled with a strange 
throng. . . . 

Spirits formed of a transparent mist which grows 
gradually denser and more opaque, spirits Hght 
and tenuous like cobwebs, beings in hue like ashes, 
like the dusk, seem to spring out from the ground, 
from the walls, even from the air. ... At first their 
very outlines are faint, but as every moment passes 
by they become more clearly defined, and the tints 
of their vesture assume the delicate, faded tones of 
ancient tapestry. There is an extraordinary variety 
of costuine. Here are military uniforms, tom and 
°^^l^~stained, such as the sons of France wore 
through the centuries in this province so often 
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ravaged by the invader. Here are men wearing the 
garb of ancient Gaul ; others in the mediaeval 
bowman’s split doublet ; others in cuirass and 
helmet ; others in royal blue, a cocked hat on 
powdered perruque ; others in the striped trouser 
and tricolor cockade worn by the Volunteers of the 
Revolution. And cheek by jowl with the fur busbies 
of the First Empire are the caps of the Light Infantry 
of 1870. 

But in all the faces of the ghostly congregation 
appears a kinship of race. All the features are plain, 
with the simple, honest look of the countryman, 
for they are peasants all, peasants born in the same 
village. Ever since the village was nothing but a 
group of thatched hovels in a clearing of the Celtic 
forest, from generation to generation, and in various 
uniforms and under different flags, all have fought 
for France. , . . 

There they were, those who died at Bouvines, 
and those who fell in following the standard of Joan 
the Maid, and those who drove back the horsemen 
of Germany ; those of Denain, and those who hailed 
the English at Fontenoy ; those who sang the 
“ Marseillaise ” at Valmy, and those who died at 
Waterloo and Gravelotte. . . . 

And before them, in the place of honour, are 
their descendants, the soldiers who fell in this year 
of 1914 : James the blacksmith, Peter the labourer, 
Anthony the carpenter, and the priest and the altar- 
server, holy victims, the offering of the little village 
to the Fatherland. 
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As the living have gone the dead come back 
that the great chain of tradition should not be broken, 
that the church should have her priest, her mass, her 
music, her congregation. Their bodies lie no one 
knows where, ashes scattered to the winds, nameless, 
but cradled in the soil of France. Their souls 
released come homing back to their native village,, 
and celebrate with the Christmas of 1914 the God 
who is ever being born anew and the ideal which 
never dies — ^that of France immortal. 

“ Ite^ missa estT 

The spirit priest gives a last benediction ; the 
little organ breathes out a long and plaintive note, 
and lo, the miraculous light begins to fade away. 
Night, which has been lurking in the hollows of the 
chapels, creeps back slowly over the pillars, the nave, 
and the vaulted roof. The ghostly figure of the 
priest melts into nothingness, the crowd of spirits 
vanish in mist, and towards the East, where soon 
the sun will rise, the boom of cannon announces the 
beginning of battle. , . . 

Marcelle Tinayre, 

Translated by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 




LES SOLD ATS DE 1914, Les Marts pour la Patrie, 

PAR LA COMTESSE DE NOAILLES, WITH ENGLISH 

Translation by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods 

Les morts pour la Patrie ont la gloire pl^niere. 

Ce long haletement des cceurs vers la lumiere, 

Ou le genie humain epuise son effort, 

Ceux-la n’en ont pas eu besoin ; ils sont bien morts : 
D’un coup ils ont rejoint I’eternite des siecles ; 
Artisans du futur, ils ont pr^s d’eux les aigles 
Et la Colombo avec I’olivier en son bee. 

Ils dorment sous la vaste ^pitaphe des Grecs 
Dont le monde a jamais s’ennoblit et s’etonne : 

“ Passant, regarde, et va dire a Lac^demone . . 

Ces mots-la sont plus beaux qu ’avoir vingt ans 
encor. 

Nul ne mourra jamais aussi bien qu’ils sont morts. 
L’ode, la symphonie et les nobles musees 
Ne peuvent egaler ces ames amusees 
A jeter, comme un ble debordant le semeur, 

Les astres qu’un heros lance aux cieux quand il 
meurt. 

Ils ont rendu la nue epique et surhumaine, 

L’espace, impregne d’eux, perpetue et ramene 
Leurs souffles, leurs regards et leurs fiers mouve- 
ments. 

Ils ne sont plus des corps, ils sont des elements. 
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Ils nous laissent la mort restreinte et solitaire, 
L’angoisse de descendre, amoindris, sous la terre. 
C’est par la solitude et son manque d’amour 
Qu’il est dur de quitter la lumiere du jour. 

Nous, dans notre agonie anxieuse et chetive, 

Nous saurons qu’il est vain que Ton meure ou qu on 
vive 

Puisque pendant des jours et des nuits les combats 
Volaient de jeunes corps qui ne murmuraient pas. 
Mais eux, foule heroique eparse dans la brise, 
Cavalcade emportee, escadrons, pelotons, 

Ils ont cercle I’azur d’une immortelle frise 
Et fait a Funivers un sublime fronton ! 

Les mondes periront avant qu’ils ne perissent. 

Mourants, nous envierons leur turbulent destin, 
Nous dirons, en songeant a leur grand sacrifice : 
L’azur brillait, c’etait quelquefois le matin 
Quand il fallait partir au feu ; le frais feuillage 
Se mouvait comme Feau drainant ses coqxiiUages. 
On voyait s’eveiUer le doux monde animal. 

L’odeur de la fumee et du chaume automnal 
Repandait son secret et penetrant bien-etre ; 

Les volets dans le vent battaient sur les fenetres ; 
Le village etait gai, sentant qu’il serait fier, 

On respirait Fodeur de la gloire, dans Fair ; 

Parfois, on entendait tomber les glands des chenes, 
Jetes par Fecureuil ; la pierreuse fontaine 
De son jet mesure, distrait et persistant 
Lavait, desaltermt ces visages contents, 
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Qui laissaient sans regret une derni^re alcove. 

Les femmes apportaient les glaieuls et les mauves 
Du verger. Les enfants se faisaient signe entre eux 
Que ces ain^s partaient pour d’ineffables jeux. 

On s’empressait, nouant a la hate, aux armures, 

Les fleurs, pretes deja pour des tombes futures. 

Les soldats se mettaient en marche. Leur maintien 
Semblait prendre conge du joug quotidien 
Dont nulle ame ici-bas, si Dieu Ta faite altiere, 

N’a supporte sans pleurs le pain et la litiere. 

Ils partaient, ils etaient hardis, chacun voulant 
fitonner son ami par un plus noble elan, 

Leurs ames, en montant, se bousculaient sans doute 
Sur la celeste voie oil les heros font route. 

Ils riaient. En riant, ils savaient que Ton meurt 
Quand on accepte avec cette royale humeur 
De courir a Tassaut comme a la promenade. 

Ils mettaient leurs gants blancs devant la canonnade 
Et tendaient cette main de fiance joy eux 
A la vierge d’airain qui leur broyait les yeux 
Jusqu’a ce que le jour sombrat sous leurs pau- 
pieres . . . 

— O morts, assistez-nous a notre heure derniere ! 
Prenez pitie de nous, sachez combien vraiment 
Nous vous avons aimes fierement, humblement ! 
Dites-nous, pour qu’un peu de force nous sou- 
tienne : 

“ J’eus la mort des elus, sache endurer la tienne 
“ Avec ce qu’elle a d’apre, et de pauvre et d’amer. 

“ Oui, j’ai goute le feu, j’ai marche sur la mer, 
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“ iWi cri6 : L^ve-toi 1 a des te^es penchees . 

“ Ft ma voix reveillait les morts dans les tran 

.< mon ccur Wmissant et muet 

“ Une chatne d’acier que le soupir ^ 

“ T’ai tenu dans ma mam une moisson de lance 

.. II? manic un fer plus^r : la p~ 

“ T’ai bu mon sang. J ai pris, me idi 

“ De I’ennemi blesse un ‘ j’Hercule. 

“ Oui i’ai fait les travaux d Alexandre et d 
.. ^\kr. quand le -teau blemt an o— ^ 

‘ Je nie snis souvenu mo q 


se-toi. Je suis un ange doists joints, 

L’Histoire, que tout etre implore les 
“ Mds je commande encor, chere ame, J , , 

“ De poser doucement ton front dans ^ 

“ Te n’etais pas cruel quand je tuais. „ 

■■ Dans ce cmur entrWrt d'ou s’^panche le san^. 
“ Combien la haine est faible et 1 amour est p . 

“ Nous fumes les soldats de I’amour, ceux qui ^ 

“ Nous faisons I’avenir, et nos terras promises^ 

. La liberte, I’espoir, I’orgueil loyal et droit, 

“ Nous ne permettrons pas, barbares, que v 
“ En f assent un desert oil de seryiles hordes 
“ Enchameraient la Pabc et la Misencorde . 

“ Nous gravissons les monts. Honte a celui q 
“ Un obstacle a I’attrait sublime des sornmets ^ 

“ D’oti le cosur s’apparente a la nue innnie . • 

Si vous parlez ainsi pr^ de mon agonie, 
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Soldat de dix-neuf cent quatorze, cher humain, 

Je laisserai s’ouvrir docilement ma main 

Qui fermait sur le monde une etreinte acharnee ; 

Et, simple comme an jour d’automne oil je suis nee, 
Je verrai sans regret mon esprit s’engloutir 
Dans votre eternite joyeuse de INlartyr ! 

La Comtesse de Noailles. 



THE SOLDIERS OF 1914 
They died to save their Country 

They died to save their country. Plenary 
Glory is theirs. They need not to endure 
The travail, the blind seeking, the obscure 
And long struggle towards the light whereby 
Others attain it. ’Tis enough to die. 

So to the everlasting thrones they leap. 
Makers of Time to be ; by them the dove 
Broods and the eagles their proud yigil keep. 

’Neath that majestic epitaph they lie 
The Greeks wrote large to ennoble and amaze 
The world for evermore : “ Look, Passer-by ! 
Go tell to Lacedaemon . . .” Words above 
All else in beauty — even their young days. 


None shall find death so good as theirs henceforth. 
Music and verse, great monuments in vain 
Shall seek to rival them. As things unworth, 
Carelessly as a sower scatters gr ain , 

Thejf hurled their starry souls countless to heaven. 
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They have made the clouds epic, the void deep 
Of space, impregnate with their essence, keep 
Their breath, their shining looks, their gestures proud. 
The elements for bodies to them are given. 

To us they leave a lonely death, to creep 
Small and ashamed into a narrow shroud. 

’Tis the grave’s loneliness and utter dearth 
Of love that makes it bitter. We shall know 
When our thin flame of life is flickering low. 

Our life or death a thing indifferent. 

Since the grim gulp of War by night and day 
Drew down young bodies that unmurmuring went. 
But they, heroic crowd, strewn on the breeze. 

In charging squadrons, companies, left the earth 
To ring the blue with an immortal frieze 
And crown the arch of Heaven’s stupendous Way. 
And worlds shall, fall and perish before these. 

Dying we shall envy them their turbulent fate. 
Thinking of their great sacrifice shall say : 

’Twas a bright morning sometimes when the call 
Came to the Front. Like waters through the small 
Sea-shingle ebbing, leaves moved with cool sound. 
The gentle life of beasts and birds awoke. 

The shutters flapped in the wind, there breathed 
around 

Scent of autumnal fields and cottage smoke, 

Homely and sweet, yet interpenetrate 
With a new breath of glory. It was gay. 

The village, knowing it would be proud one day. 
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You heard the acorns from the oak let fall 
By squirrels. The fountain, intermittent yet 
Persistent, washed, refreshed their cheerful brows 
Who left the bed of love without regret 
For the last time. Women brought flowers and 
boughs, 

Wliile cHldren whispering to each other told 
For what brave sports the elder boys were bound, 
And hurrying wreathed the soldiers’ panoply 
With flowers as though for coming tombs enwound. 


They marched — already something in their port 
Proclaimed them from the habitual yoke set free, 
The daily bread and bed whose tyranny 
No proud spirit may without tears support. 

They marched — and each, where every man v^as 
bold, 

Sought to be keenest and surpi'ise his mate. 

So must their joyous souls in rivalry 
Have raced the heroes’ road to Heaven’s gate. 

They laughed, but laughing well the fate they knew 
Of those who in that royal humour run 
To the assault as to a game. They drew 
On their white gloves, as though the enemy gun 
Had been a bride, and like a bridegroom flew 
Each to encounter that fierce kiss that lies 
Now on their crushed and ever-darkened eyes. 


On us in our last hour, ye dead, have pity. 
Know with what pride and what humilit}'^ 
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We have loved you. Tell us, that we may be strong : 
“ Mine was the death of the elect. From me 
Learn to endure thine own, however long 
Hard and obscure. Yes, I have walked the sea, 
Have drunk of fire, have raised the fallen head. 

My voice in the trenches put life in the dead. 

I bound my warm heart with a chain of steel 
A sigh would break, I gathered sheaves of spears 
In my hand and plied the irresistible shears 
Of patience, drank my own blood, yet could kneel 
Compassionate by the wounded foe. All these 
My labours were as the toils of Heracles 
And Alexander. When blue evening stole 
Along the hill, I thought of words the Lord 
Spoke ’mid the lilies — speaks now to the soul 
Of the sons of France. Thou to whom fate denies 
A death so fair, be comforted.- Thine eyes 
Beheld me to whom History shall accord 
A place among her angels men implore 
Vainly with joined hands. I bid thee now 
Lay gently in my heart’s deep wound thy brow 
And feel how in this torn ensanguined heart 
Hate is a little thing. Love so much more. 

I killed, yet was not cruel. The banner of Love 
Was over all our battle, we claimed our part 
In fashioning Time to be, a heritage 
Of Liberty, Hope, Honour, human Pride. 

‘ Never,’ we said, ‘ barbarian kings shall ride 
Into that Promised Land, the obscene rage 
Of servile hordes trample it, crucify 
Pity and Peace. We will not be denied. 
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We are called, we go — on to the heights above ! 
Heights where the heart tonches Infinity.’ ” 

Thus if your soul speaks bj'" my bed of death, 
Soldier of Nineteen-fourteen, human still. 
Straight vdll I loose that clutch of desperate Will 
Whereby we hold to life, yielding my breath 
Simply as first I drew it, with no dull 
Reluctance feel my soul engulfed where je,y 
O martyred host, iUume Eternity. 

La Comtesse de Noailles, 
Translated by Margaret L, Woods. 











LES SAINTS DE LA FRANCE, par Maurice 
Barres, de l’Academie Franqaise, with Eng- 
lish Translation by Henry James 

Connaissez-vous la joie de voir clair ? C’est une 
des plus grandes que la vie nous donne. O lumiere 
qui chasse les erreurs ! Et, loin de s’epuiser, cette 
joie augmente a mesure que nous Feprouvons, Voir 
clair, c’est parfois, dit-on, aller au d^sabusement. 

. Mais s’il arrive que notre regard, longuement main- 
tenu sur un objet, permet aux sentiments d’admira- 
tion de s’eveiller en nous, alors quel plaisir ! Aimer 
ce qui est pose en pleine lumiere, c’est parfait. 

En consequence, evitons de nous laisser raconter 
un tas de calembredaines sur nos soldats dans les 
tranchees. C’est tels qu’ils sont, 'dans leur realite 
toute grave, enveloppes de grandes couleurs severes, 
qu’ils eveilleront plus completement notre affection 
et notre respect. 

C’est une guerre toute nouvelle qui se deroule, a 
cette heure, sur les longues lignes du front. Sans 
doute nos soldats ont herite les ames de leurs a'ieux. 
tin Deroulede, c’est un Bayard ; un Joffre reproduit 
quelques-uns des traits de Catinat et de Drouot, et 
nos jeunes soldats, vous avez tons lu dans leurs 
lettres des mots joyeux, brillants, fringants, comme 
en avaient Lasalle et les autres. Mais tout de meme 
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les conditions actuelles de cette guerre sont si par- 
ticulieres que nos soldats y prennent un caractere 
tout neuf, je crois, dans notre histoire. 

Je soufee, quand je lis des episodes du front, 
dramatises a plaisir dans certains recits. Le roina- 
nesque, en ce moment, ce serait le poilu dans sa 
tranchee. Eh bien ! j’y suis alle voir. Nos soldats 
etaient la tout roides, a cause de leurs nombreux 
vetements epais et de la boue sechee qui les envelop- 
pait d’une sorte de carapace. C’etait un jour de 
pluie. Quelques-uns avaient sur le dos des sacs 
vides en grosse toile ; d’autres s’abritaient sous des 
morceaux de tole plissee, appuyes aux deux parois 
de terre. Cette vie de lutte faisait briller leurs yeux 
dans leurs visages broussailleux, en laissant sur tout 
leur etre une vague expression de sommeil. 
m’ecoutaient avec la charmante politesse naturelle 
des paysans et avec un bon sourire. Ils comprenaient 
bien mon amitie et moi je voyais avec emotion queique 
chose que je me surprends a nommer leur saintete. 
Le poilu dans sa tranchee, c’est un paysan deguise 
en guerrier, qui songe aux gens et aux choses de 
chez lui, qui n’a pas du tout le desir de manger tout 
cms le ccEur et le foie du Boche, et qui tient toujours, 
pieds geles et mains engourdies, et qui sent bien 
“ qu’on firura par les avoir.” 

Ces admirables survivants des premieres heca- 
tombes, qui tiennent avec une si magnifique endu- 
rance dans la boue des tranchees, sous la pluie 
incessante des balles et des obus, savent pratiquer 
la vertu de patience avec une fermete qu’on n’atten- 
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dait pas de notre arm^e, et qui semble se rattacher 
aux qualit^s paysannes de notre race. IIs savent ou 
ils sentent que cette guerre est une guerre d’usure, 
qui se terminera au profit de celui des deux adver- 
saires qui aura le mieux economise et reserve ses 
forces. Ils ont appris que celui qui attaque im- 
prudemment et sans preparation suffisante “ le front 
inviolable ” se brise centre une resistance meurtriere, 
herissee d ’obstacles presque insurmontables. Ils 
Font appris a leurs depens et, Dieu merci ! aux 
depens des masses allemandes qui sont venues se 
briser centre nos defenses. Ils calculent que le 
temps travaille pour la cause des allies. 

Deja, ce delai nous a permis de reparer des 
insuffisances de preparation materielle. En outre, il 
nous a donn^ les occasions et le loisir de prendre sur 
I’Allemand une sup^riorite morale enorme. 

Cette superiorite naquit a la bataille de la Marne, 
lorsque dans un combat de manoeuvre, e’est-a-dire 
dans les conditions les plus opposees au combat de 
tranchees, nous avons fait ployer sous notre choc et 
sous notre effort leurs masses, qui pourtant posse- 
daient I’avantage du nombre, Et puis, cette supe- 
riorite, nous n’avons pas cesse lentement de I’affirmer 
et de I’accroitre dans les combats d’artillerie et les 
actions de detail depuis que nous avons du 105 et 
des obus a grande capacite d’explosifs pour le 120. 

Le poilu salt tout cela ; il le salt de la meilleure 
science, par son experience quotidienne ; il le con- 
state dans I’horizon qu’il embrasse depuis sa tranchee, 
et par une suite de faits qui composent sa vie peril- 
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leuse. De la son refrain, “ qu’on finira par les 


avoir. 


On les anra, surtout si les civils tieMcnt bon. 

Et comment devons-nous tenir ? Qu est-ce q 
cette patience que Ton nous demande ? _ 

On nous demande de ne pas nous impa ^ 

On nous demande, a nous, conimer9ants et inaus- 
triels, a nous, politiques, de ne pas peser su 
evenements par des larmes, par des plaintes, pa 
critiques. Ces soldats prodigieux d endurance, 
chefs qui, tons, ont fait leur sacrifice, ne re 
qu’une chose, c’est que I’impatience de leurs ^ 
et de leurs families ne les pressent de proce 
une offensive prematuree, par des attaques ma p 

^ II suffit, camarades ! Nous voila prevenus. 
prendrons modHe sur votre patience, m^rite oie 
pale chez nous, et chez vous eclatant comme a 
pourpre de votre sang repandu. Jusqu’au bout, nous 
demeurerons ce que nous sommes depuis six mois . 
une nation rassemblee derriere le generalissime, e 
tout animee par un esprit qui, hier encore, dclatai 
dans cette phrase que me rapporte un ami : 

“ Je quitte, m’^crit-il, Mme X . . . et sa mle , 
le fils vient de tomber au champ d’honneur. A la 
terrible nouveUe, la mere a dit a sa fille : ‘ Taisor^- 
nous, cachons notre peine le plus possible, afin he 
ne pas semer la tristesse autour de nous, car il y 
aura encore beaucoup de morts,’ ” „ 

Cela est bien beau. Et meme, ce mot “ tristesse 
parce qu’il se tient dans I’ordre du sentiment, et 
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qu’il donne ainsi la mesure de celle qui le pronon9a, 
est, dans sa maigreur, profondement emouvant. 
Saintes femmes, ce n’est pas seulement la tristesse, 
que d’instinct vous voulez eviter de repandre autour 
de vous, c’est la raison publique que vous voulez 
prot^ger, premunir contre la plus juste sensibilite. 
Vous discernez que si nous nous laissions amollir, 
la France, corps et ame, serait jetee a terre, mar- 
tyrisee, aneantie, et le sang des h^ros aurait coule 
pour rien. Nous trahirions nos morts. II faut 
vaincre. ' Et deja la victoire complete est visible au 
bout de notre patience. 

La douleur s’introduit chez les etres pour y faire 
apparaitre toute la beaute morale que peut produire 
leur nation. C’est ce qu’ignorent les Prussiens. 
Toujours envieux de la nation chevaleresque, ils ont 
voulu renverser a terre nos maisons de certitude et 
de foi, et nous livrer aux inquietudes de I’esprit, Ils 
croyaient notre tr^sor d’ame gaspille dans nos vaines 
disputes, et morte pour jamais I’antique serenite. 
Mais dans le meme instant qu’ils jetaient ce cri de 
mort, ce cri de haine joyeuse au vieux monde du 
sentiment, leurs injures nous revulsaient et I’esprit 
de sacrifice transfigurait notre nation. Ils ont mis 
des mines au coeur de Reims et de nos villages de 
Lorraine et du Nord et de I’ile-de-France, et voici 
que la France entiere devient cathedrale nationale. 
Tous les Fran9ais sont unis, et meme les ennemis 
des croyances se sont soudain reconnus fils de ceux 
qui, le long des siecles, ont pn 6 dans les vieilles 
maisons de prieres. Nous reprenons le sentiment 
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s’accordent. -n -nV^t cas cet 

Le cceur des femmes de France P 

instinct, cette ingenuity des c’est 

monde, voisine encore de I’lnnocence 
une penste brdlante, epuree, issue j? 
civilisation, dont elle ddpouille les p^s 
pour etre tout amoiu: et raison. ^gpes pro- 

generation en generation, dans , ^P ^ . p se 
fondes de nos eglises ^P^ je fourgon 

conforte et se revivifie, aujourd hui, t^^jances, 

du train des blesses, aupres du lit charite, 

et, porte par deux ailes de patnotisme de cha^ 
il vole en gemissant au-dessus de nos solda 
chimp de bataille. Les coeurs des 
caises, comme un vol d’oiseaux divms 
I’armee pour admirer et assister d amour les sa 


de la patrie. .,„ffic5inte 

Peut-etre n’a-t-on pas marque avec une sum 

vigueur le veritable caractere de cette j 

tranchees oil I’armee allemande s’est refugiee, q 
poursuivie par nous, eUe a repasse eg 

telle decision est un aveu d’impuissance et de tai » 
ou plutot d’affaiblissement. Les tranche^, en en , 
permettent a une armee de garder, d une_ fafon , • 
un front donn^, avec un effectif egal au tiers e 
que necessiterait la simple occupation sans tranci^ • 
II faut en moyenne un homme tons les deux me 
pour garder des tranchees, tandis qu’une hgne 
bataille exigc une densite moyenne de trois homm 
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par deux metres . . . (ce qui ne signifie pas, bien 
entendu, que les hommes soient alignes dans cette 
formation de conception simpliste). 

Les tranchees sont un expedient de genie qui 
permet aux Allemands de tenir tete de la mer du 
Nord a la Suisse, et de Koenigsberg a la frontiere 
de Roumanie, aux Russes, aux Anglais et aux Fran^ais 
allies. Mais les expedients sont, par essence, pre- 
caires. 

Nous creverons la ligne ennemie, quand le vain- 
queur de la Marne le decidera. Et la-dessus je 
reviendrai, je vous donnerai quelques-unes des idees 
que connaissent tous nos soldats et qui reconfortent 
leur patience. Aujourd’hui, je voulais seulement 
vous r^peter ce sur quoi nous sommes, n’est-ce pas, 
unanimement d’accord ; que toute impatience serait, 
de notre part, la pire des fautes. Elle servirait les 
Allemands. Elle aurait pour resultat de mettre en 
peril la vie des soldats dans des operations impru- 
dentes, et de compromettre le succes final en voulant 
le cueillir trop vite. 

Que tous ceux qui sont a Tarriere se le disent 
et le disent autour d’eux : en manifestant et meme 
en eprouvant de I’impatience, ils iraient centre la 
volonte des patients “ poilus ” qui, dans les tran- 
chees, veulent et savent attendre pour etre les maitres 
de I’heure. 


Maurice Barkes. 
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Do you know the joy of seeing clear ? It is one o 
the greatest that Me gives us. O light that anves 
errors away 1 And, far from wasting, this joy m 
creases by as much as we entertain it. They say 
that to see clear is to make on occasion for disabuse , 
but if it happens that our vision, settling on an objec , 
rouses in us feelings of admiration, how great theQ 
the pleasure ! The perfect thing is to love wha 
shows in fullest light. r 

Let us therefore avoid giving ear to a lot o 
taradiddles about our soldiers in the trenches, t 
is just as they are, in the gravity of their reahtyj 
wrapped in all their severity of colour, that they 
will rouse most completely our affection and our 
respect. 

A new sort of war altogether unrolls at this tune 
along the far lines of the front. Beyond doubt our 
soldiers inherit the souls of their forefathers '. 
Deroulede is a Bayard ; a Joffre repeats certain 
features of Catinat and of Drouot ; and you have 
only to read in our yoxmg soldiers’ letters the glad, 
bright, dashing things said as it might be by Lasalle 
and the others. But none the less the actual con- 
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ditions of this war are so special that our soldiers 
take from them a character quite new, I believe, in 
our history. 

I suffer when I find episodes of the front wantonly 
distorted to drama and story. The romantic at this 
moment would be just in the poilu ^ and his 
trench. Well, I have been there to see ! There 
were our soldiers stiffened out by their many thick 
garments and with the dried mud that wrapped 
them round in a sort of carapace. It was a day of 
rain. Some had on their backs their empty knap- 
sacks of coarse cloth, and others over them the shelter 
of sheets of corrugated iron resting on the pair of 
earthen sides. The struggle of their life made their 
eyes shine in their bewhiskered faces, and yet left 
in all their being a vague expression of sleep. They 
listened to me with the charming natural politeness 
of our peasants and with their good smile. They 
quite understood my friendliness, and I met with 
emotion something in them that I catch myself 
calling their saintship. The poilu in his trench is a 
peasant disguised as a warrior, thinking of his people 
and things at home, not in the least wanting to eat 
the Boche heart and liver raw, holding on with his 
feet frozen and his hands numb, and quite sure 
“ we shall get them in the end.” 

These admirable survivors of the first hecatombs 
that hold out with such splendid endurance in the mud 


' The translator has rejoiced to seek no equivalent for this image of the French 
soldier, unshaven, unshorn, and during the winter months shaggj', whenever possible, 
with the skins of beasts. 


N 
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of the trenches, nnder the ceaseless rdn of 
shells, have learned to practise P 

with a stoutness not quite f .^alities of 

and that seems to advert ^ this war is 

our race. They Imow or they feel to th^ ^ 

a war of wearing out, such as will , ^es has 
the profit of whichever of the two ad 
best hoarded and stored his powers 

that the one who i front ” breaks 

sufficient preparation the ^ e bristling 

himself against a murd^ous r They have 

with obstacles scarce to be overcome, i 
mastered this to their cost, and, smashed 

cost of the German masses works 

against our defences. They r^kon tha 
for the cause of the Allies. This ^mdencies 

has enabled us already to repair our addition 

of material preparation, and has given us 
opportunity and leisure to gam over tne 
a huge moral superiority. r ^le 

This superiority was born of the battle 
Marne, when in a manoeuvring fight, that is 
in the conditions most opposed to fighting 
trenches, we bent their masses under the weig 
our shock and our effort, possessed though tney 
of the advantage of number. And ^ben we 
not ceased slowly to assert and enlarge this ® ^ 
ority in artillery fighting and minor actions, 
to our 105 ’s and our high explosive shells tor 
i2o’s. The poilu knows all this ; he knows ^ 
the best learning, by his daily experience ; he m 
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sure of it in the horizon that he embraces from his 
trench and by the succession of facts that compose 
his perilous hfe. Hence his catch that “ we shall 
get them in the end.” 

We shall get them above all if our civilians 
hold on. 

And how may we best hold on ? What does the 
patience asked of us come to ? 

It is asked of us not to know impatience. It is 
asked of us, commercial, industrial as we are, political 
as we are, not to weigh upon events by tears, by 
plaints, by carpings. These soldiers amazing in 
endurance, these leaders every one of whom has 
made his sacrifice, have only one thing in fear, which 
is that the impatience of their friends and their 
families may press them to proceed to a premature 
offensive by attacks ill prepared. 

But that will do for us — ^we understand. We 
shall take pattern from your patience, a pale enough 
merit on our part, but on yours as shining as the 
purple of your spilt blood. To the end we shall 
remain what we have been these six months : a 
nation gathered up behind its General of Generals 
and all alive with the spirit which but yesterday 
broke out in a speech repeated to me by a friend. 
“ I have been with Madame X. and her daughter,” 
he writes me ; “ her son has just fallen on the field 
of honour. On the terrible news the motlier said to 
the daughter : ‘ We’ll say nothing about it. We’ll hide 
our pain as much as possible, so as not to add to the 
sadness — there will be so many more deaths.’ ” 
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Think how fine. Even the word “ ^ness 
its belonging to the order of feeling and its 
thus the measure of the speaker’s, is deep y 
in its spareness. Saintly women, it isn ^ 
ness that you instinctively wish to ggek 

rmmd vou but the public reason itself that 
S^ilXto forear'm ag^nst the justest 
You discern that if we should turn to softn 

France, bodies ^d heroes 

martyred, annihilated, and the , Ugtray 

£v7been shed for nothing. We 
our dead. We must wm. - 

victory is to be seen at the end of our p 

Pain becomes present in creatures ^at ai ^ 
moral beauty their nation is capable of shall 
appear. This is what the Prussians are unable to 
learn. Envious ever of the chivalrous nation; fjf 
have wished to overthrow to earth Rouses 
certitude and of faith and to give us up to the a^ a 
of the spirit. They believe the treasure of our sou 
squandered in our vain disputes and our anc 
serenity forever dead. But in the very ms a 
their uttering this cry of death, tins ciy of ppy 
hatred of the old world of feeling, &eir i 
themselves were our revulsion ai^ ^ 
sacrifice transfigured our nation. They have p 
up ruins at the heart of Rheims and of 
Lorraine and of the North and of the Tie de fa > 
and, lo, the whole of France becomes a i\ation 
cathedral. All Frenchmen are united, and ev 
the contradictors of beliefs have suddenly felt them- 
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selves again sons of those who, through the long 
centuries, have prayed in the old houses of prayer. 
We take up again the feeling of our unity. All 
men’s shoulders touch in the trenches, and all the 
hearts of women are together. 

The heart of the women of France is not that 
■instinct, that ingenuous state of the first hours of 
the world, still akin to animal innocence ; it is a 
condition of thought that has burnt itself pure, 
working out of the most informed civilisation, the 
material parts of which it casts off to become all 
love and reason. It was formed, from generation 
to generation, in the deep chapels of our churches 
and round about the Sepulchre ; it draws comfort 
and revival to-day from the van of the train of the 
wounded, from the bed of the ambulance, and, 
borne by the pair of wings of patriotism and charity, 
it moaningly hovers over our soldiers on the field of 
battle. The hearts of Frenchwomen flock to the 
army like a flight of birds, to admire and help with 
their love the saviours of the land. 

We have not perhaps emphatically enough noted 
the true character of the trench warfare in which 
the German army took refuge when it recrossed the 
Aisne under our pursuit. Such a decision confessed 
to a want of power, or rather to a state of weakening. 
For the trenches, you see, allow an army to hold a 
given front with certainty by an effective force equal 
but to a third of the one necessary in occupation 
without trenches. It takes an average of a man 
every two yards to hold trenches, whereas a line of 
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battle requires an average density of three 
two yards (which of course doesn’t mean that tne 
men are aligned by any such simplified schemO- 
The trenches are an expedient of genius enabling 
the Germans to stand up to the allied I^ssians, 
English and French from the North Sea to Switzer- 
land and from Kdnigsberg to the edge of Rumania. 
But expedients are by their essence precarioi^. 

We shall brealc through the enemy’s line when tne 
victor of the Marne shall decide to. And Isa 
come back to this, I shall share with ^ 
the ideas that are now familiar to our soldiers an 
that comfort their patience. I have only ws e 
to-day to repeat to you what we are surely bu o 
one mind about : the truth that any impatience 
would be on our part the worst of faults. 
be of such service to the Germans. It would have 
as a consequence to put the lives of our soldiem m 
peril by unwise operations and to compromise fina 
success by attempting to gather it too fast. 

This let all those of us behind say to ourselves 
and to each other : any betrayal, and even any inwar 
consent to impatience, goes straight against tne 
purpose of the patient poiltis, who mean to wai^ an 
know how, that they may become masters of the hour. 

Maurice Barre:s, 
Translated by Henry James. 
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REFUGifiS, PAR Andre Gide, with English 
Translation by Edmund Gosse 


En face de moi, de Tautre cote de la vaste table od 
s’entassent registres et cartonniers, le petit vieillard 
attendait son tour d’audience, assis aupres d’autres 
refugies. II souriait a mon regard et je souriais au 
sien ; il se tenait tres droit, avec un peu d’affectation 
peut-etre et comme desireux de donner a entendre 
qu’il ne faisait pas partie du commun, de ceux que 
je pouvais envoyer a Fun de nos dortoirs. 

Puis, aussitot que m’eut quitte le refugie dont 
je m’occupais d’abord, il vint tout contre moi et, 
mysterieusement, penche sur mon epaule : 

— Je sais que vous ecrivez beaucoup . . . 

— Oh ! fis-je en I’interrompant avec un geste 
de reticence, ce n’est ni le lieu ni le temps d’en 
parler . . . 

— C’etait si j’avais pu vous aider dans vos ecri- 
tures, j’en aurais ete bien heureux, monsieur Gille. 
Je m’en vais vous dire : je ne suis pas habitue a ne 
rien faire. Toute ma vie, j’ai travaille, mais, main- 
tenant, on ne veut de moi nulle part, et demain je 
n’aurai plus rien, 

— Vous etes seul a Paris ? 

— Si j’etais seul, je ne viendrais pas demander, 

183 
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reprit-il en se redressant. Un 

tire toujours d’afiaire, et puis, se , j propos6 ; 

d’aller dans un dortoir, comme ^ ^ ^C’est 

mais j’ai ma fille et ses petits chants a^c m 

comme aussi pour la m’en vis 

bien n’importe quoi ; mais ma fille, je m en 

vous dire, elle est un petit histoire 

Se sentant ecoute, il entra dans 

lamentable, au demeurant, P^ . matin 

que celles que j’entends ici chaque jou 

- Vous toucbez raUocation ? lui demandd-^- 
_Oui, monsieur, un franc T pass6 

moi et Painee de mes des ttois 

seize ans, cinquante centimes chacun des 

autres. II ne nous manque pas ^ 

— Si ie trouvais a vous loger gramitement . 

— Ob I alors, nous pourrions suffire ; g 

ne voudrions pas quitter la ob nous sommes, pa 
que la proprietaire nous connait ; elle nous pre e 
?a vaisselle, et meme un petit poele ou ma fille P 
cuisiner. Elle est bonne pour les eifiants. 
n’est pas riche elle-meme, parce que d au r 
taires,^qui ne sont pas des r^ugi6s, ont ^obtenu . 
ne la payer que plus tard. Tant que j ai P ’ 
donn6 soixante francs pour deux pieces ; a prese , 
elle consent a les laisser pour quarante. 
n’avons plus rien. Si je trouvais un peu de travai \ 

— Notre bureau de placement va vous ^nscn • 
En attendant que vous trouviez un emploi, pen 
etre pourra-t-on vous aider pour le loyer. ’ 
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puisque vous etes Beige, ajoutai-je, il faudra d’abord 
aller vous faire inscrire au Comite Central ; je vais 
vous donner une carte . . . 

Le vieux devint soudain tres rouge ; il Kocha la 
tete en me regardant. Ses yeux etaient demeures 
secs tandis qu’il racontait sa mine, sa maison bom- 
bardee, brulee, sa fuite a travers champs avec les 
siens, mais les larmes deborderent ses paupieres 
quand il me dit docilement : 

— C’est bien, monsieur, j’y retournerai. 

Alors je m’avisai soudain que deja je tenais entre 
mes mains la carte qu’il etait alle faire viser la-bas. 
Je m’excusai ; 

— Qu’est-ce que vous avez bien pu croire ? lui 
dis-je en lui prenant la main. 

Et, brusquement, il eclata. Il dit ses courses 
inutiles depuis huit jours, de comit^ en comite, 
d’oeuvre en oeuvre, la plupart deja tout encombr^es, 
ne proposant d’ailleurs que le dortoir ou que le 
restaurant, qui ne pouvait non plus leur convenir. 
Mais notre ceuvre precisement, attachee a I’etude 
attentive de chaque cas, repugne aux cadres fixes 
et n’admet que solutions particulieres. Le vieux 
raconta done tout au long ses deboires, puis, revenant 
a ma question : 

— Ce que j’ai cru, monsieur ? . . . J’ai cm que 
9a allait recommencer. 

Je n’ignore pas que le secours en argent, si 
apprecie par ceux qui le re9oivent, est le plus souvent 
reprouve par ceux qui s’occupent d’oeuvres philan- 
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thropiques et par le public, 

point qu’il me faut quelque courage pour le defend • 

^ Pamillement a la plupart des ^utres muvres et 
grace aux g6n6reuses initiatives d un comite ^I’f , 
Sricain^le Foyer franco-beige a pn rn^re a k 
disposition des refugies quelques “uje 

trouvent nourriture et logemeiit. Dans 
maison de la rue Taitbout se donnent plus de cmq 
cent vingt repas par jour. Mais des qu une 
est nombreuse la subvention denent 
permet i cette famille de faire 
car elle parvient amsi a se nournr a 
et d’une maniere plus ^orme a ses l^abitud 
a ses convenances. Mais I’avantage, je veux q 
soit pas seulement materiel : il n’est pas 1^®^ ? 
des femmes et des petits enfants soient contrain 
d’aller chercher leurs repas au dehors, „ 

le froid et la pluie. II n’est pas bon que la menag 
perde I’habitude du foyer et des soms qu entraine 
preparation des repas. Ce regime de i 

des repas pris en commun, encourage deplora 
ment la paresse de certains membres de la , 

qui, peu a peu, se decompose dans cette promiscui 

forccc* j 

La subvention reguliere qu’accorde a un gra^i 
nombre de families le Foyer franco-beige obvie 
ces inconvenients. Elle doit etre consideree 
un appoint, soit a I’allocation, soit parfois au sa ai 
lorsque celui-ci est reconnu insuffisant. Payable 
semaine en semaine, elle permet^aT’ceuvre de suivre 
les refugies et de se maintenir en contact constan 
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avec eux. La somme accordee est modifiable et 
sans cesse modifide, selon T^tat de sante des membres 
de la famille, reduite selon la possibilite de travail, on 
meme supprimee en cas de negligence reconnue 
dans la recherche d’une occupation. II va sans dire 
que ce mode d’assistance exige d’abord une etude 
particuliere de chaque cas, souvent une visite domi- 
ciliaire, puis une attention soutenue, qui proportionne 
I’assistance exactement aux besoins de chaque famille. 
Plus encore : citerai-je ici le vers de Verlaine ? 

“ C’est une oeuvre de choix qui veut beaucoup 
d’amour.” 

• •••••• 

Le Foyer franco-beige est ne tout doucement ; 
il a grandi sans bruit. Ce n’dtait tout d’abord que 
le bourgeonnement d’une autre ceuvre. Install^ 
avenue de la Motte-Picquet, dans une boutique 
incommo dement amenagde en bureau, il n’a quitte 
ces premiers locaux qu’apr^s qu’ils 6 taient devenus 
manifestement insufHsants. M. Druet a mis g^ne- 
reusement a la disposition de I’ceuvre sa galerie de 
peinture, 20, rue Royale, ou chaque jour les refugies, 
anciens et nouveaux, frangais et beiges, sont accueillis. 

D’oh viennent-ils, si nombreux encore ? L ’in- 
vasion n’est-elle done pas endigu^e ? Qui sont-ils ? 

Les plus touchants, les moins plaignants, bien 
que peut-etre les plus a plaindre. Ceux pour qui la 
difference est la plus grande entre I’etat d’hier et 
I’etat d’aujourd’hui ; ceux qui n’osaient pas d’abord 
demander. La fierte les a jusqu’a present soutenus, 
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retenus. Ils ne pensaient pas que cela durerait si 
longtemps. Les maigres billets qu’ils avaient em- 
portes dans leur fuite, assurement devaient suffire : 
le maire leur avail promis qu’on rentrerait avant deux 
mois ; les journaux encourageaient a qui mieux 
mieux leur confiance ; meme, ils ont depense d’abord 
sans trop compter ; puis tout s’est arrete, les jours et 
les mois ont passe. Franc par franc, sou par sou, 
ils ont vu diminuer leurs ressources ; ils ont prie, 
pleure, jeune ; ils ne se laissent venir a nous 
qu’epuises. 

Et puis il y a ceux de Reims. 

II s’agit de savoir a present si ces attardes vont 
devoir rester lamentablement a la porte, victimes de 
leur discretion, ou s’il nous faudra, pour pouvoir les 
accueillir a leur tour, repousser ceux que nous 
avions secourus jusqu’a ce jour. 


Andre Gide. 
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Opposite to me, on the other side of the huge table 
which was heaped up with registers and boxes of 
papers, a little old man, in company with other 
refugees, was waiting his turn to be attended to. 
He smiled when he caught my eye, and I smiled 
back. He was holding himself very upright, per- 
haps with a touch of affectation, as though anxious 
to make it understood that he was not part of the 
common herd, of those whom I could send away 
to one of our dormitories. 

Then, as soon as the refugee to whom I had been 
attending had left me, he came close up to me, 
and leaning over my shoulder said in a mysterious 
way : 

“ I know that you write a great deal . . 

“ Oh ! ” I said, interrupting him, “ this is neither 
the place nor the time to talk about that ...” 

“ It’s only that if I could help you with your 
writings it would be such a pleasure to me, Mr. 
Gille. I must explain to you, I am not accustomed 
to do nothing. All my life I have been working, 
but now nobody wants me anywhere, and I shall 
soon have nothing to live upon.” 
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“ Are you all by yourself m Pans . 

“ If I were all by mysetf I should n 
begeing,” he repUed, drawing himself “P' , 
sS man can al^ get along somehow and *en 
if I were all by myself, I should be 
a place in a dormitory, as has alrea y ,^^1 JLc^,jj.en 
to me, but I have my daughter snd her httle 

with me. It’s the same way H you, is 

care what I eat, but my daughter, I must te y 

r&thcr d-GlicRtc . * • < j witli 3- 

As he saw I was listenmg, he 'smbM T by Ae 
lamentable story, no more nor less Tom 

way, than what I have to hear in this place 

morning to rught. ^ » T asked him- 

“ I suppose you receive the grant ? i V . 

“ Yes, sir, one franc twenty-five ^ho 

for me, and for the eldest of my three 

is over sixteen, and 50 centimes each for 
others. We are not very hard up.” 

“ Suppose I could manage to get you y 

then, we could get on perfectly ; only we 
don’t want to leave where we are, because the la 
lady knows us. She lends us plates and dis , 
even a little stove where my daughter cm • 
She is good to the children. She is not rich ^ersei , 
because other lodgers, who are not refugees, 
persuaded her to let them put off paying their ren^ 
While I could, I gave 60 francs for two rooms , no 
she lets me have them for 40. But now we have 
money left. If I could only get a Httle work to do . 
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“ Our registry-office will put your name down. 
In the meantime, until you find a place, perhaps we 
can help you with the rent. But since you are a 
Belgian,” I added, “ you must first go to have your 
name entered at the Central Committee ; Fll give 
you a card ” 

The old man suddenly became very red. He 
shook his head as he looked at me. His eyes had 
remained dry while he described to me his ruin, his 
house bombarded and burned, his flight with his 
family over the fields ; but his eyelids overflowed 
with tears when he said to me patiently : 

“ Very well, sir, I will go back there.” 

Then I suddenly remembered that I was actually 
holding in my hands the card which he had gone 
down there to get signed. I excused myself : 

“ What can you have thought of me ? ” I said, 
and I took his hand. 

And suddenly he burst forth. He told me of 
his vain journeys during the past eight days from one 
Committee to another, most of them already filled 
up, with nothing to propose, moreover, except the 
dormitory or the restaurant, neither of which was 
of any use to him. But our Committee, which is 
founded for the investigation of particular cases, 
objects to red tape, and treats every case on its own 
merits. The old man made a long story of all liis 
troubles, and then, coming back to my question : 

“ What was I thinldng, sir ? I was thinking that 
I should have to begin all over again.” 
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I am well aware that money help, ^ 
^nreciated by those who receive it, is ve^ 
Isapproved of ^ose who Me engaged pta^ 
anthropic work and by the pnbhc ’ in 

to to such a degree that I need a certam cour g 

“"^'LSst other committees., and 

generous initiation of an Am™““ , , , pjace at 

the Foyer Franco-Beige has been 

Ihe ^Jposition of the refugees -rtain bui^^^^^^ 

where they find food and lodging. served 

^ the rue Taitbout more than 520 "^eals are se^ 

every day. But when the family is permits 

more usJful to give a sum of money ^hic 

the refugees to do their own ^ally, and 

are able to feed themselves ^^ir Sits and 

in a way more in agreement with their ^ • jy 

Sdngs. "^But I prefe? the help to ^ "ot “duslvdj 

material. It is not a good .thing ^ doors 

little children should be obhged to g) ou 
for their meals, often exposed to “Id and rffl • 
is not a good thing that the h°nsevrfe shouW^ 
the habit of keeping up a h°me and *e 
volved in the preparation of food, ihis r ^ 
dormitories, or rf meals seiwed in ““"'“"-.“““bits 
to a deplorable degree the temras ” besion 

of the family, which, little by little, loses 1 

in this forced promiscuity. • oninher 

The regular grant which is paid to a great 
of families by the Foyer Franco - Beige obw 
these inconveniences. It should be looked up 
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an extra, either to the allowance or sometimes to the 
wage, when the latter is admitted to be insufficient. 
Payable week by week, it allows the Committee to 
follow the refugees and to keep in constant touch 
with them. The sum given is modifiable, and is 
being modified every week, according to the state 
of health of the members of the family, and can even 
be stopped if the refugee is manifestly taldng no 
trouble to secure an occupation. Of course this 
mode of assistance demands from the first a special 
study of each case, often a domiciliary visit, followed 
by a continuous attention, so as to proportion the 
help exactly to the needs of each family. More 
still, we may quote the verse of Verlaine : 

“ C’est une oeuvre de choix qui veut beaucoup 
d’amour.” 

The Foyer Franco-Beige was born in silence, 
and it has grown up without a sound. It was 
originally only a bud from the stem of another 
Committee. First set up in the Avenue de la 
Motte-Picquet, in a shop which was inconveniently 
turned into an office, it did not quit those original 
quarters until it was really impossible for it to stay 
there any longer. M. Druet was so generous as 
to put at our disposal his picture-gallery, 20 rue 
Royale, where every day a welcome is given to 
refugees, whether they are old or new, French or 
Belgian. 

How is it that they still come in such numbers ? 

o 
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Is not the flood of invasion dammed up ? Who 
are they ? 

The most touching, the least complaining, 
although perhaps the most to be pitied. Those for 
whom the difference is greatest between their con- 
dition yesterday and their condition to-day ,* those 
who at first did not dare to ask for anything. Up 
till now pride has sustained, has restrained them. 
They did not think that all tliis would last so long. 
The poor notes they carried away with them in their 
flight ought surely to suffice ; the mayor told them 
that they would be back again \wthin two months ; 
the newspapers encouraged them to keep up their 
confidence. At first, moreover, they spent their 
money without much consideration ; then everj^iing 
stopped ; days and months went by. Franc by franc, 
sou by sou, they saw their resources dwindle ; they 
prayed and wept and fasted ; they did not allow 
themselves to come to us till everything was ex- 
hausted. 

And then there are the people from Rheims. 

What we want to know now is whether these 
late-comers are to stay lamentably at our doors, 
victims of their discretion, or whether, in order to 
have the means of welcoming them, we ought to 
repulse those whom we have hitherto been helping. 

Andr]^ Gil'E, 

Translated by Edmund Gosse. 


lull as 



JOURNAL D'UNE INFIRMIERE, par la 
Duchesse de Rohan douairiere, with Eng- 
lish Translation by Millicent, Duchess 
OF Sutherland 

Les bruits de guerre s’accentuent, . oti sent I’dec- 
tricite dans Fair, FefFervescence des esprits, I’anxi^te 
de ceux qui raisonnent. 

J’eprouve le besoin d’agir, Tactivite un peu 
febrile tue la pens^e, essayons de nous rendre utiles. 

Pour m’exercer au role d’infirmiere je demande 
a Madame Tenre d’entrer dans son dispensaire a la 
mmson Mane-Helhne a Puteaux pres du Font de 
Neuilly ; 1^ on panse les enfants malades ou blesses, 
et Fon distribue du lait sterilise aux petits necessiteux 
du quartier. 

La guerre est declaree ; elle est europeenne, que 
dis-je ? universelle, on se.bat avec acharnement, il y 
a deja beaucoup de victimes. Amenera-t-on bientot 
des blesses a notre dispensaire ? La devouee 
Madame Terire s’apprete a les recevoir, on achete 
les Uts et les ustensiles necessaires ; mais on pretend 
que, place entre les deux feux, ceux de Fennemi et 
ceux de Paris, il serait imprudent d’y mettre des 
blesses. 

Sentant mon inferiorite medicale a c6t6 de mes 
camarades qui sont ou se croient des puits de science, 
je travaille jour et nuit le premier exameti d’Infirmifere 
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Z pXce et ISgable ^omnous 

Cottu temoignent d ze | maniere 

apprendre la partie naiades sans lent 

de faire les lits, de tourner le , i^g piq^res, 

faire mal, de mettre les doctoresses 

les pansements, etc. 

font les cours. , mention tres bien et 

je cours ala Croix Rouge pop Grailly, nae 

“ Arrangez-vous ^ec la Elle va 

dit la Prdsidente 

installer un hopital nrefecture de police 

pays.” Je me rends de '^^5 e^utoroobde. 

pour avoir une carte de ^0^1® “ ous a Rennes 

kadame de Gradly me dome rend 
et ie pars avec mon amie la pur ou 

bourg. Nous sommes au 2 septe .1 g^l 
les demands doivent entrer etant 

de notre capitale w^ains condamnee 

dans Taxe de la Tour Eiffel, je la crams 

^ ^Decrireles peripeties ^^o^u^trouver 
faisons le tour du Bois de ^les^pexception 
une sortie ; toutes les portes sqnt ^ . avec 

de celle de Maillot. Nous de 

mille ennuis nous traversons le . les au- 

Paris, nous voyons les fermes aba ’^1 floris- 

berges vides. La desolation e ces . ^ goldats 
sante il y a quelques semames navre, mais 
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sont vaillants et joyeux. A Chartres rencombrement 
a la gare nous empeche de prendre le train, il faut 
continuer en automobile. Nous traversons Chateau- 
dun rempli de blesses, nous couchons a Mondoubleau 
et le lendemaih gagnons peniblement, ^tant arretees 
a chaque barriere pour d^cliner nos noms et titres, la 
ville du Mans. 

Ici I’on se croit en Angleterre ; les uniformes de 
la Grande-Bretagne animent les rues ; la foule est 
dense, nous avons de la peine a trouver du pain et 
meme a circuler. Mon petit drapeau de la Croix 
Rouge m’ouvre I’entree du quai de la gare et la, grace 
a un capitaine obligeant, nous obtenons la permission 
de prendre des billets pour Rennes ; c’est une im- 
mense faveur, parait-il. Que d’emigrants des environs 
de Paris dans le wagon, de pauvres beb^s prives de 
lait, des gens mines, des gens affoles 1 Nous arrivons 
a Rennes a i heure du matin ; nous voyagions depuis 
deux jours. 

Notre hopital devait s’organiser a St-Malo mais 
on decide de nous militariser et de transformer le 
lycee de jeunes filles de Rennes en hopital militaire 
complementaire. Ce n’est pas facile ; tout est a 
faire. L’etablissement en question fut fond6 par le 
frere Chrysostome de la congregation Lamennais de 
Jossehn, pour I’enseignement secondaire. La maison 
est grande, bien aeree ; sur le devant un jardin en 
terrasses en attenue la severite ; de I’autre cote il y 
a une cour sur laquelle donnent des communs ; a 
gauche, la chapelle. EUe est transformee en dortoir 
de 40 lits ; c’est la que je servirai. J’en suis toute 
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heureuse ; la poesie des vitraux, la vue sur Reimes 
et la campagne et les souvenirs des pieux treres 
m’enchantent et me donnent du courage. 

En attendant les blesses nous orgamsoi^ ie 
service, la salle d’operations, la pharmacie, etc. JNous 
nettoyons et cousons les polochons savez-vou 
ce que sont des polochons ? non, ^ sans doute , e 
bien, ce sont des traversins remplis de 
lave les gamelles, les quarts, la vaisselle ; il rau q 
tout reluise pour I’arrivee des malades ; eniin no 
faisons les lits et a peine sont-ils faits qu on 
un arrivage de blesses. Ils sont bien fatigues, 
profondement atteints, les pauvres petits ; c es 
qui les deshabillera et les aidera a se coucner , 
est doux de voir la joie qu’ils eprouvent a s eten 
sur un drap propre apres tant de souffrances, tan 

de jours de voyage ! • j * 

L ’ambulance de la gare de Rennes est, je dois 
dire, admirablement installee. ' Madame Menard, un 
modele de zele et de bonte, la dirige avec beau^up 
de tact et d’intelligence ; les pansements y sont bien 
faits, le bouillon, le cafe et autres choses ofiertes 
aux arrivants, tres appetissants. , 

Les blesses qui nous viennent des combats cle 
la Marne ont un moral excellent, mais plusiems 
d’entre eux rapportent des terrains, ou de la 
oil ont couchd des animaux, les germes du terrible 
tetanos ; les piqures du serum antitetanique en 
sauvent, Dieu merci, un grand nombre. 

Nous n’avons pas ici I’emotion des coups^ de 
canon, la crainte de la mitraille, I’heroisme glorieux 
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qu’on eprouve dans les hopitaux du front ; non, 
notre tache est cachee, silencieuse, mais point mono- 
tone et tres belle dans sa simplicite. 

Notre humble travail de fourmi et d’abeille dans 
ce coin de Bretagne qui contient 30,000 blesses ap- 
portera a la patrie I’obole du labeur ; les femmes de la 
Croix Rouge accomplissent leur devoir. Madame de 
Grailly est admirable. Le medecin chef, un colonial, 
M. Damien, tres bon, tres juste et qui voit tout, 
est aide du major d’AlIonne, parent de Renan, du 
major Rosenblatt, un Russe tolstoien, du chirurgien 
Huchet, de deux pharmaciens et d’une quinzaine 
d’infirmieres. La comtesse de Grailly, de retour 
de Fez, dirige la maison ; Fordre et la discipline 
regnent. Je ferme les yeux, je revois mon enfance 
dans les cours du Sacre Cceur, j’obeis et suis 
heureuse d’etre militarisee et de ne pas recevoir 
de reproches ; Thopital complementaire n° 39 est 
un convent laique, on n’y parle pas, on ne fait pas 
de bruit, on est a son affaire, on travaille. 

Ma grande amie est la cuisiniere, Madame Augus- 
tine, elle est toujours de bonne humeur ; constam- 
ment je I’importune au sujet des regimes speciaux 
que je dois donner aux blesses malades de ma salle 
au moment du coup de feu des repas, et jamais je 
ne Fai trouvee grognon malgre sa fatigue. 

La vicomtesse de Murat, niece de Madame de 
Grailly, est chargee de Falimentation. Je la plains ; 
contenter tout le monde, acheter des denr^s salu- 
taires et ne depenser que i franc 25 ou i franc 50 
par personne par jour n’est pas aise. Un jour le lait 
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tourna — grande emotion ; quelle perte I que V i 
jeune femSie charmante et industrieuse ne se trouble 
pas. " Je vais confectionner un fromage, dit-eiie, 

on s’en r^gala pendant plusieurs jours. 

Nous sommes nournes a 1 nopitai . 
regime que nos blesses ; les repas son ag > 

c’est riieure de la detente. ^ j salle 

Les grands pansements se font dans ^ ^ 

d’operations specialement dingee par J ^ 
major infinmSe tres capable, les petits dans les 

A 6 heures du matin les blesses prennent 1 
a lo heures la soupe, la viande, le macarom 
legume et souvent un dessert,^ du cidre ou 
comme boisson, a 5 heures le diner. i„e;p,irs 

II nous arrive des soldats de partout , p 1 
sont originaires d’Alger et d’Oran et souffren 
climat humide de la Bretagne. Lp 
beaucoup d’entrain et de bagout de bon aloi ; J 
je n’entends un mot leste ou inconvenant. _ 

Le jugement de tous est sain et leur patnotis 
au-dessus de tout eloge. " Je suis heureux de donn 
ma jambe au pays,” me dit, un jour, lun e > 
“ pourvu qu’il soit victorieux.” Leurs . 

religieux sont profonds, ils sont trfe gais, si 
comme des rossignols, chantent tres juste, sont avi 
de nouvelles de la guerre et ne doutent pas un 
minute de la victoire. Ils sont bien recormaissan s 
des soins qu’ils re9oivent, par exemple ils aim^aien 
sortir plus souvent mais on a constate des abus e 
les permissions de sorties sont devenues rares. 
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Les blesses re9oivent des journaux, des cigarettes, 
des fruits, des gateaux, des livres, des confitures, 
etc. etc. 

Un matin il arriva un fourgon rempli de fleurs 
pour tous les blesses de la ville ; chacun ce jour-la 
eut son quart fleuri et les lettres envoyees continrent 
des petales seches. Us dtaient ravis, les salles avaient 
un aspect de fete des plus sympatbiques. 

Mes blesses gardent precieusement les balles 
extraites, ce sont des souvenirs et elles seront montees 
en epingles, broches, bagues ou presse-papier. Mais 
combien Textraction des projectiles est douloureuse ! 
Cela fait mal a regarder ; le cceur saigne en voyant 
ces malheureux souffrir, car ils ne sont pas endormis 
pour ces petites operations-la, leur courage, a eux, 
est v^ritablement edifiant. Cette vie d’hopital me 
plait beaucoup ; il est p^nible sans doute de rester 
debout du matin au soir, mais quel interet attachant ! 
Les soins constants que Ton prodigue font double- 
ment aimer les malades et combien I’on se sent 
emu en entendant ces chers blesses vous appeler 
filialement “ Maman ” ou “ Grand’mere ” ! Ils ont 
toujours peur de me fatiguer et me disent tout bas : 
“ Faites done faire ceci ou cela par d’autres, par 
des infirmieres plus jeunes ; n’en faites pas tant.” 

Je m’occupe specialement de pharmacie. Je fais 
des tisanes, des frictions, des lavages, etc. etc. Hier 
nous avons refu la visite de I’archeveque, du pr^fet, 
et du g^n^ral de Marion, commandant la place. Le 
premier a eu du succes, trouvant un mot aimable 
a dire a tous ; il m’a parl 6 affectueusement de mon 
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pauvre mari qu’il avait vu a Vannes ; on sent battre 
sous les habits episcopaux, un coeur debordant de 
patriotisme. _ , 

Le samedi, jour du changement de linge, c est a 
qui preridra pour ses blesses les chemises les plus 
chaudes et les mouchoirs les plus grands. 

Le president du tribunal de Rennes, Monsieur 
de Savignon, vient fort souvent voir les blesses et 
leur distribuer des douceurs ; il nous apporte les 
nouvelles et I’optimisme a toute epreuve ^ dont le 
ciel Fa doue lui fait trouver des paroles qui Fincul- 
quent en nous. Le jour du depart de son fils pour le 
front des larmes perlaient a ses yeux mais ses propos 
etaient vaillants, ainsi que doivent Fetre ceux d un 
pere fran^ais. 

Une apr^-midi le docteur Danet, un de mes anus 
morbihannais, m’annonce qu’il est charge d’organiser 
un service au lycee de gar9ons (oii fut juge Dreyfus 
la premiere fois) ; la il y a 1200 blesses et pas assez 
d’infirmieres. Il croit que j’y serais plus utile qu ici. 
Je soumets le cas a Madame de GraiUy, elle le com- 
prend, me temoigne d’aimables regrets de mon 
depart et le permet. Je promets de revenir, la voir 
et je fais mes preparatifs un peu melancoliquement 
a la pensee de ne plus travailler pour mes 40 chers 
blesses de la Chapelle a cote de mes camarades. 

Le medecin chef me donne un bon certificat, 
et trouve qu’on n’aurait pas du me laisser partir, ce 
qui me flatte, et mes blesses m’ecrivent le lendemain 
Fadorable lettre qui suit; je la garderai toute ma 
vie. 
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“ Madame la DucHESSE—Votre depart nous a 
profondement peine, il nous semble que vous etes 
encore aupres de nous, de nos pauvres lits de douleur, 
pour nous donner la parole qui salt reconforter, 
encourager, relever ; nous sentons tous ce qu’il y 
avait de tendre, de genereux dans le don noble que 
vous offrez chaque jour. Vos delicates et multiples 
bontes n’echappaient point a nos cceurs reconnaissants. 
Nous venons done tous, Madame la Duebesse, vous 
exprimer avec nos regrets tres vifs et tres attristes 
I’expression de notre sincere et respectueuse recon- 
naissance. 

“ Rentres au service de la patrie ou dans nos 
foyers, il nous sera tres doux de penser a ces heures 
que votre noble cceur s’est efforce, toujours avec 
succes, d’adoucir. Un mot montait instinctivement 
de notre cosur pour vous dire: ‘ Merci, Maman ’ ; 
quelques-uns ont ete plus oses et vous I’ont dit 
carrement. Que ceux qui sont actuellement I’objet 
de VOS soins benissent le ciel et se rejouissent de 
posseder ce que nous avons perdu ; ils sont les 
heureux. 

“ Que ces quelques lignes soient I’expression 
bien modeste de notre tres vive gratitude. 

“ Nous vous prions, Madame la Duchesse, 
d’agreer Thommage de nos sentiments bien respec- 
tueux et de notre eternelle reconnaissance. 

“ Les blesses de la Salle Chapelle 
de Thopitai 37. 

“ Nicod, patissier,” 

(Les signatures des autres suivent.) 
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I’arriTe a I’hopital complimentaire n° ^ 
;„>iense; les p«mite heures je s^s dep^|^« 

mais bientot la gtoe disparait ; je f jyje 
et ie ne m’expUque pas pourquoi, moms petite tui 

id, je travaille plus Ebrement. mes ca- 

Le major Danet me confie 14 es, m 
marades sont charmantes. L’a^^pher^ 
civile que militaire parce que ... ^ majors 

Perin de la Touche, doniie toute i^^ative aux^ ^ 

dans leurs services; ils sont les trois 

etages. Le notre est le 4 , se P panse- 
grandes saUes, de deux P^tites, d une salle d P ^ 

ment et d’une pharmacie jnlaecins 

pharmacie du rez-de-chaussee. y en 

amdliaires, Corbel, Ja^s Lusel; ^f^^tr&s 

camarades avec les blesses. Ledocteur 

paternel, tres aim6, et ne les "hue du 

firmiere major est M' ^ -Danet 

recteur de Facademie ; Madame Danet 
• Lantin, M- Bomet, M- Quinz et nioi nous^^uou^ 
occupons de la salle 45. On arnve en 7 
4 et 8 heures moins un quart pour 
temperatures avant Tarrivee du docteur e , , P. 
vers 7 heures ^ du soir ; a 8 heures arnve 1 q P 

de nuit. _ , _ nnelle 

Nos grands blesses souffrent beaucoup. , 

peine on ressent a ne pouvoir toujours les = ji 
combien parmi eux ne marcherorit plus jam 

iT A. A Iri 1 
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doyen de la facultd de medecine, a de tres graves 
operations ; les trepan^s m’interessent vivement. 

Un jeune gar9on de cafe de Paris excite mon 
admiration. On a du lui couper la jambe et il est 
plein d’entrain, a peine prudent ; aucune plainte ne 
sort de sa bouche. Que c’est beau ! 

Vers 6 heures du soir, apres le diner, les mutiles 
font de la musique sans instruments, avec une clef, 
un morceau de bois, un tambour de basque, une 
flute de quatre sons ; c’est vraiment drole, meme 
harmonieux, et combien touchant ! A leur c6te on 
oublie les angoisses personnelles, les craintes pour 
les siens, et les heures volent. Aujourd’hui Biri de 
Nancy me montre le Nouvelliste de Bretagne m’an- 
non9ant que mon fils aine a ete porte ^ Pordre du jour 
de Parmee pour avoir fait 150 prisonniers et brise 
300 fusils. J’ai ete heureuse d’en apprendre la 
nouvelle par un blesse. Dernierement un soldat 
arrivant du front me raconte qu’un soir sur le champ 
de bataille il entendit un tres jeune, blesse mortelle- 
ment, appeler son camarade pretre pour lui donner 
la derniere absolution ; celui-ci accourt, I’absout, est 
frappe a son tour et meurt le premier ! 

Nous cuisinons pour les delicats d’estomac, des 
mufs sous toutes les formes, des biftecks, des 
c6telettes, des cremes. A 5 heures le fourneau de la 
salle de pansement est entoure des coiffes blanches ; 
les infirmieres ont sur les joues le reflet des flammes 
et les malades sont rouges de joie en recevant leur 
petit plat favori. 

Les jours de garde, c’est-a-dire trois fois 


par 
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semaine, chaque infirmiere a tour de role ne 

pas de WU a 2 heures pour d6jeunj. Moi, ce 

Lnt mes jours les meilleurs ; j la. 

panier mes frugales provisions, je m i^stalle da 
laverie separee par une porte vitree du^ 
tout en me restaurant je surveille, ^le 

j’arrive. L’apres-midi des sangsues fut ^emorabl 
Chez nous : “ II faut en poser derriere les meili 

de FAlg^rien, me dit le docteur ; -^^^^Hans 

Je fais le tour des pharmaciens de la ville irm 

succes, et j’apprends, a mon grand 
Rennes c’est le libraire qui les vend. Lebaro , 
jeunemedecin auxiliaire, successeur de s 

• jamais pos6 ni meme vu de sangsues, les miir^ 

■nets. H’flvantave. ce aui fait que lorsque j appor 


petites betes r amusement un peu urcuntix 

S’echapperont-elles du bocal? les sentirons-nous sur 

le cou ? dit-on avec effroi. Le soir pour faire 
farce a Jarry on lui intime Tordre de se leve 
minuit pour les degorger avec du gros sel, m > 
flairant la plaisanterie, mon Jarry ne se leva pa • 
En fait d’ordres on en re9oit souvent et des rantre- 
ordres militaires au sujet des sorties, des ^ange- 
ments de service, etc.; alors je dis a mes blesses, 
“ Article 27, mes enfants : obeir sans cliercher a 
comprendre!” Ceci les fit tire et personne ne 
s’etonne plus de rien. j 

La princesse Aymon de Lucinge, infirmiere dans 
la salle 46, est la providence du service, elle est 
ddvoude et gdnereuse. 

25 novembre. — ^Mon fils cadet est maintenant 
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verse dans Fartillerie ; il va conduire une auto-mitrail- 
leuse. Je desire le voir avant son depart de Vincennes 
pour le front ; et helas, je ne puis me cacher plus 
longtemps a moi-meme que je suis bien fatiguee, 
bien malade. En tenant tout a Fheure la jambe du 
sous-officier Edinger pendant que, sous le chloro- 
forme, on Foperait pour extraire ses balles, je me 
demandais si bientot, a mon tour, on ne m’endor- 
mirait pas ; de plus j’ai attrappe un panaris par la 
piqure d’une epingle infestee et la griffe du chat gris 
de Madame Renaudin, la modiste. Cette derniere est 
la meilleur et la plus sainte femme que je connaisse ; 
je prends mes repas chez elle et Fidee de mon pro- 
chain depart Fattriste, elle et ses jeunes premieres. 

26 novembre. — ^Je n’ai pas eu la force de me lever 
ce matin. Dans deux jours il va falloir quitter 
Rennes. Ma proprietaire, Madame Robillard, et sa 
fille me soignent comme si j’etais de leur famille ; 
elles sont de grands cceurs ! 

27 novembre. — ^Je viens de faire mes adieux a 
Fhopital; on a bu du punch, j’ai distribue du gui 
porte-bonheur a tous les blesses. Le major Danet a 
prononce des paroles emotioimantes et afectueuses ; 
Edinger au nom des camarades a fait un speech 
eloquent ; j’ai eu bien de la peine a repondre, telle- 
ment j’etais ^mue. M’’® Gerard Varey m’a donne au 
nom des infirmi^res leurs photographies encadrees, 
on s’est embrasse, on a pleure, je suis partie ! 

La Duchesse de Rohan douairi^. 
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Rumours of war grow more insistent; there is 
electricity in the air ; every one is perturbed, and all 
thoughtful minds are agitated. One wants to be up 
and doing, to try and be of use, and so stifle thought 
by an almost feverish activity. 

In order to train as a Hospital Nurse I ask Mme. 
Tenre to admit me to her Dispensary in the Maison 
Marie-Helene at Puteaux, near the Pont de Neuilly, 
where they tend sick or wounded children, and 
distribute sterilised milk to the needy babies of that 
district. A European war has been declared — it 
seems to me a universal war ! There has been fierce 
fighting, and already there are many victims. Will 
they soon bring the wounded to our Dispensary ? 
Devotedly Mme. Tenre prepared for their reception. 
Beds and the necessary equipment were bought, 
but they told us that, owing to our position between 
the two firing lines, of the enemy and of Paris, it 
would not be safe to bring patients here. 

Too well aware of my lack of training in com- 
parison with my companions, who are, or believe 
themselves, founts of knowledge, I worked night and 
day for the first nursing examination — ^first at the 
Lyceum, then at the Rue St. Guillaume, and lastly at 
the Foyer, where Mdlle. Loze, daughter of the late 
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Prefect of Police and Ambassador to Vienna, and the 
Baronne Cottu were indefatigable in teaching us the 
practical parts of our business : how to m^e beds, 
•how to turn our patients without hurting them, how to 
cup, to make injections, dress wounds, etc. Lectures 
were given both by men and women doctors. 

I passed my examination with the mark “ Very 
good,” and applied for work at the Croix -Rouge. 
“ Make arrangements with the Comtesse de Grailly,” 
said the President, Comtesse d’Haussonville. “ She 
is organising a hospital at St. Malo, in your own part 
of the world.” I hastened to the Prefecture of 
Police for permission to leave Paris by motor-car ; 
Mme. de Grailly gave me rendezvous at Rennes, 
and I set off with my friend, Baronne de Pierrebourg. 
It was September 2, the day the Germans were to 
enter Paris, to trample the soil of our capital. Should 
I ever see my home again ? Close to the Eiffel 
Tower, I feared it was doomed to destruction. 

It is difficult to describe the vicissitudes of that 
journey. We circled round the Bois de Boulogne to 
find a way out ; all the gates, with the exception of 
the Porte Maillot, were closed. We reached Ver- 
sailles, and with a thousand hindrances we passed 
through the entrenched Camp of Paris, and saw the 
deserted farms, the empty inns, the desolate plains 
that had been so flourisliing only a few weeks ago ; 
all was ruined ; nevertheless our soldiers were brave 
and cheery. At Chartres the congestion of traffic at 
the station prevented us from taking the train ; we 
had to continue by motor, going through Chateaudun, 
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which was full of wounded ; and next day, with great 
difficulty, being challenged at every gate to give 
our names and credentids, we reached the town of 
Mans. 

Here one might have been in England. British 
uniforms pervaded the streets; the crowd was so 
great that it was difficult to push through or even 
get food. My little Red Cross flag gave us the 
entree to the station platform, and ffie kindness of 
an obliging captain obtained permission for us to 
take tickets for Rennes ; this, it appeared, was an 
immense favour. What numbers of emigrants from 
the suburbs of Paris were thronging the railway 
carriages, poor children crying for milk, people 
ruined, panic-stricken 1 We reached Rennes at i a.m. 
after travelling for two days. 

Our Hospital was to have been organised at St. 
Malo, but it was now decided to put us under military 
control, and to convert the Lycee de Jeimes Filles at 
Rennes into an Auxiliary Military Hospital. 

There was nothing ready; everything had to 
be done. This institution was founded by Frere 
Chrysostome of the Congregation Lamennais de 
Josselin for secondary education ; the house was 
large and airy, and a terraced garden in front 
relieved the severity of the building. On one side 
there was a court with offices opening on to it, and to 
the left the chapel, now transformed into a ward 
with forty beds, where I was to be on duty. I was 
well content ; the poetry of the stained-glass win- 
dows, the view over Rennes and the surrounding 
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country, the memories of the pious brothers, cast a 
spell and gave me courage. 

While waiting for the wounded we organised the 
operating theatre, dispensary, etc. ; we cleaned and 
sewed up the polochons — do you know what a 
polochon is ? Probably not. Well, it is a bolster 
filled with straw. We washed the dishes, the quart- 
pots, the crockery. We felt everything must be 
clean and shining before our patients arrived. Lastly, 
we made the beds, and they were scarcely ready 
when the wounded began to come in. They were 
very weary, very badly hurt, poor fellows! We 
competed with each other in undressing them and 
getting them to bed ; it was a joy to see their delight 
in stretching under the clean sheets after so much 
suffering, so many days’ travelling I 

The buffet - ambulance of Rennes was, I must 
say, splendidly organised. Mme. Menard, who is 
a model of zeal, of goodness, managed it with great 
tact and intelligence ; the dressings were well done ; 
the soup, coffee, and other refreshments prepared 
for the arrivals were very appetising. 

The moral of the wounded who came to us 
from the battles on the Marne was excellent ; but 
several of them were infected with the terrible 
tetanus germ, picked up from the ground, or from 
straw that animals had been lying on ; many who 
developed the disease were saved, thank God, by 
the injections of anti-semm. 

We had not the excitement here of the roar of 
the cannon, the fear of the mitrailleuse ; nor was it 
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for us to show the glorious heroism of a dressing- 
station at the front : our task was in the rear, in a 
measure hidden, silent, but none the less great and 
fine in its simplicity. 

Our humble task of bee and ant in this corner 
of Brittany where there are 30,000 wounded brought 
its mite of service to our country ; the women of 
the Croix-Rouge fulfilled their duty. Mme. de 
Grailly was admirable. The head doctor, a colonial, 
Monsieur' Damien, was excellent, very just, and 
eminently conscientious ; he was assisted by Major 
d’Allonne, a relative of Renan ; Major Rosenblatt, 
a Tolstoian Russian ; the surgeon Huchet, two dis- 
pensers, and fifteen nurses. Comtesse de Grailly, 
back from her hospital at Fez, managed the house, 
and order and discipline prevailed. When I closed 
my eyes I felt a child once more at the Sacre Cceur. 
I obeyed orders, and was happy to be under military 
discipline and not to be scolded. Auxiliary Hospital 
39 is a lay convent, where no one speaks, no one 
makes a noise ; one had one’s own work, and did it. 

My great friend was the cook, Madame Augustine, 
always good-tempered. I was ever teasing her for 
the special diets I had to give my patients. When 
the signal was given for meals she never grumbled ; 
things were always ready, no matter how tired she 
might be. 

The Vicomtesse de Murat, Mme. de Grailly’s 
niece, was in charge of the catering department. 
I pitied her ; to satisfy every one, buy wholesome 
provisions, and expend not more than 1 franc 25 
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or I franc 50 a day a head, is not easy. One day the 
milk turned — what a hubbub there was ; what was 
to be done ? This charming and industrious young 
lady, not the least put out, remarked, “ I know how 
to make cheese,” and she made it from the milk, 
and we feasted on it for several days. 

At our Hospital we all lived on the same food as 
our patients ; the meals were pleasant, and it was 
the hour of relaxation. 

The big dressings were done in the operating 
theatre under the special supervision of Mdlle. 
Julliard, the very capable head-nurse ; the small 
dressings in the ordinary wards. 

At 6 A.M. the wounded had their coffee ; at 10, 
soup, meat, macaroni or a vegetable, and often 
dessert. They had cider or wine to drink, and 
dined at 5 o’clock. 

Our soldiers came from all parts ; several were 
natives of Algeria and Oran, and suffered from the 
damp climate of Brittany. The Parisians were lively 
and jocular ; but never was their chaff in bad taste, 
never did I hear a light or improper jest. Their 
judgment was sound, and their patriotism beyond 
praise. “ I am glad to give my leg to my country,” 
said one of them joyously, “ provided we are vic- 
torious.” They were profoundly religious, yet veiy 
gay. They whistled like nightingales, and sang in 
perfect tune. All were eager for news of the war, 
never for a moment doubtful as to ultimate victory ; 
they were very grateful for the attention they re- 
ceived. Perhaps they would have liked to go out 
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more often, but as to this there had been abuses, and 
permissions de sortie were rarely given. The wounded 
received papers, cigarettes, fruit, cakes, books, jam, 
etc. etc. 

One morning a van arrived, filled with flowers, 
for all the wounded in the town ; every one that 
day had his jar full of sweet-scented blooms, and 
the letters sent away all contained dried petals. The 
men were delighted; the wards looked gay and festive. 

My patients religiously kept the bullets extracted 
from their wounds and made souvenirs of them, to 
be mounted as pins, brooches, rings, or paper- 
weights. But how painful the extraction of shrapnel ! 
it hurt one to look on. One’s heart bled at the 
sufferings of these unfortunate men, for no anaes- 
thetics were given for such minor operations, and 
their courage really taught one a lesson. This 
hospital life was very congenial to me ; of course it 
was fatiguing to stand from morning to night, but 
it was all so interesting ! The constant care lavished 
on the patients endeared them to one doubly, and 
it was touching when the poor boys called one 
Maman or Grand^nihe — Mother ” or “ Granny.” 
They were always afraid of tiring me, and murmured, 
“ Leave this or that for other people to do — ^for the 
younger nurses — don’t you do so much ! ” 

My special business was dispensing, I made 
up tisanes^ lotions, washes, etc. One day we had 
a visit from the Archbishop, the Prefet, and General 
de Marion, the Commandant. The Archbishop was 
a great success, and found the right thing to say to 
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every one. He spoke to me affectionately of my 
poor husband, whom he had known at Vannes ; 
one felt he had a heart full of patriotism beating 
beneath the episcopal robe. 

On Saturday, when the linen was changed, there 
was great competition to see who could get the 
wamest shirts and the largest handkerchiefs for 
their wounded ! 

The President of the Tribunal of Rennes, M. 
de Savignon, came very often to visit the wounded, 
and distributed sweet things to them ; he brought 
ns all the news, and the invincible optimism with 
which he was gifted by Providence inspired him with 
words through which he imbued us with the same 
spirit. The day his son left for the front his eyes 
were full of tears, but his words were brave as befits 
a French father. 

One afternoon Dr. Danet, one of my friends from 
Morbihan, told me he was ordered to organise an 
ambulance at the Lyc^e de Gargons (where the first 
trial of Dreyfus took place). There were 1200 
wounded there and not enough nurses ; he thought 
I should be of more use there than where I was. 

I put the case before Mme. de Grailly ; she quite 
understood, and authorised my departure with many 
kind expressions of regret. I promised to come 
back to see her, and I made my preparations rather 
sadly, grieving at the thought of not doing any more 
work with my comrades for my dear wounded 
in the chapel. The head doctor gave me a good 
certificate, and said they ought not to have let me 
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go, which was flattering. The next day my patients 
wrote me the following delightful letter. I shall 
treasure it all my life : 

“ Madame la Duchesse — ^Ve are deeply grieved 
to lose you. We feel as if you were still near us, 
beside our poor beds of pain, to give us words of 
comfort, encouragement, and good cheer. We feel 
how much tenderness and generosity there was in 
the noble gift you offered us day by day. Our 
grateful hearts appreciated your delicate and repeated 
Mndnesses, and we all wish, Madame la Duchesse, 
to express to you, with our very keen and very sad 
regrets, our sincere and respectful gratitude. 

“ When we go back to the service of our country 
or to our own homes, it will be pleasant to think of 
the hours which your noble heart endeavoured, and 
always successfully, to beguile. One word rose in- 
stinctively from our hearts to say to you, ''Merd, 
Maman’ ‘ Thank you. Mother ’ ; some of us were 
bolder and said it out. May those who are now the 
objects of your care bless their exile and rejoice in 
possessing what we have lost ; they are the happy 
ones ! May these few lines convey to you the modest 
expression of our deepest gratitude. We beg you, 
Madame la Duchesse, to accept our most respectful 
homage and eternal gratitude. 

“ The wounded of the Salle Chapelle 
de THopital 37. 

“ Nicod, confectioner.” 

(The signatures of the rest followed.) 
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I arrived at the Auxiliary Hospital No. i and 
found it immense. I was lost at first, but this feeling 
soon, wore off ; indeed, though I hardly know why, 
I felt less like a schoolgirl ; I worked more in- 
dependently. 

Major Danet entrusted me with fourteen wounded ; 
my companions were charming, and the atmosphere 
was rather civil than military, because the head doctor, 
M. Perin de la Touche, left his majors a free hand 
in their departments ; they were little kings on their 
respective floors. My floor was the fourth, and 
consisted of three large wards and two smaller ones, ■ 
a hall for dressings, and a dispensary supplied from 
the big dispensary on the ground floor. There were 
three assistant doctors, Corbel, Jarry, and Lusel, 
who chatted in a friendly way with the patients. 
Dr. Danet was very fatherly and much beloved, and 
never left the wards. The head nurse was Made- 
moiselle Gerard Varey, daughter of the rector of the 
Academy; Madame Danet, Mdlle. Lantin, Mdlle. 
Bornet, Mdlle. Quinz and I had charge of Ward 45. 
In the morning between 7.30 and 7.45 we arrived 
to take temperatures before the doctor came round, 
and left about 7,30 to 8 p.m., when the night nurses 
came on. 

Our severe cases suffered a great deal— how 
grievous it was not always to be able to relieve them— 
how many of them will never be able to walk again I 
One could only t^ to inspire them, with hope and 
keep up their spirits. 

Thanks to the kindness of the surgeon, Harduin, 
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whom I had met in Paris at the house of Landouzy, 
the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine,' I was allowed 
to assist at very serious operatipns. Those for' 
trephining interested me particularly. 

I was much impressed by a young waiter from a 
Paris cafe ; they had to take his leg off, and he was 
full of pluck. He never uttered a word of complaint 
— ^how fine it was to see this ! 

After dinner, about 6 P.M., the wounded often 
gave a concert without instruments ; they played on 
a key, a bit of wood, a tambourine, or a flute with 
four stops. It was very droll, even harmonious, and 
so touching ! Beside the beds of the sufferers one 
forgot personal sorrows, even fear for one’s own 
kin, and the hours flew. To-day Biri from Nancy 
showed me in Le Noiwelliste de Bretagiie that my 
eldest son had been mentioned in despatches for 
taking 150 prisoners and breaking 300 rifles. I was 
so glad to hear this from one of the wounded. 
Recently a soldier coming from the front told me 
that one evening on the battle-field he heard a 
young lad, mortally wounded, call to his comrade- 
priest to give him absolution ; the priest ran up, 
absolved him, was hit himself, and expired first ! 

For those whose digestion was delicate we cooked 
eggs in every form, beefsteaks, cutlets, and creams. 
At 5 o’clock the stove in the hail where the dressings 
are done- was surrounded by white caps ; the red 
flames were reflected on the cheeks of the nurses, and 
the patients were rosy with joy when they received 
their favourite little dish. 
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On days of special duty — ^that is three times a week 
— the nurses took it in turn to give up the interval 
allowed from 12.30 to 2 for lunch. Those were my 
best days . I used to bring my frugal meal in a basket, 
install myself in the pantry shut off by a glass 
door from the ward, and keep guard while I ate, 
ready to run out at the slightest summons. The 
afternoon of “ the leeches ” was one I long re- 
membered I “ You must put on some leeches behind 
the Algerian’s ears,” the doctor said to me ; “ get 
some.” I went to every chemist in the town in 
vain, and discovered to my great surprise that in 
Rennes they were kept at the bookseller’s. Lebaron, 
our young assistant doctor, Corbel’s successor, had 
never applied nor even seen leeches ! Nor had 
the nurses ! So that when I brought in the little 
creatures there was general and rather timorous 
amusement. Would they creep from their bottle ? 
should we find them on our necks ? we asked in 
alarm. In the evening, to play a trick on Jarry, 
they gave him an order to get up at midnight and 
remove the leeches with coarse salt, but my Jarry, 
suspecting the joke, did not get up. We used to 
receive orders enough and military counter-orders 
about removals, leave, changes in the regulations, and 
so on. I always said to my wounded, “ Article 27, my 
children, obey, without trying to understand.” This 
made them laugh, and no one questioned anything. 

Princess Aymon de Lucinge, sister in Ward 46, 
was the good angel of the staff. She is so devoted 
and generous. 
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Nov, 25. — ^My youngest son is now in the Artillery, 
and is going to drive a motor-mitrailleuse. I want 
to see him before he leaves Vincennes for the front, 
and alas ! can no longer hide from myself that I 
am very tired and very ill. Just now, when I had 
to support the leg of. the non-conunissioned officer 
Edinger while the shot was taken out of it under 
chloroform, I asked myself how soon it would be 
my turn to be put to sleep ! Moreover I have got a 
whitlow from the prick of an infected needle and the 
claw of the grey cat belonging to Madame Renaudin, 
the milliner, the best and most saintly woman I 
know. I have my meals with her, and she and her 
young hands are grieved at the idea of my departure. 

Nov. 26. — I was too weak to get up this morning. 
In two days I must leave Rennes. My landlady, 
Madame RobiUard, and her daughter nurse me as 
if I were one of their own family. 

Nov. TTj . — I have said good-bye to the Hospital. 
We drank punch and I distributed mistletoe for luck 
to all the wounded. Major Danet said touching 
and affectionate things. Edinger, in the name of 
his comrades, made an eloquent speech to which I 
foimd it difficult to reply. Mdlle. 'Gerard Varey 
presented me on behalf of the nurses with their 
framed photographs. We all embraced — ^ve wept — 
and I departed ! 

La Duchesse de Rohan DouAiRikRE, 
Translated by Millicent, Duchess of Sutherland. 
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LETTRE AU PETIT SOLDAT QUI N’EN 
RECOIT PAS, PAR Eugene Brieux, de 
l’Acad:^mie Fran^aise, with English Trans- 
lation BY the Lady Glenconner 

Samedi, 3 ociobre 1914. 

jfeviDEMMENT, il y en a bien peu, parmi nos soldats, 
qui ne regoivent jamais de lettres. lilais, s’il n’y en 
a qu’un, c’est a celui-la que j’ecris. 

Je te vois d’ici, mon pauvre petit gars ; je vois 
ton embarras et ta tristesse, lorsque le vaguemestre 
parait, un paquet de lettres dans les mains, et fait 
Pappei : “ Un tel . . . un tel . . . un tel .. . 
et distribue aux mains avides les enveloppes qui 
renferment les vceux de la famille et les baisers des 
mamans. Tout le monde est grave et chacun tend 
I’oreille. Pas toi. Tu sais d’avance qu’il n’y a rien 
pour toi. Et meme, lorsque tous les autres accourent 
au-devant du distributeur de joies, toi, si tu le peux, 
tout au contraire, tu t’ecartes : tu sais que le paquet, 
si gros qu’il soit, ne contient rien pour toi, et tu ne 
tiens pas a ce.que tes camarades constatent que tu 
n’as pas de famille et que personne ne t’ecrit. 

Tu ne pleures pas. Tu es habitue a de pareilles 
mesaventures. Tu sais bien que tu n’es pas comme 
les autres. Les autres ont chacun un pere et une 
mere : toi, tu n’en as jamais eu. Tu es tout seul. 

Tu te bats, cependant, aussi bien que les cama- 
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rades. Et, lorsque tu fais seulement aussi bien 
qu’eux, tu fais, toi, quelque chose de plus. 

Ils se battent, les autres, pour defendre le foyer 
de leurs ancetres et pour defendre leurs biens. Tu 
n’as ni foyer, ni ancetres, ni biens, et tu te bats 
cependant avec autant de c{Eur que ceux qui regoivent 
des lettres a chaque courrier. Pour qui, pour quoi, 
alors, fais-tu le coup de feu ? Tu ne te I’es peut- 
etre jamais demande. Je vais te le dire. 

Tu te bats pour I’avenir. Les autres se battent 
pour le passe. Toi, c’est pour les enfants que tu 
auras. Si vraiment quelqu’un se bat pour un ideal, 
c’est toi, c’est bien toi, Tu te bats pour les petits 
Fran9ais qui viennent de naitre et pour ceux qui 
naitront ; tu te bats afin qu’ils n’aient pas a subir 
la honte de la domination des Barbares, la domination 
de ceux qui giflent leurs propres soldats, la tyrannie 
des brutes qui achevent les blesses, fusillent les 
vieux grands-peres, eventrent les filles, brulent les 
villages et bombardent les cathedrales. 

Si tu meurs a ce metier, nul ne te pleurera, mon 
pauvre gars. Mais tu ne mourras pas. 

Lorsque tu reviendras, victorieux, tu sais bien 
que tu ne recevras que des hommages coUectifs, 
Apres avoir eu les vivats de la rue, tu te retrouveras 
tout seul, “ comme d’habitude,” tandis que les 
autres s’en iront vers des maisons oil on les attend, 
se faire mouiller la moustache par les larmes joyeuses 
des mamans tremblantes et par les baisers des petits 
freres un peu effrayes devant celui qui revient de la 
guerre. II n’y a pas, pour toi, un coin de cheminee 
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oil Ton placera le jeune h^ros, parti gamin, revenu 
venerable, et a qui I’on fera raconter, devant des 
voisins invites tout expres, ses miseres et ses gloires. 

Courage, mon bon petit bougre. Je vais te dire 
une chose, je vais te faire une prophetie : la jolie 
fille k qui tu penses, celle a qui tu n’as pas ose dire 
ton amour, celle que tu aimes ou que tu vas aimer, 
celle-la te regardera avec des yeux plus doux lorsque 
tu reviendras et qu’elle saura que tu fus courageux. 

Vas-y done, et gaiement. Ne penses pas que tu 
vas mourir. II ne faut pas mourir. Et, a la guerre, 
le meilleur moyen de ne pas etre tue, e’est de tuer 
celui qui te vise. Fuir ne sert de rien : les balles 
rattrappent le meilleur coureur. Aie confiance. La 
vie a ete jusqu’ici injuste pour toi, et cruelle. Elle 
te doit une compensation. Tu Fauras. Ne dis 
pas ; “ Je vais me sacrifier.” Dis-toi : “ Je vais 
vaincre.” 

N’aie pas honte d’etre celui a qui nul n’ecrit. 
Sois fier. Les autres sont nes dans une famille 
toute faite. Toi, tu auras I’orgueil de creer la 
tienne. Ils ont re^u : tu donneras, et ton role est 
le plus beau. 

Encore une fois, mon enfant, courage et bonne 
.chance. Et laisse-moi t’envoyer un baiser, moi qui 
n’ai pas de fils, a toi qui n’as pas de pere. 

Eug^ Brieux. 



A LETTER TO THE YOUNG SOLDIER 
WHO RECEIVES NONE 

Are there any soldiers, I wonder, who never receive 
any letters ? to whom no one writes because there 
is no one to write to them, no one who cares ? Surely 
there must be very few. But if there should be even 
one in such a case my thoughts turn toward him now. 
May my words reach him 1 

How clearly I see him, this brother whom I have 
never seenl I see the expression deepen on his 
young face as the postman appears laden with letters. 
He looks serious, not sad, just a little awkward, 
perhaps; as he stands there looking on at something 
in which he takes no part. He knows there will be 
nothing for him ; his impulse is to turn away when 
the post arrives and his comrades throng round that 
figure whose lot it is, in merely doing his duty, to 
be the dispenser of so much joy. The letters are 
distributed. He notices bow eagerly bis comrades 
seize each his own. He sees the letters opened and 
watches the faces around him. Some are reading, 
others listening, all are intent. All save he. What 
are these letters that are not for him ?. They are 
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fragments of paper that bear folded within them 
Love and Goodwill. 

After the first few glances, rather than stand 
watching, the boy moves away. He knows it is no 
good waiting. However bulky the postman’s bag 
there is nothing, he knows, for him. He prefers 
that it should not be noticed that there is never a 
letter for him, nothing at all for him, day after day. 
This is no new experience, mind you. He makes 
no grievance of it ; he is used to being alone. Other 
men have fathers and mothers. He has never 
belonged to any one. He is alone. 

None the less, how well he fights : just as well 
as his comrades ; and so long as he acquits himself 
as well as they, he acquits himself better. He does 
nofknow this, but it is true. 

When his comrades fight it is to defend their 
homesteads, to be worthy of the past. They recall 
those who have gone before. They fight for the 
protection of their hearths. 

But when he fights, this boy who has no one to 
write to him, what does he fight for ? 

He has no home, no forebears, no worldly goods. 

It is the future that is in his charge. He defends 
those who yet shall be. He, above all, may be said 
to fight for an ideal. If this can be said of any one, 
it may pre-eminently be said of him, for he fights 
for compatriots who are yet unborn : he offers his 
life that these may never be subjected to the shame 
of living under the domination of savages ; men 
who, committing unspeakable offences against the 
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innocent, the wounded, and the aged, gratify their 
insatiable cruelty yet further by maliciously ruining 
the noblest of Man's handiwork, and dishonouring 
the sacred stones. 

And if he is killed, this lonely boy of whom I 
speak, it may be no one will mourn him. But he 
will not die. I see him on his return radiant with 
victory. His comrades will return to their homes. 
Their steps will ring across thresholds that have 
waited for them, who shall say how longingly ? 
They will be met with glowing kisses, kisses softened 
by tears. The mothers will not speak — ^how should 
they when they tremble so ? and the younger 
brothers, how their eyes will shine I They will be 
half afraid, hardly know what to do or say. . . . 
What loving arms will be opened to these comrades ! 

. . . Homes. ... 

But the boy who had no one to write to him, 
there will be no special place for him. His reception 
will be the acclamation of the streets. 

Then let me tell him something. 

Let me speak to him, this brother whom I have 
never seen. May my words reach bim ! 

My son, you have done well. Do you hear me ? 
I have good news for you. One whom above all 
others you would honour and serve, she will love 
you, because you have been brave. 

But never think of dying ; you must not die. 
And if you are in the thick of the fight, as you always 
will be if I know you, the best way to avoid being 
killed is to kill the enemy who faces you. You 
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know well enough that to turn back is unworthy. 
Shot and shell overtake the swiftest runners. 

Let your confidence be your strength. If Life 
has been unjust to you there will be full compensation 
for you one day. Never despair, my son, hold fast 
to the knowledge that all will be well. Why should 
you care if there be no letter for you ? It is great to 
stand alone. Your comrades each were born into 
his family to find established homes. It will be 
your most excellent pride to found your home. 
Others have received ; you have given. Your lot 
is the best. 

And now, once again, God bless you, my comrade, 
my brother whom I have never seen ! May this 
letter reach you, written by one who has no son, to 
you who have no father I I clasp your hand. 

Eugene Brieux, 

Translated by Pamela Glenconner. 



BROWN ET LEBRUN, par Pierre Mille, with 
English Translation by W. Pett Ridge 


Brown avait refu un eclat d’obus dans la jambe droite 
a la bataille de Charleroi, Lebrun une balle dans 
Pepaule gauche lors d’un combat qui eut lieu pres 
de Beaumont le meme jour. Quand ils se trouverent 
cote a c6t6, a Rouen, sur leur lit d’hopital frais et 
net, d’une blancheur candide, ils eurent a se re- 
connaitre bien de Fdtonnement et bien du plaisir : 
ils avaient fait partie de deux ^quipes de football qui 
s’etaient mesurees jadis au Parc des Princes, puis 
plus tard, un an, pr^s de Londres. Et voila que le 
sort les rapprochait une troisieme fois I Dans leur 
insouciance genereuse de soldats qui avaient fait 
tout leur devoir, avaient paye sa dime au cruel dieu 
des amides, ils jugeaient qu’ils n’avaient point pay^ 
trop cher et se sentaient prets a recommencer le 
plus tot possible. Ils trouverent la chose amusante 
et significative ; Le destin, decidement, les voulait 
unit*. “ Et le plus fort, disait le Fran 9 ais, c’est que 
je m’appelle Lebrun, ce qui fait Brown en anglais 
et que tu te nommes Brown, ce qui fait Lebrun dans 
mon vernacular, comme tu dis.” 

Ils se portaient tons deux aussi bien que possible 
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pour leur etat. Un humerus et un tibia casses, c’est 
une affaire de six semaines ou de deux mois-^ “ C’est 
le bon de cette guerre, disait philosophiquement 
Brown, qu’on sort si frequemment attrape aux 
extremites du corps, parce qu’on se bat couche 
dans des tranchees. II est vrai que la tete aussi 
depasse, mais c’est une chance a courir. Nous 
I’avons courue, et nous elle a ete favorable. Nos 
os se recollent convenablement : Old chap quand 
tout sera fini, nous nous retrouverons adversaires 
une quatrieme fois pour une pacifique partie de 
football, toi comme avant et moi comme trois 
quarts.” 

Que des blesses parlent ainsi d’abord de leur 
sante, rien de plus legitime. II y a dans la jeunesse 
quelque chose de si ingenu, de si ardent, un si 
magnifique elan d’espoir ! ces deux jeunes gens 
jouaient a qui guerirait le plus vite, comme jadis ils 
avaient joue a qui ferait marquer le plus de points 
a leur equipe, a qui tiendrait le mieux sur le champ 
de bataille. Un peu delicat dans son enfance, 
Lebrun avait et6 entierement refait par les disciplines 
du sport. II etait petit mais trapu, sa musculature 
etait devenue athletique. Brown, plus grand, avait 
aussi plus de poids, et ses membres, aussi durs, 
etaient plus arrondis. Tous deux etaient bien de 
leur race, mais en bons exemplaires, revus et corriges. 
Ils Etaient differents, mais se completaient ; et pour 
avoir verse leur sang le meme jour, pour ’la nieme 
cause, pour ne penser qu’au triomphe de cette cause, 
ils etaient devenus plus que des freres : des amis. 
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an sens sublime que comporte ce mot entre vingt 
et trente ans. 

Toutefois, Lebrun s’impatientait parfois centre 
Brown qui, apres avoir lu flegmatiquement toutes les 
nouveiles de la guerre, bonnes ou mauvaises, que lui 
apportaient chaque fois le Daily Mail, gliss6 dans sa 
main par la bonne infirmiere, ajoutait d’un air tout 
aussi interesse : " II y a eu samedi un match de 
cricket entre Hampshire et Lancashire, Hampshire 
I’a emporte de quatre wickets, ^a ne m’etonne pas, 
le Hampshire Club a un excellent howler.''^ Lebrun 
lui repondait avec indignation : 

“ — Je ne te comprends pas, estimes-tu que e’est 
le moment de s’occuper de pareilles billevesees ! 
Sans me vanter, j’en ai fait autant que toi sous le 
feu, j’ai tenu aussi bien que toi, je n’ai pas eu seule- 
ment du courage mais du sang-froid ; nous n’avons 
rien a nous envier. Mais, je ne puis lire a cette 
heure un journal sans fremir. Nous avions des 
espoirs qui ne se sont point realises, nous attendions 
autre chose que ce que nous voyons. Ah comme 
je voudrais etre encore parmi nos camarades ! 
Nous ne pensions a rien qu’a faire le plus de mal 
possible a I’ennemi. Nous avions notre role qui 
nous dispensait de penser. Ici, je pense, je pense 
a ce qui est arrive hier, j ’imagine ce qui arrivera 
demain. 

— Moi aussi, j’y pense, dit Brown. Mais e’est 
pourquoi je suis bien tranquiile. Ce n’est point mon 
role de faire arriver ce qui arrivera sdrement. Je 
dois tenir ma place dans le jeu, voila tout, bouger 
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quand on me dit de bouger, frapper quand on me 
de frapper, et encaisser en attendant. 

— Moi aussi, pourtant, je sais qu’il faut savoir 
encaisser, dit Lebrun, en revant. 

— Oui, dit Brown, on te I’a appris, et c’est pour- 
quoi vous autres Fran9ais, vous avez fait de grands 
progres depuis dix ans. Vous vous etes donne une 
meilleure education physique, mais . . . ivell, il ne 
faut lien te cacher, on n’a pas encore songe a votre 
education morale. Et moi, c’est im peu different ! 
Ecoute un peu ce qui m’est arrive quand j’etais tout 
petit : je n’avais pas dix ans. 

— Je jouais deja au football, naturellement, et il 
y avait Lewis qui avait toujours le meilleur.^ Qa 
m’enrageait et 9a m’excitait. Quand je revenais du 
ground, je continuais a jeter mon ballon dans les 
rues, pour m’exciter et pour “ voir ” des coups. Le 
policeman alors venait et me disait : “ Master 

Brown, on ne jette pas le hall dans les rues. Je vous 
avertis, Master Brown 1 ” Mais je ne I’ecoutais pas. 
Un soir, au moment du diner Mother et le gouverneur 
— c’est comme 9a que nous appelons le pere chez 
nous — ne me voient pas revenir. Ils se mettent a 
table tout de meme. 

— Non ! dit Lebrun, scandalise. 

— Of course ils se mettent a table. Le diner ne 
pouyait pas attendre. Mother, pourtant, etait in- 
quiete. Mais le gouverneur lui disait : “ Que veux- 
tu qu’il lui arrive ? Il y a les policemen.” C’est 
nn fait que vers 10 heures et demie ou onze heures, 
je reparus a la maison, conduit par un policeman. 
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Je n’etais pas fier. Je suis oblige de le dire, je 
n’etais pas fier. 

‘ — Master Brown, dit le policeman, Master 
Brown a cass^ une vitre 38 High Street avec son 
ballon. II a ete conduit au police court comme cela 
se doit, et le magistrat du police court I’a condamne a 
payer 10 shillings d’amende, ou a faire trois jours 
de prison a son choix. Je vous Tamene pour r%ler 
Cette affaire.’ 

Alors le gouverneur me dit : 

‘ — John, avez-vous dix shillings ? ’ 

— Je secouai la tete bien tristement, je n’avais 
pas les dix shillings. 

‘ — Alors, John, j’en suis bien fache pour vous ; 
\ons h:e^ tiois jcrots en prison, John \ ’ 

Mais Mother avait tire les dix shillings de son 
petit sac pour me les preter. ‘ Non, non, fait mon 
pere, il faut que John aille en prison parce qu’il a 
cslss6 une vitre, et qu’il a manque de prevoyance en 
n’amassant pas les dix shillings.’ 

J’allai done trois jours en prison, et e’est ainsi 
qu’on a fait mon education morale. II faut toujours 
savoir qu’on paye pour avoir fait ce qu’on ne devait 
pas faire, et n’avoir pas fait ce qu’on devait faire. 
Et cela, vous ne I’aviez pas appris. Aussi, il est 
maintenant des choses qui vous etonnent. Mais, 
d’autre part, je suis bien paisible, moi qui me suis 
mis du mSme cote que toi et que la France. 

L’ennemi h qui nous avons affaire a casse une 
vitre et meme le vitrail d’un temple inviolable et 
sacr^ qui s’appelle la Belgique ; et il a manque de 
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prevoyance en n’ayant pas toute la moimaie qu’il 
faut pouf payer et qu’on lui reclame la-bas, du cote 
oil le soleil se leve. Alors, a la fin de la partie, 
I’arbitre, V umpire lui 'dira: ‘ Vous avez tant de 
points, et les autres en ont plus. Vous avez perdu, 
et vous avez manque aux r^les du jeu. Vous etes 
disqualifie. II faut payer ou aUer en prison.’ 

— Mais, demanda encore Lebrun, qui est I’arbitre ? 

— L’arbitre, repondit Brown, c’est le monde 
entier. II sera la.” 


Pierre Mille. 


LEBRUN AND BROWN 

Brown’s right leg had been found by a splinter of 
a shell at the battle of Mons ; Lebrun’s left shoulder 
had stopped a bullet in the course of a struggle that 
took place, the same day, near Beaumont, When 
the two met side by side on the clean, sweet hospital 
beds at Rouen they recognised each other with 
amazement and delight ; they had belonged to two 
football teams which contested, long before, at the 
Parc des Princes, and again, a year later, near London, 
and here was fate bringing them together for a third 
time. With the splendid indifference of soldiers 
who had done their duty, had done it well, and had 
paid their tithe to the god of armies, they reckoned 
they had got off cheaply, felt ready to begin again 
as soon as possible. 

The incident of the meeting seemed to them 
significative ; obviously fortune had arranged the 
encounter. 

“ And the odd thing is,” said the Frenchman, 

“ that my name is Lebrun, which is Brown, you see, 
in England ; and you are called Brown, which is the 
same as Lebrun in what you’d call my vernacular ! ” 

They were getting on as well as could be expected. 
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An upper part of an arm damaged, a shin broken ; 
it meant a matter of six weeks or a couple of months. 
“ Satisfactory point about this war,” remarked Brown 
philosophically, “ is that one’s very often caught 
somewhere near the foot or the hand ; that comes 
from fighting in the trenches. Of course the head 
has to show a bit sometimes, but it’s a risk that has 
to be chanced. We’ve chanced it, and we’ve come 
out fairly well. Our bones will get mended in due 
course, and when it’s all finished we shall find 
ourselves, old boy, fighting once again — ^in a peaceful 
game of football, I mean : you as a forward, me 
as a three-quarter 1 ” 

It was natural enough for the two to chat in this 
way about their health ; with youth there is always 
something simple, keen, and such a magnificent 
spring of hope. They competed to see which should 
be well first, just as, formerly, they had struggled to 
see which should make the most points on the foot- 
ball ground, and who would show to the better 
advantage on the battlefield, Lebrun, rather delicate 
as a youngster, had been completely built up by 
^e discipline of sport. He was short but sturdy ; 
his muscles were the muscles of an athlete. Brown, 
a big man, had a greater weight, and his limbs, 
equally strong, were fuller. Each was typical of 
ms race, but revised, as it were, and reformed, 
xhey differed from each other, but they suited each 
otlicr, and because they had shed their blood on the 
sai^^ day, for die same good cause, and thinking of 
no ing but the success of this same good cause, 
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they had become more than brothers. They were — 
in the jolly sense that the word conveys to those of 
from twenty to thirty years of age — chums. 

All the same, Lebrun showed irritation when 
Brown — directly after reading casually the war news, 
good or bad, in the Daily Mail that the excellent 
nurse slipped into his hand — began to talk in brisk, 
animated tones : 

“ Cricket match finished last Saturday between 
Hampshire and Lancashire. Hampshire won by 
four wickets. I’m not surprised. Hampshire’s very 
strong in the bowling.” 

“ I can’t understand you,” declared Lebrun 
indignantly. “ Do you really thinic this is the time 
to be bothering yourself about such trash ? I don’t 
want to brag, but I did as well as you under fire ; 
I held out as well as you did ; I was self-possessed 
as well as being plucky ; I have nothing to envy 
you for. But I can’t read a newspaper, nowadays, 
without shuddering. We had hopes that are not 
yet realised ; we expected something different from 
what we see. I wish to goodness I was still with 
our chaps. We thought of nothing but how to do 
the greatest damage to the enemy. We had our 
work, and that saved us from thinking. Here, in 
this ward, I find myself thinking of what happened 
yesterday : I think of what may occur to-morrow.” 

“ I thinlc of it too,” remarked Brown. “ But 
that’s why I take it all easy. It’s no business of 
mine to make events happen that are sure to take 
place. All I have to do is to play my little part in 
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the piece, move when I’m told to move, strike when 
they order me to strike, and, in the meantime, taKe 

cover.” » 

“ Oh, I know quite well one has to take cover, 

said Lebrun thoughtfully. 

“ Yes,” said Brown, “ they’ve taught you ^at, 
and that’s why you Frenchmen have iinproved so 
much in the last ten years. They’ve given you a 
better physical education, but — ^well, to be qui e 
candid, they haven’t yet attended to what i may 
term your moral education. With me it s diiteren . 
Just you listen to what happened in my case when 
was a kiddy of about six. 

“ I played football, naturally enough, at tM 
time, and it was a youngster named Lewis who 
always beat me. That annoyed me, put me on my 
mettle. When I came back from the field I went 
on kicking my football in the street, just to see how 
well I could do it. A policeman came up to me 
once. ‘ Youngster,’ he says, ‘ you mustn’t play that 
game here, hlind, I’ve warned you ! ’ I took no 
notice. One evening, at dinner-time, mother and 
the guv’nor found I hadn’t come home. All the same, 
they sat down to table.” 

“ No ! ” cried Lebrun, shocked. 

“ Of course they sat down to table. Dinner 
couldn’t be allowed to be kept waiting. Mother 
was anxious, though. The guv’nor said, ‘ Nothing 
“ can have happened to the boy. There are always 
the police about ! ’ As a matter of fact, about half- 
past ten or eleven o’clock, in I came, my sleeve held 
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by a copper. I wasn’t at all proud of it. I give 
you my word, I wasn’t proud of it in the least. 

“ ‘ This youngster of yours,’ says the policeman, 
‘ he’s broke a window up at 38 High Street with his 
football. He was, very properly, taken off to the 
station, and later on the magistrate at the police 
court fined him ten bob, or, in default of payment, 
three days’ imprisonment. I’ve brought him here 
in order to have the affair settled.’ 

“ The guv’nor turned to me, and he says, ‘ John, 
have you got ten bob ? ’ I rubbed my head in rather 
a melancholy way. I hadn’t the ten shillings. ‘ Very 
well,’ he says, ‘ I’m sorry for you, but you’ll have to 
spend three days in prison 1 ’ 

"Mother took a • half-sovereign from her purse 
to lend to me. ‘ No, no,’ said father, ‘ John’s got 
to go to prison because he’s broken a window, and 
because he hadn’t the forethought to save up the 
money to pay.’ 

" So I went to prison for three days, and that’s 
how they completed what I call my moral education. 
It’s got to be understood in this world that you have 
to pay for doing the things you ought not to have 
done, and for not doing those things you ought to 
have done. And that, my lad, is just what you 
haven’t learnt, and consequently there are events 
that astonish you. Whereas with me— on your 
side, mind you, and on the side of France — I’m 
quite cool and collected. 

" The enemy we are dealing with has broken a 
window, the stained-glass window, in fact, of a holy 
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and a sacred building called Belgium, and he hadn’t 
the forethought to save up all the money that 'mil 
be -wanted to pay for it — a sum that will be claimed 
from him later, along over there where the srm rises. 
So that, at the end of the match, the referee, or the 
umpire, will say to him : 

“ ‘ You have so many points and the others have 
more. You’ve lost, and you haven’t observed the 
rules of the game. You are disqualified, and you’ll 
have to pay or go to prison.’ ” 

“ But,” inquired Lebrun, “ who is the referee ? ” 
“ The referee,” answered Brown, “ is the whole 
wide world. It’ll be there all right ! ” 

Pierre Mille, 

Translated by W. Pett Ridge. 



LE TMOIN, PAR Marie Leneru, with English 
Translation by Lady Frazer 


O sacrifices effroyahks . . . 

Maurice Barres. 

Les femmes sont d’abord, en ce moment, des meres, 
des soeurs, des femmes de soldats. Elies sont aussi 
des infirmieres et des tricoteuses et tout ce que ces 
temps d’extraordinaire misere exigent qu’elles soient. 
Mais elles sont encore autre chose : frapp^es dans 
les tranch^es et sur le front, dans tons leurs espoirs 
et leurs raisons de vivre, les femmes ne rendent pas 
les coups et, si unies qu’elles soient a ceux-la qui 
combattent, si passionnement attachees a la lutte 
vitale que soutient leur pays, elles ne sont tout de 
meme pas I’acteur, ni seulement la victime, mais le 
temoin du drame. Et celles qui n’ont pas Thonneur 
d’avoir tout a perdre par une de ces blessures des- 
tinees a la France, sont peut-etre penchees avec plus 
de revoke devant ce qui se passe, devant les mines 
qui ensevelissent les autres et qu’il ne leur est pas 
ordonne d’accepter dans le meme heroisme silen- 
cieux. 

Oh, il ne s’agit pas de rien refuser a la prochaine 
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oil lointaine victoire, pas une femme en Fmnce, en 
Angleterre, en Russie, ne voudrait ramoindnr en 
s’epargnant les larmes qui sont encore a verser. 
Mais la femme est le temoin qui doit survivre et se 
souvenir, or il y a de tels secrets de douleur que les 
dents se serrent et les yeux se ferment, non pour ne 


plus voir, mais pour n’oublier jamais ... 

Car le jour viendra bien enfin, oil le devoir ne 
sera plus d’accepter et de se taire, mais de juger et 
de se revolter. Ce n’est pas a son pays que la femme 
s’en prendra, ce n’est pas a la France que nous dirons : 
Pourquoi m’avez-vous demande cela ? — Cenest 
meme pas a I’agresseur, puisqu’on nous apprend que 
sa mine nous preserverait a peine cinquante ans. 
Alors on cherchera plus loin, on ne se lassera plus : 
Pourquoi a-t-il fallu que mon pays me demande 
cela ? Et devant la reponse evasive des hommes, 
leur incroyable passivite devant “ la guerre,” leur 
soumission presque enfantine au fleau, leur paresse 
d intelligence et leur torpeur de volonte, la femme 
qui,^ pour la premiere fois, assiste consciente a 
1 evenement, pourra bien juger qu’elle a un ■ role a 
prendre aupres de ce compagnon timore, dont I’argu- 
ment invariable sera desesperement celui-ci : “ 
guerre est un accident periodique. II se reproduit 
tous les cinquante ans.” 

C est dans tous les journaux, c’est dans toutes les 
revues, qu on donne a lire aux femmes cette ex- 
plication-la. Je n’ai rien trouve d’autre comme 
espoir apres le triomphe, comme accomplisseraent 
apres effort surhumain. Quelques-uns sont alles 
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jusqu’au doute : “ Nous verrons peut-etre une paix 
de cinquante ans.” ^ 

Ce que la femme refoule en elle a cette heure de 
silence, ce sont moins en effet des plaintes que des 
questions. Pour la premiere fois encore, elle a lu 
les depeches des diplomates, et la relation de cause 
a effet entre leurs futiles querelles et I’enormite de 
la catastrophe, lui echappe absolument. Jamais elle 
n’acceptera comme une n^cessite humaine, c’est-a- 
dire une fatalite ineluctable, le rouage le plus com- 
plique, le plus artificiel, le plus couteux et le plus 
maladroit de la politique moderne. Elle serait tentee 
d’y voir uniquement une routine de la diplomatie, 
une survivance des %es ou la guerre faisait vraiment 
plaisir a quelqu’un, enrichissait un prince, en ven- 
geait un autre, ou resolvait m^me un litige de suc- 
cession. Elle sail qu’aujourd’hui, par ses dispropor- 
tions, la guerre depasse tous les buts, qu’elle n’ac- 
complit rien de ce pour quoi on I’entreprend, si ce 
n’est un ephemere traite de paix, et rien ne serait 
plus desesperant que la gratuite du cataclysme, s’il 
n’y avait cette phrase de perroquet, par laquelle.on 
s’y resigne ; “ Tant qu’il y aura des hommes . . 

All, qu’il ne s’agixait guexe d’une reforme de la 
nature humaine. Le meurtre et le pugilat, oui, sont 
dans la nature, mais pas le meurtre^ sans plaisir. 
La verite est qu’une mobilisation generate est le 
comble de la vie artificielle imaginee par 1 homme et 
la civilisation.- Avoir reve, puis realise pareille utopie, 
est un miracle du vouloir humain, qui doit nous 

j tcho de Paris : Giniral Chcrfils ; Journal : Saint-Brice. 
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rendre desormais sceptiques devant rimpossibilite 
de toute autre chimere. 

II y a encore, et peut-etre faut-il en tenir compte- 
ceux qui voient dans la guerre une beaute, une ecole, 
une educatrice. Ceci n’est pas une tradition mili, 
taire et nous vient en droite ligne de la litterature. 
J’ai connu des heros et plus ils se rapprochaient du 
chef, plus j’ai rencontre d’autorite dans leur refus 
d’accepter la doctrine. Ils etaient la pour faire la 
guerre et non pour la sanctifier. Seulement ils 
etaient la . . . et je sais que la seule chose au monde 
a regretter dans la guerre, a regretter dans la nos- 
talgie de nos plus cheres affections, c’est le soldat. 
Eh bien, nos heros trouveront une autre maniere 
de valoir et de se sacrifier, car il n’y a pas un luxe 
moral qu’on doive payer d’une guerre telle que nous 
la faisons aujourd’hui. Nous dirions tres bien a nos 
freres : Resignez-vous a etre moins beaux. Et si, 
vraiment, apres la surprise, apres I’inevitable, apres 
I’indiscutable de notre guerre actuelle, nous trouvions 
des hommes voulant en conserver pieusement la 
graine, nous nous ddtoumerions d’un tel calcul de 
beaute pour la beaute, d’un tel prix accorde a rad- 
miration de soi-meme et, sans enthousiasme ni foi, 
nous laisserions perir ces artistes. 

Mais les femmes ne sont pas desarmees centre 
la guerre. On a dit que leur force est qu’elles 
repetent la meme chose pendant vingt ans. Cela 
prouve surtout la force des mots. Les actes 
d’aujourd’hui sont les paroles d’hier. Si nous faisons 
abtuellement cette guerre atroce, c’est que, jusqu’ici, 
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nous avons mal, insuffisamment parle de la paix. 
Apres tout, les peuples ont ce qu’ils meritent : si 
I’opinion avait ete franchement pacifique en Europe, 
le jeu dangereux des menaces et de I’intimidation 
eut ^te impossible dans les salons des ambassades 
et des Secretaires d’l^tat. Un des plus intelligents 
et des plus ponderes ennemis de la guerre, M. 
Norman Angell, nous disait recemment : This 

result carmot be achieved by any purely mechanical 
means. It involves what all human progress in- 
volves : a correction of idea. It must be approached 
through the mind.” Car en definitive, “ ce qui fait 
le canon, c’est Thomme qui est derriere lui ” ’ et la 
pensee qui est derriere I’homme et le canon. 

II n’appartient pas aux femmes de rechercher les 
voies et les moyens, mais ce qui est leur est de con- 
stater que nul, en somme, ne les cherche, que les 
hommes ne veulent pas la paix. Elies sentent que 
la seulement est I’obstacle : ce n’est pas qu’ils ne le 
puissent, mais ils ne le veulent pas. Soit, laissons- 
les doser savamment leur treve, compter les heures 
a Tarmistice, retrouver tous les cinquante ans, leur 
ob^issance de pedants a “ la loi de Thistoire.” Mais 
si, comme autrefois Madame Elisabeth au Temple, 
la femme dit encore : “ Je veux tout, j’accepte tout, 
je fais un sacrifice de tout,” il y a une clause im- 
placable a son acte de soumission : c’est qu’elle le 
fait pour la derni^re fois. De tous ses souvenirs et 
de tous ses deuils, de toutes les horreurs dont elle 
reste a jamais le temoin convulse, elle a le droit de 

* Bernard Shaw. 
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formuler, non pas une priere, non pas meme un vceu, 
mais un ordre a tous les responsables, un ordre pour 
lequel elle saura bien elever des herauts et des execu- 
teurs, un ordre dans lequel elle verra desormais sa 
seule raison de survivre : Que cela ne se represente 
jamais 1 

C’est I’cEuvre accomplie sur le champ de bataille 
que nous voulons defendre ainsi, c’est la sepulture 
de nos freres que jamais aucune autre guerre ne doit 
venir -sdoler et, comme Antigone, nous garderons ces 
tombeaux avec une ame seditieuse, quand meme 
on nous accuserait d’impiete, et quand meme, afin 
de tout partager avec eUe, on pretendrait que nous 
avons perdu la raison. 


jMarie Len^ru. 




t'N MAIUV UEPfiCIIK DE I,A MEK. 
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O sacrifices effroyables . . . 

Maurice B/RRfes. 


Women at this moment are first of all mothers, 
sisters, and wives of soldiers. They ai'e also nurses 
and knitters, and they are doing any work which 
these times of extraordinary suffering require. But 
they are something else besides. The mainspring 
and hopes of their lives may be broken either in 
the trenches or at the front, but they do not return 
blow for blow. The closest ties bind them to the 
combatants, and they share with passionate feelings 
in the vital struggle which their country is making 
— and yet they are not the actors nor merely the 
victims of the drama. They are its witnesses. And 
those who have not the honour to lose their all by 
one of those wounds dealt to France are perhaps in 
a higher attitude of revolt towards the action and 
towards the ruin which buries others and which 
it is not given to them to accept with the same silent 
heroism. 

There is no question of withholding any sacrifice 
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which could help an early or distant victory. There 
is not a woman in France or of the allied countries 
who would lessen its glory by saving herself tears 
which are yet to be shed. But woman is the witness 
who must survive and never forget. Pain has its- 
own secrets, and it bids teeth be clenched and eyes 
be closed — not in order to blind, but in order to 
remember for ever. 

For surely a day ^vill dawn on which duty will 
call for judgment and revolt instead of silence and 
resignation. Woman will not then reproach her 
own country, we shall not then say to France : “ Why 
have you asked this of me ? ” nor shall we quarrel 
even with the aggressor since we are told that 
his ruin would hardly preserve us for more than 
fifty years from a renewal of war. We will search 
deeper and not weary in the search. “ Why has my 
country asked this of me ? ” and before the evasive 
answer of our men, their incredible passiveness in 
facing war, their almost puerile submission to 
the scourge, the slowness of their intelligence, and 
the torpor of their will, woman, who for the first 
time is a conscious witness of the events, may decide 
that she has her own part to play by the side of that 
timorous companion whose invariable argument will 
desperately be this one : “ War is a periodic accident 
which recurs every fifty years.” 

In every newspaper, in every review this explana- 
tion is given to women. I have found no other hope 
to follow triumph, no other accomplishment to 
result from the superhuman struggle. A few went so 
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far as to suggest : “ We may perhaps have a fifty- 
years’ peace.” ^ 

Questions they are rather than complaints that 
woman stifles at this hour of silence. For the first 
• time she has read the despatches of diplomatists, 
and the relation of cause to effect, of their futile 
quarrels to the enormity of the catastrophe, abso- 
lutely eludes her comprehension. Never will she 
accept as a human necessity, that is, a fatality 
against which it is vain to struggle, the most com- 
plicated, the most artificial, the most costly, and the 
most clumsy clockwork of modern politics. She 
might be tempted to see in it a bare routine of 
diplomacy or a survival of those times when war gave 
real pleasure to somebody, when it enriched one 
prince or avenged another or even settled a quarrel 
as to succession. Woman knows that to-day, owing 
to its immensity, war outruns all aims, all goals ; 
that it achieves none of its objects, unless maybe 
an ephemeral treaty of peace. Nothing would be 
better calculated to fill us with despair than the need- 
lessness of the catastrophe, were it not for this parrot- 
like saying by which one becomes resigned to it, 

“ As”" long as there are men . . .” Ah, it is not 
exactly a question of reforming human nature. 
Murder and prize-fighting are indeed natural, but 
not murder, when not undertaken for pleasure. 

The truth is that a general mobilisation is the 
acme of artificial life imagined by civilised man. 
To have dreamed, to have realised such a Utopia is 

> t.cha dt Paris : General Cberfils ; 'Journal ; Saint-Brice 
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a miracle of human will, which ought to render us 
for the future sceptical as to the impossibility of 
any other chimera. 

There are also some, and perhaps we must take 
account of them, who see beauty in war, who regard 
it as a school, an education. This is not a military 
tradition, it comes to us directly from literature. I 
have known heroes, and the higher their ranlc the 
more authoritative I found their refusal to accept this 
doctrine. It was their business to make war, not to 
sanctify it, but it was their business, and I know that 
the only thing to regret in war, to regret in the sadness 
of our heart’s yearnings, is the soldier. Well, our 
heroes will find another way of proving their value 
and their unselfishness, for no moral luxury is worth 
, the price of a war such as we are waging to-day. 
We should say to our brothers, “ Be content to 
be less splendid,” and if indeed after the surprise, 
after the inevitableness, after the indescribability 
of our present war we found men wishing piously 
to preser\’e the seed of it, we should turn away from 
such a worship of splendour for splendour’s sake, from 
such a price paid to self-admiration, and without 
enthusiasm or faith we should leave these artists to 
perish. 

But women are not without their weapons to be 
used against war. It has been said that their strength 
consists in their repeating the same thing for twenty 
years. That proves above all the force of words. 
The acts of to-day are the words of yesterday. If 
we wage this atrocious war at present, it is because 
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we have hitherto spoken too little and too ill of 
peace. After all, nations get their deserts : if public 
opinion had been frankly pacific in Europe, the 
dangerous game of threats and intimidation would 
have been impossible in the chambers of Ambassadors 
and Secretaries of State. 

One of the most intelligent and best balanced 
enemies of war, Mr. Norman Angell, told us lately ; 
“ This result cannot be achieved by any purely 
mechanical means. It involves what all human 
progress involves : a correction of idea. It must be 
approached through the mind.” 

For, in fact, “ What makes the gun is the man 
behind it,” ^ and the thought which is behind both 
the man and the gun. 

It is not woman’s province to seek for ways 
and means, but it is hers to proclaim that nobody 
is properly seeking them and that men do not wish 
for peace. Women feel that the real obstacle is 
there ; it is not that men could not achieve peace, 
but that they will not. Be it so ; let them cleverly 
patch up their truce, let them count the hours of 
armistice, let them discover anew every fifty years 
their pedantic- maxim of obedience to “ the law of 
history.” 

But if woman still says, as Madame Elisabeth 
once said while in the prison of the Temple, “ I consent 
to everything, I accept everything, I make a sacrifice 
of everything,” there is a clause, a stem clause 
annexed to her act of submission ; it is that she 

* Bernard Shaw. 
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does it for the last time. In face of all her memories, 
of all her sorrows, and of all the horrors of which 
she remans for ever the agonised witness, she has 
the right to formulate, not the request, not even the 
wish, but the order to all who are responsible, an 
order for the enforcement of which she will be able 
to train heralds and officers, an order in which she 
will see henceforth her main motive for living : “ Let 
that never be done again ! ” 

It is the work done on the battlefield which we 
would thus forbid ; it is the grave of our brothers 
which no other war must hereafter violate, and like 
Antigone we will guard these tombs with a rebellious 
soul, even though they should accuse us of impiety, 
even though they should, in order to liken us in all 
things to her, pretend that we too are mad. 

Marie Leneru, 
Translated by Lady Frazer. 



LE COUP D’AILE, Fragment du 3'' Acte, par 
Franqois de Corel, with English Trans- 
lation BY THE Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton 

jLe colonel Hirouard se pr^are d quitter la maison 
du depuU Bernard Prinson chez lequel il est can- 
tonni depuis la veille d V occasion de grandes manoeuvres. 
Michel Prinson, jrhe du depute, assiste d Ventretien 
sous le noni de Renaud. Ce Michel Prinson est un 
ancien offider de Varmee frangaise qui, pendant une 
expedition dans le centre africain, s’ est revolte, a mas- 
sacrd ses chefs et a, pendant quelques mois, fait cam- 
pagne contre son pays. Vaincu, il a disparu. On le 
croit mort. So7i frere est seul d ne pas ignorer que 
Monsieur Renaud et Michel Prbison ne font qu’un. 

HIROUARD 

Vraiment ! Je puis esperer que ma presence 
n’a pas ete trop importune ? . . . 

BERNARD 

Oh, colonel ! . . . 


HIROUARD 

Dame ! . . . L’hote inattendu qu’on accepte par 
devoir I . . . 
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BERNARD 

C’est tres vilain de nous preter des sentiments 
pareils ! . . . et en reparation de ce que vous dites, 
il faudra bientot venir vous installer chez nous, non 
plus comme un militaire de passage, mais comme un 
ami qui demeure. Le promettez-vous ? 

HIROUARD 

De grand cceur ! . . . Quelle bonne surprise de 
vous entendre parler sur ce ton a un vieux soldat ! 
. , . Lorsqu’on m’a prevenu que je logerais chez le 
depute Prinson, ma foi, je I’avoue, cela ne m’allait 
qu’a moitie ! . . . Vos discours donnent une im- 
pression si differente de ce que j’eprouve aupres de 
vous ! Comme on se trompe sur les gens ! , . . 

BERNARD 

A un caractere aussi loyal que le votre, on doit 
une entiere franchise . . . Vous ne vous trompiez 
guere . , , Pendant une grande partie de mon 
existence j’ai soutenu, avec une conviction parfaite, 
qu’il fallait abandonner aux esprits homes les vieilles 
formules du patriotisme . . . C’est I’annee demiere, 
pendant un voyage en Italic, que j’ai subitement 
compris ce qu’est la patrie et la place immense qu’elle 
occupe tout naturellement dans nos cceurs 
J’avais pour compagnon un ami d’enfance, Heiiri 
Perrier ... ’ 
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HIROUARD (cherchant a rassemhler ses souvenirs) 

Attendez done ! . . . Henri Perrier I . , . J’ai lu 
quelque chose signe de ce nom-la. 

BERNARD 

Rien d’etonnant ! . . . Perrier est un tres grand 
ecrivain . . . Un soir, a Rome, nous etions au 
theatre ; pendant un entr’acte nous avons ete abordes 
par un jeune homme qui nous a dit son norm, un 
nom deja illustre . . . Nous avions ete reconnus, et . 
il nous suppliait de lui faire I’immense honneur de 
venir souper avec lui apres la representation . . , 
Je ne sais pas resister a I’avalanche d’epithetes et de 
protestations sous lesquelles vous etouffe la politesse 
italienne . . . Perrier, qui est tr^s couche-t6t, etait 
un peu contrarie de veiller, mais il restait egalement 
sans defense devant cet assaut d’amabilite prolixe . . . 
Bref, nous avons accepte et nous voila, au sortir du 
theatre, conduits au milieu d’une douzaine de con- 
vives que notre nouvel ami s’etait depeche de con- 
voquer pendant que s’achevait la piece ... Si 
I’assemblee n’etait pas nombreuse, elle etait choisie 
. . . Notre hote, en presentant ses camarades, nous 
defilait un chapelet de noms celebres de litterateurs 
et d’artistes ... A leurs yeux, il faut bien I’avouer 
tout de suite, je n’etais qu’un personnage acces- 
saire . . . Tous les hommages allaient a Perrier . . , 
Dans les regards fixes sur lui, on surprenait ce 
melange d’adiniration et de tendresse qui doit etre si 
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doux au coeur des heros ! . . . On citait ses oeuvres 
. . . Ces etrangers les connaissaient sur le bout du 
doigt, en declamaient de longs passages avec une 
devotieuse exactitude . . . Mais savez-vous ce qui, 
tout de suite, m’a frappe ? . . . A cote du nom de 
Perrier un autre nom venait continuellement se placer 
avec une saisissante obstination . . . Tenez, je vais 
vous dire lequel : celui de la France . . . Im- 
possible, chaque fois qu’on pronon9ait le mot genie, 
de se rendre compte s’il s’agissait du genie de Perrier 
ou de celui de la France . . . et, en realite, nos 
Italiens ne separaient pas I’un de I'autre . . . Pour 
eux, Perrier ajoutait la splendeur de son oeuvre a la, 
parure mtellectuelie de la France, mais la France 
avait donne son ^e a Perrier . . , De mon coin, 
pendant que s’achevait le souper, je reflechissais a 
cet ^change intime de substance spirituelle, com- 
parable, vraiment, a celui qui, physiquement, se 
produit dans le sein d’une mere, alors que I’enfant 
lui emprunte sa substance materielle. 

HIROUARD 

Votre ami avait-il conscience de sa splendide 
incarnation ? 


BERNARD 

Vous allez voir ! . . . Perrier est un sauvage, 
vivant^presque toute Pannee a la campagne, in- 
different aux questions d’argent, a la reclame et aux 
honneurs . . . J’ai toujours soupfonne qu’il ecrit 
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uniquement pour combattre Fennui et tuer le temps 
... II n’avait jamais ete a pareille fete 1 . . . Chez 
nous on honore les grands hommes apres leur mort, 
mais, de leur vivant, on les vilipende . . . Comme 
Perrier ne fait concurrence a personne, on ne Fin- 
jurie pas, mais on feint de Fignorer . . . Aussi est-il 
tellement habitue a passer inaper^u, que sa stupefac- 
tion etait vraiment comique et, pendant cette soiree 
de triomphe, a plusieurs reprises, je n’ai pas pu 
m’empecher de sourire devant son air elfare . . . 
Mais ce que je n’oublierai jamais et ce qui, pour le 
coup, ne pretait pas a rire, c’est notre retour a 
Fhotel . . . Lorsque nous nous sommes trouves 
seuls dans Fappartement banal que nous habitions, 
ne voila-t-il pas que mon bonhomme fond en larmes 
et me dit avec une adorable ingenuite : — “ Je ne me 
doutais pas que j’etais connu a ce point ... II s’en 
faut de peu que ces etrangers en sachent plus long 
que moi sur mes propres oeuvres ” . . . Je lui re- 
ponds : — “ C’est la gloire ! . . . N’est-il pas beau de 
decouvrir, comme cela, par hasard, qu’on Fa 
— “ L’avoir n’est rien,” replique-t-il, “ c’est une 
monnaie qui n’a pas cours dans mon village . . . Mais 
je viens de constater que j’etais pour quelque chose 
dans la grandeur de mon pays . . . Lorsqu’on veut 
exalter la France et montrer ce qu’elle a donnd au 
monde en ces dernieres annees, mon nom se trouve 
parmi les cinq ou six noms que citent les etrangers 
... A present que je sais cela, je puis mourir ! ” . . . 


s 
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HIROUARD 

Brave gar 9 oa ! . . . En effet, savoir cela, c’est 
encore plus beau que de mourir pour la patrie . . . 

BERNARD 

C^est de la meme famille I . . . L’emotion que 
j’ai eprouvee devant cet homme qui, tout a coup, 
sentait peser sur son front Thonneur de son pays, 
restera un des plus beaux souvenirs de mon exis- 
tence . . . 

MICHEL (a BERNARD) 

J’ai dans la mienne un souvenir qui fait paire 
avec le votre . . . C’etait aussi en Italic, Fannee 
derniere . . •. Tiens, nous aurions pu nous rencon- 
trer . . . Mais non . . , Nous ne frequentons ni 
les memes gens, ni les memes endroits . . . Vous 
circulez avec des hommes de genie, et contemplez 
des fronts rayonnants d’honneur . . . Moi je vois 
surtout des fronts ecrases par la honte et il faut, 
pour apprendre ce qui m’est arrive, me suivre dans 
d’innommables bas-fonds . . . Cela se passait a 
Venise . . . Un soir je m’etais echoue dans un 
bouge oil des matelots de tons les pays se vautraient. 
II y avait la, entr’autres, cinq ou six Allemands qui 
engloutissaient des boissons . . , Survient un Anglais 
qui, entendarit des “/a ” et des “ veut montrer 

que, lui aussi, connait la langue de Goethe ... II 
pkque ses 6normes pattes sur le piano asthmatique 
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et entoime a plein gosier la Wacht am RJiein . . . 
Au premier mot, comme un seul homme, les Alle- 
mands sont debout et envoient un chut 1 1 ! qui fait 
danser les verres sur les tables . . . L’Anglais, un 
colosse pourtant, reste baba 1 11 se leve et va se 
consoler avec un echantillon feminin de sa race, le- 
quel fait partie des attractions de Fetablissement . . , 
A sa place, devant le piano, s’installe aussitot un des 
Allemands ... II me lance en dessous un sourire 
perfide . . . On va s’amuser ! . . . et sans courir 
de risques. Ne suis-je pas du pays des sans-patrie, 
de rinternationale, des pacifistes a outrance, un 
dechet de la nation pourrie .? . . . Et gaiement il se 
met a brailler la Marseillaise . . . Ah, mes enfants, 
il n'en a pas chants long . . . Un siphon, lance par 
le bras que voila, s’aplatit sur sa calebasse, et il 
tombe comme une planche, en travers, devant le 
piano. Moi, debout, les poings fermes, j’attends 
. . . Mais voila qu’une Fran 9 aise, article, elle aussi, 
de la maison, me prend par les deux epaules en 
criant; — Houp ! . . . Cavale-toi! . . . Tuvoisbien 
que personne ici ne veut que tu aies des ennuis pour 
une chose pareille ! . . . En meme temps, d’lme 
violente poussee, elle m’envoie vers la porte . . . 
Avant de la franchir, je me suis retourne . . . Ces 
bandits, ces ivrognes, ces epaves, me consideraient 
avec de bons yeux . . . — Nous sommes des crapules, 
disaient leurs regards, mais nous comprenons que 
certains chants sacres ne doivent pas retentir parmi 
nous ... Ici I’on a profere tous les blasphemes, 
vomi toutes les ordures, parodie Tamour, insulte 
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Dieu, mais tu fais bien de ne pas tolerer qu’on y 
salisse ta patrie ! . . . 

HIROUARD 

Monsieur Renaud, s’il fallait jamais marcher vers 
les Vosges, j’aimerais avoir derriere moi trois mille 
gailiards pareils a vous. 

MICHEL {ires e7nu) 

Je crois en effet, que Tassortiment dont vous 
parlez, sur les talons du colonel Hirouard, irait 
loin ! . . . 

Francois de Cured. 

Ce morceau fait partie dhm troisihne acte inedit, 
ear it en vue d’nne reprise de la piece. 



THE FLAP OF THE WING 


Colonel HmouAJiD is about to take leave of the 
Deputd Bernard Brinson, on whose house he has 
been billeted for the night, for the great man- 
oeuvres. Michel Brinson, the Ddpute's brother, is 
presejit at the interview, but under the name of Renaud. 
This Michel Britison was once an officer in the French 
army who deserted during an expedition in Central 
Africa, massaa-ed his superior officer's, and during 
some months fought against his own country. He was 
defeated and disappeared. He is believed to be dead. 
His brother alone knows that M. Renaud and Michel 
Brinson are one and the same. 

HIROUAED 

Really ! May I hope that my presence has not 
caused you too much inconvenience ? . . . 

BERNARD 

Oh, Colonel ! . . . 

HIROUARD 

Well ! . . , I am the unexpected guest who has 
to be received from a sense of duty ! . . . 
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BERNAED 

How horrid of you to ascribe such feelings to 
us ! . . . now to make up for what you have said 
you will have to come and stop with us soon. Not 
as a passing soldier, but as a friend who means to 
stay. Will you promise ? 

HIROUARD 

With all my heart. What a delightful surprise 
it is to hear you speak in that way to an old soldier ! 
When they warned me that I was to lodge with the 
Depute Piinson, upon my soul, I admit I didn’t 
half like the idea. . . . Your speeches give such a 
different impression from that which you have made 
upon me. What mistakes one does make about 
people ! . . . 


BERNARD 

A loyal character like yours deserves to be treated 
with complete frankness. . . . You made no mis- 
take. . . . During a large part of my life I affirmed 
with deep conviction that the old formulas of patriot- 
ism should be left to the narrow-minded. ... It 
was last year when I was travelling in Italy that 
I suddenly understood what one’s countr}’^ means 
and^ the great place she holds quite naturally in 
one’s heart. . . . My companion was a friend of 
my childhood, Henri Perrier. 
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HmoxjARD {trying to rememher) 

Wait a moment I — Henri Perrier — IVe read some- 
thing signed by that name. 

BERNARD 

It’s not surprising ! . . . Perrier is a very great 
writer. . . . One evening in Rome we were at the 
theatre, and in the interval we were accosted by a 
young man who gave us his name . . . already 
famous. . . . We had been recognised, and he im- 
plored us to do him the great honour of coming to 
supper with him after the performance. ... I did 
not know how to resist the avalanche of epithets and 
protestations under which Italian courtesy smothers 
you. . . . Perrier, who is an early-to-bed sort of 
man, was rather annoyed at having to sit up, but he 
couldn’t defend himself either from this prolix 
assault of politeness. ... In short, he accepted, and 
after coming out of the theatre, there we were, 
introduced into the middle of a party of about a 
dozen men whom our new friend had hastily invited 
while the play was going on. ... If the party was 
small it was very select. . . . Our host, as he pre- 
sented his friends, reeled off a string of celebrated 
names belonging to literary men and artists. I 
must admit at once that in their eyes I was nothing 
but an accessory. . . . All the homage went to 
Perrier. ... In the looks that were fixed upon him 
one recognised that mixture of admiration and 
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tenderness which must be very sweet to 'the heart 
of a hero I . . . They quoted his works. . . . These 
strangers knew them by heart ; they recited long 
passages with a devotional accuracy. . . . But do 
you know what struck me at once ? . . . Side 
by side with the name of Perrier another name 
continually appeared with an impressive persistence. 
. . . Shall I tell you what that name was ? . . . 
France ! Every time the word genius was uttered 
it was impossible to tell whether Perrier’s genius or 
that of France was meant . . . and in reality our 
Italians did not separate one from the other. For 
them Henri Perrier added the lustre of his work to 
the intellectual diadem of France, but France had 
given her soul to Perrier. . . . From my corner, 
while the supper was being eaten, I reflected on 
this intimate ex,change of spiritual substance, com- 
parable really to what takes place physically in the 
bosom of a mother when the child borrows material 
substance from it. 


HIROUARD 

Was your friend conscious of his splendid in- 
carnation ? 


BERNARD 

You will see ! Perrier is a savage ; he lives nearly 
all the year round in the country, quite indifferent 
to questions of money or notoriety or reward. . . . 
I have always suspected that he only wrote to prevent 
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himself from being bored and to kill time. . . . 
He had never been at a party like this before. . . . 
A great man with us is honoured after his death, in 
his lifetime he is reviled. ... As Perrier competes 
with no one, he is not abused, but people pretend to 
ignore him. . . . And he is so accustomed to passing 
by without recognition that his stupefaction was 
really comic, and during this triumphant evening I 
couldn’t help smiling several times at his bewildered 
air. . . . But what I shall never forget, and what 
did not lend itself to laughter, was our return to the 
hotel. . . . When we were alone in our common- 
place rooms, what did the dear fellow do but burst 
into tears and say with an adorable ingenuousness, 

“ I had no idea I was so well known. These strangers 
are almost more familiar with my works than I am 
myself.” ... I answered,' “ This is fame — isn’t it 
splendid to discover that you have got it ? ” . . . 

“ To have it is nothing,” he answered. “ It’s a coin 
that has no currency in my village. . . . But I have 
just realised that I count for something in the great- 
ness of my country. . , . Wlien people want to 
praise France and describe what she has given to the 
world in these last years, my name is among the 
five or six quoted by strangers. . . . Now that I 
know that, I can die content,” . . . 

HIROUARD 

He’s a good fellow I He’s right— to know that, 
is even better than to die for one’s countiy, . . . 
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BERNARD 

It’s the same thing. . . . The emotion which 
seized me in front of that man, who all at once felt 
the glory of his country rest upon his brow, will 
remain one of the most beautiful memories of my 
life. . . . 

MICHEL (to BERNARD) 

I have got a memory in mine which matches 
yours ... it was also in Italy last year. . . . Funny 1 
we might have met . . . not likely, though . . -. we 
don’t know the same people or go to the same 
places. . . . You move among men of genius and 
see people who are crowned with honour. ... I 
see those who are crushed under disgrace, and to 
understand what happened to me, you must follow 
me into innumerable low haunts. . . . This was at 
Venice. . . . One evening I was stranded in a den 
where sailors of all nationalities go and sprawl about. 
There were, among others, five or six Germans, 
svdUing drinks. . . . Enter an Englishman, who 
hearing “ Jas ” and “ Neins ” wants to show that 
he knows the language of Goethe too. . . . He 
plants his huge paws on the asthmatic piano and 
rolls out at the top of his voice the “ Wacht am 
Rhein.” ... At the first word the Germans like 
one man spring to their feet and hiss out a “ ssh ! ! ” 
which makes the glasses rattle on the tables. . . . 
The Englishman, for all he was a Colossus, stops 
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astonished 1 He gets up and goes to console himself 
with a female specimen of his own race who forms 
part of the attractions of the establishment. . . , 
One of the Germans immediately seats himself at 
the piano. . . , He smiles at me maliciously . . . 
they are going to have some fun ! . . . and without 
running any risks. Didn’t I belong to the country 
of those who own allegiance to no country, of the 
internationalists, of the pacificists at all costs, a bit 
of offal from the decaying nation ? . . . And he 
begins gaily to squall the “ Marseillaise.” . . . Ah, 
my friends, he didn’t sing long ... a siphon, thrown 
by this arm, flattened itself on his face, and he tumbled 
like a log crosswise in front of the piano. I stood 
up with my fists clenched, waiting. . . . But all at 
once 'a Frenchwoman, she too belonging to the house, 
takes me by the shoulders and cries, “ Houp I . . . 
Clear off! . . . You know quite well that no one 
here wants you to get into trouble for a thing like 
this ! ”... at the same time, with a violent 
shove, she pushes me towards the door. . . . Before 
going out I turned round. . . . Those thieves, those 
drunlcards, those derelicts, looked at me kindly. . . . 
— ^We are blackguards, their eyes said, but we under- 
stand that certain songs must not be sung in our 
presence. . . , Here every blasphemy has been 
uttered, every ribaldry flaunted, love parodied, God 
insulted, but you are right not to allow any one to 
throw mud at your country I . , . 
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HIROUAED 

M. Renaud, if ever we have to march to the 
Vosges, I should like to have three thousand fellows 
like you behind me. 

MICHEL [greatly moved) 

I agree that a band such as you describe at 
Colonel Hirouard’s heel would go far ! . . . 

FRANgOIS DE CUREL, 

Translated by Edith Lyttelton. 

This scene is part of a Third Act, not yet published, 
written with a view to the revival of the piece. 
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Brokd to every knomi mischance, lifted over all 

By the light sane joy of life, the bncklet- of the Gaul, 

Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 

Terrible with strength that draws fro7n her tireless soil. 

Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest of 7 nan's mind, 

First to follow Truth and last to leave old truths 
behmd — 

heh&'ed of every soul that loves Its fellaze-ktitd I 

Ere our birth (rememberest thou ?) side bv side we 
lay 

Fretting in the womb of Rome to begin our fray. 

Ere men knew our tongues apart, our one task was 
known — 

Each must mould the other’s fate as he wrought his 
own. 

To this end we stirred mankind till all Earth was 
ours, 

Till our world-end strifes begat wajrside thrones 
and powers, 

Puppets that we made or broke to bar the other’s 
path — 

Necessary, outpost folk, hirelings of our wrath, 
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To this end we stormed the seas, tack for tack, and 
burst 

Through the doorways of new worlds, doubtful 
which was first, 

Hand on hilt (rememberest thou ?) ready for the blow, 

Sure whatever else we met we should meet our foe. 

Spurred or bauUred at every stride by the other’s 
strength. 

So we rode the ages down and every ocean’s length ! 

Where did you refrain from us or we refrain from you ? 

Ask the wave that has not watched war between us 
two. 

Others held us for a while, but with weaker charms, 

These we quitted at the call for each other’s arms. 

Eager toward the known delight, equally we strove, 

Each the other’s mystery, terror, need and love. 

To each other’s open court with our proofs we came. 

Where could we find honour else or men to test our 
claim ? 

From each other’s throat we wrenched, valour’s last 
reward, ' 

That extorted word of praise gasped ’twixt lunge 
and guard. 

In each other’s cup we poured mingled blood and 
tears. 

Brutal joys, unmeasured hopes, intolerable fears, 

All that soiled or salted life for a thousand years. 

Proved beyond the need of proof, matched in every 
clime, 

O companion, we have lived greatly through all time ! 
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Yoked in knowledge and remorse now we come to 
rest, 

Laughing at old villainies that Time has turned to 
jest ; 

Pardoning old necessity no pardon can efface — 

That undying sin we shared in Rouen market-place. 

Now we watch the new years shape, wondering if 
they hold 

Fiercer lightnings in their heart than we launched 
of old. 

Now we hear new voices rise, question, boast or gird, 

As we ragfed (rememberest thou .'*) when our crowds 
were stirred. 

Now we count new keels afloat, and new hosts on land, 

Massed like ours (rememberest thou .^) when our 
• strokes were planned. 

We were schooled for dear-life’s sake, to know each 
other’s blade. 

What can blood and iron make more than we have 
made ? 

We have learned by keenest use to know each other’s 
mind. 

What shall blood and iron loose that we cannot bind ? 

We who swept each other’s coast, sacked each other’s 
home, 

Since the sword of Brennus clashed on the scales at 
Rome, 

Listen, count and close again, wheeling girth to girth, 

In the linked and steadfast guard set for peace on 
earth ! 
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BrgJie to every known mischance, lifted over all 
By the light sane joy of life, the buckler of the Gaul, 
Furious in luxury, merciless in toil. 

Terrible with sWengih renewed from a tireless soil. 
Strictest judge of her ozm worth, gentlest of mail’s mind. 
First to face the Truth and last to leave old truths 
behind — 

France beloved of every soul that loves or sei'ves its 
kind I 

Rudyard Kipling. 


June 1913. 


THE END 
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